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CHAPTER  I. 


MISS    DELMOND    WRITES. 


If  there  was  ever  a  period  in  the  life  of 
Isabel,  in  which  she  seemed  truly  a  par- 
taker of  the  comforts  of  religion,  it  was 
during  the  first  six  months  after  her  uncle's 
death  :  yet,  subdued  as  was  her  spirit 
and  sanctified  her  sorrows,  and  steady 
and  unremitting  her  elevated  pursuits,  it 
was  with  a  sensation  of  fear  and  trem- 
bling that,  about  the  end  of  the  period  I 
have  specified,  I  heard  my  nephew  Edgar 
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speak  with  determination  of  disclosing 
to  her  his  long  and  faithful  attachment. 

It  was  not  that  I  expected  she  would 
reject  his  addresses — for  I  had  observed, 
on  her  side,  a  growing  interest,  which, 
had  I  been  more  assured  of  her  stability, 
would  have  been  as  gratifying  to  me  as 
it  was  encouraging  and  delightful  to 
him.  But  her  youth — her  attractions — 
her  extreme  ardour  of  character,  sur- 
rounded her  with  dangers,  over  which 
she  was  yet  incompetent  to  triumph. 

She  believed  that  her  task  was  finished 
when  it  was  only  begun ;  and  hence  I 
foresaw,  for  her  future  years,  an  aug- 
mented conflict  springing  from  the  im- 
patience with  which  she  would  contem- 
plate the  "  never-ending  still-beginning" 
struggles  that  attend  the  Christian's 
course,  till  "  death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory." 

"  ■  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  har- 
ness boast  as  him  that  putteth  it  off/  Isa- 
bel," I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  say 
to  her,  when  she  spoke  of  herself  as  freed 


for  ever  from  the  chains  of  worldly  plea- 
sures and  attachments.  Even  now,  though 
she  herself  detected  it  not,  I  could  pene- 
trate into  the  principal  source  of  her 
tranquillity.  "  It  was  not,"  as  she  said, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  believed  it  to  be, 
"  because  she  was  emancipated  from  the 
world,  but  because  she  had  discovered  a 
new  source  of  occupation  and  excite- 
ment. Her  restless  mind  was  now  en- 
gaged in  forming  schemes  of  life :  she 
had  a  fresh  scene  before  her — there  was 
something  important  to  do,  and  her 
imagination  was  not  left  to  feed  upon 
itself. 

Added  to  this,  she  had  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  passion  she  had  inspired 
(and  where  is  the  occupation  more  inte- 
resting than  this  ?)  ;  and  thus  her  days 
"  made  unto  themselves  wings,  and  flew 
away." 

Not  once,  since  her  uncle's  death,  had 
she  spoken  to  me  of  Leslie.  I  believe 
that  she  had  suffered  on  his  account ; 
but,    other    circumstances   contributing 
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their  aid,  she  had  apparently  been  ena- 
bled, more  speedily  and  successfully 
than  would  have  been  expected,  to  ba- 
nish him  from  her  thoughts. 

I  must  here  compress  the  pages  of  ru 
MS.  by  passing  over  the  diffuse  relation 
she  has  there  given  of  the  state  of  her 
mind,  and  its  various  fluctuations  re- 
specting her  acceptance  of  the  proposal- 
of  Mr.  Manvers.  It  may  suffice  to  say, 
that  she  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  they 
became  engaged. 

Would  that,  with  equal  dispatch,  I 
could  speak  of  the  consequences  that 
ensued  to  both  parties  from  this  impor- 
tant, and,  as  it  ever  appeared  to  me,  this 
ill-judged  step  1  Yet  why  should  I  pass 
this  presumptuous  censure  upon  a  case 
which  I  saw  but  in  part,  and  that  darkly, 
and  which,  doubtless,  was  but  a  link  in 
the  chain  which  connected  the  fate  of 
both  these  beings  so,  dear  to  me,  with  a 
happiness  more  sublime  and  enduring 
than  that  to  which  my  imperfect  views 
would  have  conducted  them  ? 


A  twelvemonth,  from  the  time  of  her 
uncle's  death,  was  the  period  which 
Isabel  had  specified  for  her  marriage  ; 
— it  was  rapidly  approaching,  when  I 
perceived,  with  anxiety,  that,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, a  dejection  of  spirits,  which, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  had  pervaded 
her  mind  ever  since  she  had  accepted 
the  hand  of  Edgar,  became  more  mani- 
fest and  decided. 

I  questioned  her  upon  it — but  she 
evaded  my  inquiries.  I  endeavoured  to 
discover  if  it  had  excited  the  observation 
of  my  nephew ;  but  I  found,  with  con- 
cern, that  he  had  remarked  it  only  with 
renewed  satisfaction  and  delight  in  her — 
as  attributing  her  pensiveness  to  the  so- 
lemn and  devout  reflections  with  which 
a  religious  woman  would  necessarily 
contemplate  so  important  an  event. 
That  Isabel,  having  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month steadily  devoted  herself  to  the 
duties  of  piety,  and,  having  drank  of 
the  stream  of  worldly  pleasures,  had 
turned  with  sickening  disgust  from  the 
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nauseous  draught;  that  she  had  tasted, 
at  the  Fountain  of  Truth,  the  "  water  of 
eternal  life  ;"  and  that- she  had  promised 
to  love  Edgar,  as  his  faithful  wife  and 
Christian  companion — all  these  consi- 
derations engrossed  him  absolutely,  and 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  her  sta- 
bility could  find  place  in  his  mind.  But 
I,  upon  this  occasion,  saw  deeper  into 
the  real  state  of  things  than  he  did.  I 
saw  something  mysterious  —  something 
alarming  in  her  conduct ;  and  I  watched 
her  with  a  solicitude  which  left  me  not 
long  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  what  dis- 
turbed her.  I  partially  discovered  it  in 
the  course  of  a  conversation  between  us 
one  evening,  when  we  returned  home 
together  from  a  visit  which,  to  oblige 
Edgar,  she  made  with  him  at  the  house 

of  a  religious  family  in  D ,  whom  he 

highly  respected. 

On  our  return,  he  declined  walking  in 
with  us,  as  he  had  some  occupations  to 
attend  to  before  he  slept.  Left  to  our- 
selves— a   circumstance  which   now  but 


seldom  occurred, — I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  her  the  cause  of  the 
low  spirits  which  she  acknowledged 
she  felt,  and  which  had  been  strikingly 
evident  in  her  silence  and  abstraction 
the  whole  evening. 

She,  as  usual,  attributed  it  to  her  ap- 
proaching change  of  situation ;  and,  as 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject,  I  hesitated  whe- 
ther or  not  I  should  pursue  it. 

But  the  moment  appeared  so  favour- 
able, that  I  could  not  refrain  from  avail- 
ing myself  of  it ;  and,  without  heeding 
her  attempts  to  introduce  some  other 
topic,  I  reverted  to  what  I  had  just 
said,  and  again  expressed  the  strong- 
est interest  in  her  uneasiness.  She 
sighed — but  declared  again  that  it  was 
nothing. 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  one  had  not 
anxieties,  in  taking  so  important  a  step 
as  marrying,"  she  said. 

"  It  certainly  behoves  those  who  are 
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about  to  take  such  a  step  to  consider 
well,  if  there  is  no  chance  that  they 
should  ever  wish  it  had  not  been  taken," 
I  replied. 

She  almost  started,  as  she  caught  the 
fixed  solemnity  of  my  countenance. 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  she 
said  ;  "  this  subject  oppresses  me  too 
much." 

"  Only  a  little  while,  Isabel,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  I  only  ask  you  to  support  it 
for  a  little  while." 

"  You  will  question  me,  Miss  Del- 
mond  !  you  will " 

She  stopt — and  then  turning  away,  as 
if  impatient  and  irritated  both  with  her- 
self and  me, — 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  speak  upon  it," 
she  said,  and  burst  into  tears. 

I  besought  her,  in  the  kindest  terms, 
to  tell  me  the  cause  of  her  sorrows. 

"  It  must  be  something  more  than 
you  acknowledge,  Isabel,"  I  said  ;  "  it 
must,  indeed  !" 


"  I  know  not  what  it  is,"  she  replied  ; 
H  I  declare  to  you  I  know  not  what  it  is 
— but  I  am  not  happy." 

"  Do  you  regret  your  acceptance  of 
Edgar  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no — no  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  not 
if  I  could  make  him  happy.  I  respect 
him  beyond  all  created  beings ;  I  both 
respect  and — love  him  !  Yes,  Miss  Del- 
mond,  if  I  could  not  say  that  I  love  him, 
the  universe  should  not  tempt  me  to  ac- 
company  him   to  the  altar.      But   our 

views  and  opinions  ! Oh  !  why  is  he 

so  exalted  ? — or,  why  am  I  so  low? — or, 
where  is  the  fault — where  the  disparity  ? 
— for  a  disparity  there  is." 

I  suffered  the  tumult  of  her  mind  to 
exhaust  itself  before  I  attempted  to 
draw  from  her  a  more  connected  account 
of  her  feelings.  At  length  I  extracted 
(for  it  was  with  difficulty)  an  avowal  that 
she  thought  his  principles  too  rigid — too 
much  bordering  upon  bigotry.  She  was 
certain  she  never  could  reach  the  stan- 
dard at  which  he  aimed— she  doubted 
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if  it  were  not  too  exalted  for  morta- 
lity ;  her  opinions  were  shaken,  and  her 
mind  was  confused ;  she  could  not  tell 
who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong ; 
and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole  again  was — that  she  was  very  un- 
happy. 

Our  conversation  was  long,  but  it 
ended  in  nothing.  I  endeavoured  to 
elicit  from  her  a  more  direct  statement 
of  her  sentiments ;  but  in  vain.  I 
spoke  of  the  propriety  of  her  at  least 
suspending  her  marriage,  till  she  was 
more  satisfied  in  her  prospects.  She 
only  replied  in  general  terms  that  she 
made  it  her  constant  endeavour  to  act 
from  the  dictates  of  her  conscience,  and 
trusted  she  should  not  abandon  their 
guidance  in  the  most  important  event  of 
her  life.  We  parted  mutually  uncom- 
fortable. 

A  few  days  brought  to  light  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  disturbed  her. 
They  will  be  best  related  in  her  own 
words. 
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CHAP.  II. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION, 


O  popular  applause  !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms! 
The  wisest  and  the  hest  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales. ; 
But  swell'd  into  a  gust — who  then,  alas  ! 
With  all  his  canvass  set  and  inexpert, 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power  ! 

Cowper. 


The  attachment  which  Mr.  Manvers 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  was  not  of  a 
kind  that  assimilated  well  with  my  pecu- 
liar character.  It  demanded  a  degree 
of  reverence  which  my  stubborn  pride 
resisted  to  the  utmost — I  was  afraid  of 
him — I  was  afraid  of  his  opinions — 
afraid  of  his  high-minded  principles ; 
and  though  I  believed  them  to  be  found- 
ed in  truth,  the  imperfection  of  my  own 
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views  inclined  me  to  attempt  the  fruit- 
less task  of  endeavouring  to  lower  his, 
since  I  despaired  of  succeeding  in  any 
attempt  to  elevate  mine. 

The  fact  was,  that  I  had  formed  no 
conception  of  the  possibility  of  attaining 
such  a  state  of  mind  as  (after  our  en- 
gagement permitted  an  increased  in- 
timacy) I  found  him  to  possess.  I  had 
been  ever  at  a  low  ebb  in  religion  ;  and, 
in  the  most  advanced  state  of  my  know- 
ledge, had  mingled  with  it  much  more  of 
human  alloy  than  he  judged  to  be  safe. 
Now  thattime  and  conviction  have  im- 
pressed my  opinions  with  the  stamp  of 
truth,  I  can  perceive  that  we  were  in  a 
degree  mutually  to  blame  :  he,  in  not 
considering  the  difference  of  our  respec- 
tive characters,  and  judging  me  as  a 
young  person  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
familiar  with  worldly  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures ;  and  I,  in  not  allowing  for  the 
opinions  of  a  man  engaged  in  a  sacred 
profession,  the  important  duties  of 
which  occupied  his  every  thought,  and 
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who  necessarily  held  as  contemptible 
many  things  which  had  attractions  for 
me.  Amongst  these,  the  attractions  of 
literature  and  taste,  which  had  always 
found  me  their  votary,  had  never  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  imagination  in 
such  a  desirable  form  as  they  did,  upon 
the  event  of  my  uncle's  death,  when  I 
was  left  to  combat  alone  in  the  world, 
with  the  sorrows  of  disappointment,  and 
the  pains  of  imagination. 

It  was  not  that  I  failed  to  turn  with 
an  intensity  of  fervour  and  sincerity  to 
the  consolations  of  religion,  that  I  sought 
a  refuge  from  the  overwhelming  force  of 
my  mind  in  the  exercise  of  my  talents. 
So  far  from  it,  I  often  believed  that  the 
impulse  which  led  me  to  consecrate  a 
portion  of  my  time  to  a  new  and  en- 
grossing pursuit,  was  an  answer  to' the 
prayers  I  continually  offered  at  the  Throne 
of  Grace,  to  be  delivered  from  the  thral- 
drom  of  passion,  and  the  terrors  of  my 
own  heart. 

I  can  now  suppose  that  this  impression 
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was  a  delusion  ;  but  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak,  it  was  too  potent  for  reason  to 
contend  with  :  and,  believing  that  my 
judgment  was  convinced,  I  observed 
with  increasing  regret  the  small  account 
Mr.  Manvers  made  of  the  various  effu- 
sions of  my  imagination,  in  the  way 
of  poetry  or  music,  which,  though 
with  much  shrinking,  I  occasionally 
offered  to  his  notice  ;  not,  I  can  truly 
say,  from  a  motive  of  vanity,  but  simply 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
might  be  agreeable  to  the  companion  I 
had  chosen  in  my  journey  through  life, 
to  cheer  its  rugged  path  with  such  light 
beams  of  fancy,  as  it  seemed  to  me  the 
bountiful  giver  of  all  good  had  numbered 
with  the  manifold  other  blessings  which, 
we  are  expressly  told,  He  hath  (t  given 
to  His  creatures  richly  to  enjoy."  It 
was  not  that  Mr.  Manvers  did  not  de- 
rive pleasure  from  observing  any  mental 
advantages  I  might  possess  ;  for  it  was 
evident,  from  the  sudden  glow  and  en- 
raptured smile  upon  his  cheek,  that  hu- 
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man  feeling  for  a  moment  demanded  a 
triumph  ;  but  he  lived  in  such  a  per- 
petual contest  with  all  that  was  mortal, 
such  an  unceasing  dread  of  "  drawing 
back  unto  perdition,"  that  a  natural  emo- 
tion came  to  him  in  the  semblance  of 
an  enemy,  whom  it  behoved  him  to  en- 
counter with  a  front  of  steel. 

Yet,  woman  that  I  was!  (and  need 
I  say  more,  to  pourtray  the  stream  of 
fond  fancies  and  deceiving  thoughts  that 
inspired  me   with   a  hope  of  softening 
down  the  severity  of  his  character  into 
something  more  allied  to  the  weakness  of 
my  own  ?)  I  believed  that  I  could  over- 
come what  seemed  to   me  the  result  of 
error — the  mistake  of  human  judgment, 
labouring   after  a   perfection    that    the 
frailty  of  mortality   denied.      I   antici- 
pated a  triumph  over  this  fanaticism,  for 
such  I   called  it  ;    little  knowing,  and 
therefore  but  little  estimating  as  it  de- 
served, the  sublimity  of  mind  which  had 
in  truth  "  its  conversation  in  heaven." 
Yet  there  were  moments  when  it  ap- 
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peared,  that  as  well  might  I  set  myself  to 
re-model  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
as  to  effect  any  decided  alteration  in  the 
sentiments  of  Edgar  Manvers,  founded 
as  they  were  upon  long  and  deep  con- 
viction. At  such  times  a  heavy  oppres- 
sion weighed  upon  my  spirits,  and  I  be- 
held the  period  of  my  marriage  approach 
with  feelings  of  little  less  than  dismay. 

"  Either  I  must  yield  my  own  opinions 
to  his,"  I  said,  "  and  learn  to  despise 
the  accomplishments  I  possess  ;  or,  at 
least,  to  render  them  so  subordinate  to 
other  pursuits,  that  neglect  and  con- 
tempt of  them  cannot  be  far  off:  or  I 
must  pass  my  days  in  a  perpetual  struggle 
to  keep  down  the  dissatisfaction  with 
which  I  contemplate  the  opinions  of  my 
husband." 

At  other  times  I  fancied  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  removing  his  prejudices,  and 
that  I  should  inspire  him  with  feelings  of 
triumph  and  delight  in  the  superiority  I 
had  the  vanity  to  think  that  I  possessed. 

Superiority  !    as  if  a  Christian    knew 
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the  meaning  of  the  term  when  applied 
to  a  poor,  frail  creature,  who  knew 
nothing  till  she  knew  how  perfectly  blind 
and  helpless  she  was. 

While  these  fluctuating  hopes  and 
fears  occupied  my  mind,  I  was  generally 
thoughtful  and  abstracted.  In  the  earlier 
stage  of  our  intimacy,  I  had  been  uni- 
formly calm  and  tranquil,  and  apparently 
in  the  possession  of  the  sort  of  happiness 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  portion 
of  a  Christian.  The  fact  was,  that  then, 
as  usual,  I  was  living  in  an  ideal  world. 
Abstracted  from  the  visions  in  which  I 
was  wrapt,  the  hard,  unlovely  scene  of 
terrestrial  realities  would  have  afforded 
me  no  comfort.  But  the  beautiful 
dreams  in  which  I  passed  my  days  won 
me  from  the  contemplation  of  my  sor- 
rows, and  imparted  a  degree  of  peace  to 
my  conduct  which  looked  like  the  result 
of  a  sanctified  and  converted  heart.  It 
deceived  Mr.  Manvers— it  deceived  even 
myself.  I  thought  that  the  ties  wTere 
loosened  which  bound  me  to  the  world  ; 
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when,  alas  !  I  was  weaving  a  new  chain 
to  link  me  to  the  love  of  it—  a  chain  as 
strong  as  any,  though  wreathed  with 
flowers.  In  a  word,  I  had  become  an 
author,  though  xery  unintentionally, 
and  in  a  manner  which  I  may  call  ac- 
cidental. 

Amidst  the  various  devices  upon  which 
I  fell,  on  my  return  from  London,  to 
rescue  my  mind  from  the  dominion  of 
painful  thought,  I  had  amused  myself  in 
constructing  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  ;  and, 
from  little  to  more,  had  proceeded  in 
the  matter,  till  I  grew  enamoured  with 
the  work  of  my  own  hands.  In  this 
occupation  I  buried  so  many  restless, 
anxious  remembrances,  that,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  I  hailed  it  as  a  blessing. 

I  had  finished  the  work  in  silence  and 
in  secret,  before  Mr.  Man  vers  spoke  to 
me  of  his  attachment.  I  had  also  trans- 
mitted it  under  the  seal  of  secresv  to  Miss 
Stanley,  little  suspecting  that  it  would 
be  turned  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which   I  had  designed  it — as  a  testi- 
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mony  to  her  that  I  was  not  indulging 
useless  regrets,  but,  in  the  exercise  of 
my  mental  resources,  was  striving  to 
regain  the  tranquillity  of  which  my  un- 
fortunate visit  to  her  had  deprived  me. 

I  could  have  imparted  to  her  testimo- 
ny of  a  more  serious  kind,  for  I  had  di- 
versified the  employment  of  my  pen  ;  but 
I  selected  this  as  best  adapted  to  her 
taste  and  character,  and,  as  I  hoped  by 
the  tone  of  its  sentiments,  calculated  to 
mingle  instruction  with  amusement. 

She  wrote  to  me  in  raptures  of  my  per- 
formance, urging  me  strongly  to  present 
it  for  representation  at  one  of  the  theatres; 
but  to  this  proposal  I  returned  a  decided 
negative,  and  there  the  matter  being  as 
I  supposed  ended,  I  forgot  it  in  the  more 
engrossing  realities  which  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  Manvers,  and  my  acceptance  of 
it,  brought  before  me. 

I  have  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  may  now  condense  all  that  I  can 
advance  in  exculpation  of  myself,  into 
this  one  remark  ;  that  could  I  have  fore- 
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seen  the  immense  disparity  in  our  views, 
I  would  never  have  injured  his  happiness 
by  connecting  him  in  an  intimacy  of  so 
sacred  a  character  with  one  so  unworthy 
of  him  ;  but  I  never  fully  perceived  the 
extent  of  this  disparity  till  it  burst  upon 
me  in  the  most  overwhelming  manner. 

It  was  within  a  fortnight  of  the  time 
appointed  for  my  marriage,  that  I  one 
morning  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Stanley,  in  which,  after  much  prefacing 
respecting  her  terror  of  being  scolded 
by  me,  and  deprecation  of  my  wrath, 
she  informed  me  that  she  had,  some  time 
since,  lent  my  tragedy  to  the  manager 

of Theatre  ;  that  he  had    read    it 

with  great  approbation,  had  applied  to 
her  for  permission  to  have  it  put  in  re- 
hearsal ;  that  she  had  ventured  to  grant 
it,  and  that,  in  short,  unless  I  flew  up 
to  town  in  an  air-balloon  to  prevent  it, 
my  tragedy  wTpuld  that  night  be  present- 
ed to  the  public.  She  added,  by  way 
of  pacifying  me,  that  my  name  was,  and 
should  be  kept  a  profound  secret ;  that 
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if,  therefore,  it  proved  a  failure,  I  should 
be  no  sufferer ;  and  if,  as  she  had  no 
doubt,  it  were  crowned  with  success,  I 
should  be  covered  with  glory,  and  have 
a  thousand  pounds  to  buy  my  wedding 
jewellery.  I  should  vainly  attempt  to 
describe  the  variety  of  emotions  with 
which  I  perused  this  intelligence.  They 
were  all  of  so  overpowering  a  kind  that 
I  do  not  know  which  of  them  predomi- 
nated. Certainly  not  that  which  Kate 
anticipated  — displeasure  towards  her  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  excitement  her  in- 
telligence inspired,  was  much  too  conge- 
nial to  my  temperament  to  incline  me  to 
quarrel  with  its  author. 

I  sat  for  a  full  hour,  at  least,  with 
the  letter  before  me,  revolving  a  va- 
riety of  schemes  for  making  the  matter 
known  to  Mr.  Manvers,  to  whom  I 
considered  it  a  point  of  duty  to  re- 
veal it,  though  I  trembled  at  the 
dissatisfaction  with  which  I  expect- 
ed he  wrould  receive  it.  "Yet,"!  as- 
sured myself,  "if  crownedwith  success, 
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he  must  be  gratified — he  must  take  some 
pride  in  me.  He  was  human,  and  could 
not  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  common 
feelings  of  nature  ;  but  perhaps  the  tra- 
gedy might  fail — then,  as  Kate  had  said, 
I  was  not  known,  and  consequently 
could  be  no  sufferer — I  determined,  then, 
to  wait  the  result  which  she  was  to  trans- 
mit to  me  by  the  earliest  opportunity  ; 
and,  if  it  was  triumphant,  I  intended  in 
some  skilful  manner  to  impart  the  sub- 
ject to  Mr.  Manvers. 

I  felt  that  I  had  a  potent  shield  against 
his  displeasure  (if  any  he  testified),  in 
the  fact  of  my  total  unconsciousness  of 
what  had  been  going  on,  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Stanley,  and  which  I  should  un- 
questionably have  opposed  had  my  con- 
sent been  asked,  as  Kate  very  well  knew  ; 
since  my  aversion  to  the  theatre,  though 
considerably  lessened  from  what  it  was 
at  my  first  visit  there,  by  a  frequent  at- 
tendance at  the  representation  of  many 
of  Shakspeare's  best  plays,  was  still  not 
sufficiently  eradicated  to  hold   out  any 
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inducement  to  me  to  make  any  offerings 
from  my  muse  at  such  a  shrine.  The 
circumstance  of  my  effusions  having 
taken  the  form  of  a  drama,  arose  from 
the  mere  chance  of  its  presenting  to  my 
mind  the  easiest  vehicle  for  embodying 
the  visions  I  was  pleased  to  indulge. 
Had  any  one  whispered  me  that  I  was 
composing  a  work  for  public  exhibition, 
I  should,  I  am  certain,  have  instantly 
consigned  it  to  the  flames,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  terror. 

But,  according  to  the  French  proverb, 
"  ce  n'est  que  la  premiere  pas  qui  coiite  ;" 
to  draw  a  pen  at  all,  is,  I  suppose,  some- 
thing like  drawing  a  sword — one  grows 
courageous  at  the  sight,  and  rushes  on 
to  battle.  On  hearing  the  measures  Miss 
Stanley  had  taken,  I  felt  like  a  fond 
mother  whose  darling  child  has  under- 
gone, in  her  absence,  some  terrible  suf- 
fering which  it  was  desirable  and  neces- 
sary for  its  benefit  that  it  should  endure, 
but  which,  for  the  universe,  she  could 
not  herself  have  witnessed.     Though  I 
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believe  I  could  have  almost  died  before  I 
could  have  offered  my  production  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  manager,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  deny  the  gratification  I  de- 
rived in  hearing  that  it  was  so  highly 
approved  by  him. 

I  was  like  one  possessed  the  whole  of 
the  day ,  and  as  evening  approached — 
that  evenii  g  on  which  I  was  to  claim 
the  notice  of  the  public — I  forcibly 
felt  a  truth  which  I  had  hitherto  but 
notionally  understood,  that  the  anxie- 
ties of  ambition,  though  of  a  different 
kind,  are  not  less  tormenting  than  those 
of  love. 

"  What,  an  extraordinary  destiny  is 
mine !"  I  said ;  "  other  women  pass 
through  life  calm  and  contented  ;  they 
take  their  allotted  portion  of  silent  inob- 
servance (perhaps  a  female's  happiest 
portion)  and  are  satisfied.  But  storm 
and  tempest  seem  to  be  my  congenial 
atmosphere !  an  incessant  whirlwind  of 
alternate  passions — hope,  fear,  triumph, 
and   disappointment ! — Ah  !  this  cannot 
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be  right — the  truth  is  not  in  these 
things  ! — Why  can  I  not  be  calm  ?"  and 
I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand  in 
mournful  dejection.  At  this  moment 
Mr.  Man  vers  entered  the  room,  and  my 
heart  died  away  at  the  sight  of  him.  Of 
late  this  had  been  too  often  the  case — 
the  sanctity,  the  sublimity  of  his  cha- 
racter, opposed  to  my  grovelling  and 
earth-born  mind,  oppressed  and  discon- 
certed me.  Never  did  it  more  totally 
overpower  me  than  at  this  moment — I 
felt  as  if  I  could  have  sunk  down  before 
him  as  at  the  feet  of  an  angel,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Look  not  upon  me,  for  I  am  beneath 
your  notice  !  You  think  me  weaned  from 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  I  thought 
myself  so  ;  but  they  are  still  here  in  this 
miserable  heart,  which  clings  to  corrup- 
tion as  to  its  birth-right  t  Despise  me, 
Edgar ! — sublime  man,  despise  me  as  I 
deserve  ! — Take  neither  part  nor  lot  with 
me,  for  I  am  unworthy  of  you  !" 

Oh  !  that  1  had  but  said  this.1  that  I 
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had  but  seized  upon  the  passing  impres- 
sion as  it  flitted  through  my  variable 
mind,  nor  waited  till  another  treache- 
rous pleasure  had  been  offered  to  my 
grasp,  and  bewildered  my  deluded  sense 

But  my  lesson  was  not  yet  complete  ! 
I  had  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  suffer, 
ere  I  willingly  subscribed  to  the  wise 
man's  sentence — "  all  is  vain  !"  Mr. 
Man  vers  came  to  conduct  me  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  with  whom  we  were  to 
pass  the  evening.  With  the  tendere 
kindness  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  my 
heavy  dejection  ;  but  I  restrained  his 
attentions,  and  hurried  from  his  pre- 
sence to  prepare  for  my  visit. 

"  In  a  few  days,"  I  thought,  "  all  will 
be  made  known  to  him  ;  and  then,  if  he 
can  take  me  as  his  wife,  may  I  be  happy 
with  him  ! — May  he  find  happiness  with 
me  !" 

It  seemed  the  ejaculation  of  despair, 
rather  than  the  supplication  of  hope.  A 
st range  foreboding  weighed  upon  my 
spirits  ;  I    scarcely   spoke    a    word    the 
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whole  evening.  Miss  Delmond  accom- 
panied me  home ;  and  as  soon  as  we 
were  alone,  she  questioned  me  upon  the 
subject  of  my  uneasiness.  I  evaded  as 
much  as  possible  her  anxious  looks  and 
words  ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  exciting 
her  suspicions  that  some  internal  conflict 
terribly  disturbed  me.  By  the  coach,  on 
the  following  evening,  I  received  from 
Kate  these  brief  lines  : 

"  You  are  covered  with  laurel ! — there 
"  has  not  been  a  more  successful  tra- 
"  gedy  for  years.  I  can  no  more  just 
"  now  ;  but  you  shall  have  the  particu- 
"  lars  to-morrow. — Ever  your's, 

"  C,  S." 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  so 
few  to  experience  the  feelings  which  now 
occupied  me,  that  I  could  not  expect  to 
be  generally  understood  or  sympathized 
with,  were  I  to  attempt  any  description 
of  them.  But  such  persons  as  are  in  any 
degree  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  an 
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ardent  and  undisciplined  imagination, 
will  comprehend  the  possibility  of  my 
forgetting,  under  this  new  and  brilliant 
excitement,  all  the  depression  which, 
while  the  event  was  uncertain,  so  deeply 
affected  me.  I  seemed  to  tread  on  air ; 
scarcely  could  I  refrain  from  hastening 
to  Miss  Delmond,  to  pour  out  some  of 
my  feelings,  and  ask  her  counsel  as  to  the 
best  method  of  imparting  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Manvers  ;  but  I  compelled  myself 
to  wait  till  further  intelligence  arrived 
from  Kate.  I  had  sufficient  discretion 
left  to  perceive  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  case,  I  had  but  a  vague  story  to 
tell ;  moreover,  according  to  the  ro- 
mance of  my  disposition,  I  soon  struck 
upon  a  project  for  introducing  the  sub- 
ject to  Mr.  Manvers  in  a  manner  which, 
I  hoped,  would  steal  upon  him  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  I  should  disarm  his  dis- 
pleasure, if  I  could  not  excite  his  appro- 
bation. 

I  concluded  that  some  account  of  the 
tragedy   would   appear  in  the    newspa- 
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pers ;  and  as  I  had  commonly  one  lying 
upon  the  table,  I  designed  to  take  it  up 
in  his  presence,  and  read,  as  if  for  the 
first  time,  whatever  might  be  said  about 
my  production,  professing  an  interest  in 
it  on  the  ground  of  some  acquaintance 
with  the  author,  whose  story  I  intended 
to  relate  to  him,  with  the  motives  which 
led  to  her  writing,  the  consequences 
which  resulted  from  her  friend's  offi- 
ciousness,  and,  in  short,  present  to  him 
such  a  picture  of  myself  as  I  had  reason 
to  suppose  he  would  recognize  without 
my  being  driven  to  the  difficulty  of 
speaking  plainer. 

As  I  expected,  Miss  Stanley  trans- 
mitted me  the  paper  which  contained  the 
most  ample  detail  of  what  so  much  inte- 
rested me,  and  I  prepared  myself  against 
the  usual  afternoon  visit  of  Mr.  Manvers, 
to  put  my  plan  in  execution. 

I  had  participated  with  so  much  de- 
light in  the  result  of  my  debut  before 
the  public,  that  I  had  unconsciously  ca- 
joled myself  with  a  belief  that,  in  spite 
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of  himself  it  must  afford  Mr.  Man  vers 
some  gratification  also.  I  would  not 
suppose  that  any  exaltation  of  mind 
could  so  far  remove  him  from  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  nature,  as  to  render  the 
applause  and  popularity  which  had  fallen 
to  my  lot  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 

"  No ;  he  will  be  pleased,"  1  said  ; 
"  he  must  and  will!"  Yet,  sanguine  as 
were  my  hopes,  I  shrunk  with  appre- 
hension as  I  took  the  paper  in  my  hand, 
doubting  much  if  my  faltering  voice 
would  enable  me  to  go  through  with  the 
part  I  had  undertaken  to  perform. 

He  was  unusually  cheerful  this  after- 
noon. He  rallied  me  upon  my  being  so 
absorbed  in  politics  as  to  neglect  the 
duties  of  the  tea-table  ;  and  finding  me 
still  inattentive,  he  said  at  last,  that  he 
would  undertake  them  himself,  and  he 
proceeded  to  make  the  tea. 

"  I  do  confess  that  1  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  paper  to  day,"  I  said, 
concealing  behind  it  my  glowing  face  ; 
"but  not  with  politics,"   I  added. 
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"  What  then?"  he  asked  with  a 
smile. 

But  I  wanted  courage  to  proceed,  and 
I  sought  to  procrastinate,  by  a  measure 
not  verv  discreet,  if  I  wished  to  avoid 
awakening  his  suspicions  ;  for,  fearing 
that  I  should  be  unable  to  keep  up  my 
part,  I  told  him  at  once  that  I  had  much 
to  impart  to  him,  but  would  wait  till  we 
had  finished  drinking  our  tea. 

By  that  time,  I  believed  that  I  had 
fortified  myself  with  nerve  enough  to 
pursue  my  original  intention  ;  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  servant  had  withdrawn, 
I  replied  to  his  request  that  I  would  now 
tell  him  what  I  had  to  impart,  by  saying, 
that  I  had  been  reading  with  some  anx- 
iety, the  reception  which  had  been  given 
at  one  of  the  theatres  to  a  tragedy,  in 
which  I  was  interested  from  knowing  the 
author  of  it. 

He  inquired  if  it  were  a  lady,  or  a 
gentleman ;  and  on  my  replying  that  it 
was  a  lady, 
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"  Then  if  you  are  indeed  her  friend," 
he  said,  "  hope  earnestly  in  her  behalf, 
that  the  most  marked  disapprobation  and 
neglect  from  the  public  may  discourage 
her  continuance  of  a  pursuit  so  inimical 
to  those  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
desire  to  recommend  to  her." 

A  strong  feeling  of  disappointment, 
not  unmixed  with  displeasure,  rose  within 
me  as  he  said  this  ;  and  1  replied,  with  a 
tone  of  dissatisfaction, 

"  I  should  wish  unquestionably  to  in- 
culcate what  is  desirable  upon  the  mind 
of  all  my  friends  ;  but  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  casting  a  blight  upon  every 
indication  of  talent  which  does  not 
branch  out  into  a  decidedly  religious 
turn."  I  should  have  said  more,  but 
the  solemnity  and  astonishment  with 
which  he  looked  at  me,  compelled  me  to 
hesitate,  and  pause — but  it  was  only  the 
pause  of  a  moment. 

1  felt  as  if  the  destiny  of  every  future 
day  of  my  life  was  suspended  upon  the 
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firmness  and  decision  I  was  now  called 
upon  to  display,  and  I  thus  went  on  : 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Manvers,  these  are  my 
opinions.  I  venerate  as  much  as  you 
can  do  the  power  of  religion — I  would 
have  it,  as  far  as  possible,  interwoven 
with  every  thought,  word,  and  action, 
of  my  life — I  would  strive  to  live  above 
the  world — " 

"  And  yet — pardon  the  interruption," 
he  said,  "  you  would  patronize,  or  at 
jeast  feel  an  interest  in,  the  pursuits  of  a 
theatre !" 

"  And  why  not?"  I  exclaimed.  "Is 
the  theatre  totally  incapable  of  being 
anything  but  a  school  of  vice  ?  Is  every 
thing  connected  with  it  such  a  source  of 
pollution,  that  there  is  guilt  in  even 
writing  a  drama  ?" 

"  Not  in  writing  a  drama,"  he  replied  ; 
"  if  it  be  made  the  vehicle  of  sublime  and 
holy  sentiments — not  if  it  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity.   But,  Isabel,  how  could  a  com- 
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position  of  such  a  character  be  produced 
upon  the  stage?  How  could  it  be 
produced  before  an  assembly,  which  is 
gathered  together  for  any  purpose  but 
that  of  serious  thought,  or  edifying  re- 
flection ?  Some  of  its  members  are 
there  from  motives,  which  mere  morality 
censures,  and  from  which  religion  re- 
coils with  disgust.  Is  this  the  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  virtuous  talent?  But 
your  zeal  for  your  friend  has  misled  you, 
dear  Isabel ;  come — we  will  wish  her 
well ;  and  we  will  unite  in  persuading 
her  to  adopt  some  far  superior  occu- 
pation, when  we  join  in  the  sweet  work 
of  winning  souls  to  our  divine  Master's 
cause.  And  now  let  us  talk  of  better 
things/' 

"  No  ;  we  must  talk  of  this ;"  I 
said,  oppressed,  confused,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  uttered  ;  "  it  is  of  this 
only  that  we  must  speak." 

M  And  why  ?"  he  asked  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  great  surprise.     "  It  is  surely 
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unworthy  of  a  moment's  serious  discus- 
sion, except  as  a  subject   of  pity   and 


concern." 
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Perhaps  so,"  said  I ;  "to  you  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  trivial  importance  ; 
but  to  me  it  is  of  immense — for  it  com- 
prizes my  destiny — aye,  and  your's  too, 
Edgar." 

"  Mine!"  he  uttered  with  a  faint  voice  ; 
"  mine  !"  Then,  as  the  whole  truth 
broke  upon  him  at  once,  "  is  it  your  own 
case,  then,  of  which  you  have  been  speak- 
ing ?"  he  added. 

"  Read !"  I  said,  offering  him  the 
paper;  "  see  if  these  suffrages  are  not 
gratifying.  Discard  your  too  austere 
prejudices — and  let  me  not  want  the 
only  approbation  that  would  be  most 
gratifying  to  me." 

But,  without  speaking,  he  waved  his 
hand,  declining  the  testimony  I  offered 
to  his  notice  ;  and  silent,  and  apparently 
overcome  with  strange  and  unhappy  feel- 
ing, he  sat  down,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hand.     No  words  of  displeasure, 
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or  reproof,  that  he  could  have  addressed 
to  me,  would  so  effectually  have  awaken- 
ed the  impatient  violence  of  my  temper, 
as  this  species  of  intense  and  speechless 
disapprobation. 

I  lost  all  command  of  myself—  I  forgot 
to   make   (as    I   should   have  done)  the 
most  ample    allowance  for  his  peculiar 
views  and  opinions ;    I  forgot   that  he 
was  a  total  stranger  to  the  whole  subject, 
and  that  it  must  burst   upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt ;   I   forgot   that   he  had  es- 
timated me  by   what  appeared — by  the 
calm  happiness  which  this  very  pursuit 
that  he  so  much  despised  had  tended  to 
promote  — by  the  delusive  peace  which 
he  attributed  to  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  things  of  time  and   sense  ;   I  forgot 
every  thing — myself  and  him — my  reli- 
gious principles — my  sense  of  propriety 

—  my    reason   -  and    every    moral    re- 
straint. 

I  broke  forth  in  a  burst  of  unrestrained 
passion.  "  What!"  said  I,  "  is  this  the 
meed  I  hoped  for  at  your  lands?  at  the 
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hands  of  the  man  I  expected  to  be  my 
protector  — my  husband  !  But  that  shall 
never  be — no,  never  will  I  link  my  fate 
with  one  who  values  me  not — with  one 
to  whom  my  talents  and  my  genius  are 
but  as  dirt  and  dross  !  No — 1  renounce 
the  hand  you  offered  me ;  I  restore  you 
your  freedom.  Seek  some  more  conge- 
nial mind — some  narrow-souled  fanatic, 
who  is  contented  to  believe  that  the 
noblest  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  spurned  at 
with  contempt,  and  who  sneers  at  the 
advantages  she  has  no  capacity  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate.  For  my  part,  I  will 
value  and  exercise,  as  long  as  the  power 
to  exercise  them  is  granted  me,  the 
faculties  I  have  received  at  the  hand 
of  Heaven.  I  will  not  shackle  my  judg- 
ment with  the  chains  of  mere  fallible  hu- 
man opinion.     I  will  not " 

Thus  much  I  said,  and  more  might 
have  continued  to  say — for  I  was  hur- 
ried on  with  headstrong  impetuosity. 

But  he  interrupted  my  vehemence — 
not,    indeed,   with   words — but    with  a 
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look  which,  to  the  last  hour  of  ray  life, 
will  never,  never  fade  from  my  remem- 
brance. Oh  !  when  shall  I  forget  those 
eyes — those  tearful,  eloquent  eyes,  as 
he  raised  them  from  the  hand  which, 
while  I  was  speaking,  had  wholly  con- 
cealed his  face — when,  I  say,  shall  I 
forget  their  expression,  as,  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  fixed  them  upon  my  angry 
countenance,  which  changed  in  an  in- 
stant  beneath  their  gaze. 

Yes,  in  an  instant  as  he  looked  upon  me 
— not  reproachfully — not  scornfully — not 
in  any  manner  as  I  deserved  ; — but  as  one 
rescued  from  the  storms  of  human  pas- 
sion, filled  with  pity,  would  gaze  with 
tender  commiseration  upon  an  unfortunate 
creature  still  racked  and  raging  beneath 
their  influence — it  was  thus  he  ceased 
not,  for  many  moments,  to  look  upon  me. 

I  sighed— I  clasped  my  hands  toge- 
ther! I  would  have  spoken  — but  tears 
impeded  me. 

He  came  towards  me ;  he  took  my 
hand,    and  raised  it   joined   within  his 
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own,  as  in  the  act  of  prayer.  Then, 
for  a  moment,  taking  me  to  his  heart, 
one  word — one  only  word  he  uttered  :  it 
w as — ' ■  Farewell ! ' ' 
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CHAP.  III. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


As  the  chas'd  hart,  amid  the  desert  waste, 

Pants  for  the  living  stream ;  for  Him  who  made  her, 

So  pants  the  thirsty  soul  amid  the  blank 

Of  sublunary  joys.  young. 


As  if  my  better  angel  had  departed 
and  left  me  to  the  power  of  demons,  I 
sat,  stupified  with  horror,  for  more  than 
an  hour  after  Mr.  Manvers  had  thus 
taken  his  leave  of  me.  No  repentant 
murderer,  reeking  from  the  act  of  guilt, 
and  gazing  with  terror  upon  his  blood- 
stained hands,  could  more  strongly  have 
experienced  the  pangs  of  remorse  than  I 
did,  as  the  consequences  of  my  intem- 
perate passion  rushed  upon  my  appre- 
hension. 

It  was   not  merely  that  I  had  broken 
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the  ties  that  bound  us  to  each  other, 
that  I  suffered  this  mental  agony ; — for, 
anticipating,  as  I  had  long  done,  that 
there  was  an  insurmountable  dissimilarity 
between  our  tastes  and  sentiments,  I 
could  have  been  glad  to  have  released 
both  him  and  myself  from  a  connexion 
into  which  I  perceived,  with  the  deepest 
sorrow,  I  had  too  hastily  entered  ; — but 
it  was  the  manner  in  which  I  had  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  affections  and  hopes 
which  he  had  contemplated  with  sweet 
and  sacred  tenderness  —  it  was  the 
thought  of  this  which  drove  me  into  a 
state  of  little  less  than  distraction. 

Though  it  was  night — dark  night,  I 
hastened  down  alone  to  the  dwelling  of 
Miss  Delmond,  to  tell  her  what  I  had 
done,  and  to  ask  her  counsel. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  make  her 
comprehend  my  rapid  and  incoherent 
narration.  When  I  did,  her  regret  and 
astonishment  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
which  had  been  displayed  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Manvers. 
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But  I  could  feel  no  resentment  now 
for  her  ill  reception  of  the  story  of  my 
literary  labours  :  I  loathed  the  whole 
matter  as  the  cause  of  my  misconduct 
to  him  who  merited  from  me  all  that  was 
kind  and  good. 

"  Oh  !  see  him,  Miss  Delmond  1"  I 
said,  with  streaming  eyes,  and  a  voice 
that  was  every  instant  lost  in  heavy  sobs  ; 
"  see  him,  and  tell  him  of  my  penitence. 
Not  that  I  seek  a  renewal  of  his  affection 
— I  do  not— worlds  should   not    tempt 


me." 
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Be  satisfied,"  she  said ;  "  let  your 
pride  rest,  Isabel ;  do  not  suffer  it  now 
to  speak.  It  has  been  at  the  root  of  all 
this  evil ;  it  will  be  the  source  of  all  you 
have  yet  to  suffer — for  suffer  you  must, 
till  the  haughty,  rebellious  spirit  which 
is  the  bane  of  your  life,  is  laid  in  the 
dust." 

"  I  think  I  am  humbled  enough  now,'' 
I  sorrowfully  remarked  ;  "  I  think  1  am 
low  enough  now  1" 

"  No,"  said  she,   as   I  then  thought 
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too  severely  ;  "  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  sorrows.  Let  the  consequences  of 
this  transgression  be  surmounted,  and 
you  will  be  ready  for  others.  It  is  in 
vain  to  lop  the  brandies',  Isabel,  while 
the  root  remains  untouched  :  that  root 
is  pride.  You  have  now  fallen  upon  the 
most  fatal  of  all  devices  to  feed  and 
nourish  your  besetting  sin— threatened, 
too,  as  you  seem  to  be,  with  the  intoxi- 
cating potion  of  success  in  the  pursuit 
of  it." 

"  What !"  I  exclaimed,  "  do  you  think 
it  can  ever  hold  out  any  thing  but  horror 
to  me,  thus  inauspiciously  as  it  has  been 
begun  ?  You  do  not  know  me,  Miss 
Delmond." 

"  Alas  !  Isabel,"  she  replied,  "  you 
do  not  know  yourself;  till  you  do,  your 
course  will  ever  be  interrupted  by  these 
rash  faults  and  their  consequences.  Yet 
I  despair  not :  you  will  be  fully  taught 
even  yet ;  though,  as  I  have  ever  said — 
and  experience  confirms  my  opinion — 
your  lessons  will  be  those  of  suffering." 
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"  But  it  is  not  of  myself  that  I  came 
to  speak,"  I  said  ;  "  I  must  reap  what  I 
sow :  may  my  errors  be  sanctified  to 
me  !  It  is  for  Mr.  Manvers — Oh  !  speak 
to  him  of  my  repentance — my  anguish 
of  heart !"  and  again  fresh  tears  testified 
the  sincerity  with  which  I  spoke. 

"  I  will  speak  to  him,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
it  cannot  be  to-night." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  to-night — now — this  very 
instant,"  I  replied,  with  impatient  ear- 
nestness. 

"  Indeed,  I  neither  can  nor  will  at- 
tempt to  see  him  till  the  morning,"  she 
said,  with  calm  deliberation.  "  "Were  1 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
him,  I  am  persuaded  I  should  not  suc- 
ceed ;  for  I  can  well  imagine,  after  what 
you  have  told  me,  that  Edgar  will  pass 
the  rest  of  this  evening  in  a  manner  that 
forbids  intrusion.  Suffer  me  to  suggest 
to  you  the  benefit  which  may  also  arise 
to  your  own  mind,  if  you  seek  to  im- 
prove in  solitude  the  reflections  which 
cannot  fail  to  arise  when   vou   think  of 
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what  has  passed. — Come,  Isabel,"  she 
continued,  "  though  you  have  wounded 
me  very  deeply,  receive,  as  the  counsel 
of  a  most  sincere  friend,  the  advice  I 
give.  Return  home,  and  seek,  in  the 
consolation  of  prayer,  to  compose  your 
disturbed  mind.  The  morrow  will  dawn 
upon  us  all  with  renewed  strength,  and 
then  we  shall  be  better  able  to  act  with 
temperance  and  discretion.  I  can  do 
nothing  with  my  nephew  to-night;  and 
again  I  repeat,  that  I  will  not  attempt 
it." 

"  But  to-morrow  ?"  I  said,  as  I  rose 
to  depart. 

"  At  the  very  earliest  hour  in  which  I 
can  hope  to  see  him,"  she  replied  ;  "  do 
you  think  that  I  am  much  less  interested 
than  yourself  in  desiring  to  have  this 
unhappy  affair  accommodated  if  it  be  pos- 
sible ?" 

"  Of  that  there  is  no  hope,"  I  replied; 
"  nor  do  I  wish — " 

"  J  scarcely  supposed  you  did,"  and 
she  interrupted  me  with  a  sigh ;    "  but 
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why,   Isabel — oh,    why  did  you   not  dis- 
cover this  sooner  ?" 

"  Spare  me,  dear  Miss  Delmond,"  I 
said,  u  spare  me  at  this  bitter  moment 
the  severity  of  your  reproof;  you  know 
not  what  I  suffer." 

"  Yes,  I  can  imagine  it,"  she  replied  ; 
"  I  can  imagine  and  feel  for  you — though 
you  have  well  nigh  broken  my  heart, 
Isabel,  I  feel  the  strongest  pity  for  you 
But  I  cannot  talk  with  you  any  more  to 
night — I  must  compose  my  mind;  come, 
I  will  walk  back  with  you." 

Disturbed  and  unhappy  as  I  had  been 
the  means  of  rendering  this  excellent 
woman,  she  would  not  leave;  me  till  she 
had  seen  me  established  in  my  own 
apartment,  and  had  endeavoured  to  calm 
me  by  a  reference  to  many  comforting 
portions  of  Scripture,  which  she  point- 
ed out  as  applicable  to  my  unhappv 
case. 

I  remember  in  particular  (and  ah ! 
how  often  have  I  had  occasion  to  apply 
them   with   fervent  prayer   to  my   own 
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circumstances)  some  texts  which  she 
urged  me  to  ponder  upon  ;  when  again, 
though  she  had  forbidden  me  to  re- 
cur to  that  theme,  I  urged  the  possi- 
bility of  her  seeing  Mr.  Manvers  that 
night. 

"  This  impatience,  Isabel,"  she  said; 
"  is  a  part  of  your  trial.  To  wait — to 
wait — that  is  now  your  duty  ;  as  the 
prophet  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  testify 
of  the  rebellious  people  ■  that  take 
counsel,'  saith  the  Lord,  '  but  not  of 
me — their  strength  is  to  sit  still.'*  And 
in  the  same  chapter,  at  the  fifteenth 
verse,  what  are  you  told?  '  In  returning 
and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved  ;  in  quietness 
and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.' 

"  Indeed  the  greater  part  of  this  chap- 
ter deserves,  at  this  unhappy  moment, 
your  strict  attention.  See  the  woe  that 
was  denounced  against  those  who  trusted 
in  any  thing  but  the  Lord,  who  had  been 
their  strength — upon  those   who  would 

*  Isa.   xxx,   1. 
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not  look  upon  truth;  but  said  to  the  seer, 
*  prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things — 
speak  unto  us  smooth  things— prophesy 
deceits.'  Oh,  Isabel,  take  heed  that,  in 
the  delusion  of  imagination  to  which  you 
have  lent  yourself,  you  are  not  tacitly 
demanding  the  same  thing— that  you  are 
not  asking  for  deceits.  Take  great  heed 
that  you  do  not  virtually  say  to  your 
best  friends  and  well-wishers,  *  Get  ve 
out  of  my  way,  turn  aside  out  of  the 
path ;  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to 
cease  from  before  me.'  " 

"  I  would  do  right  if  I  knew  how," 
said  I,  with  a  deep  and  heavy  sigh  ; 
"  but  my  mind  is  bewildered,  I  think — 
and  I  know  nothing  certainly,  but  that 
I  am  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  wo- 


men." 


<< 


You  are  just  now  what  you  describe 
yourself,  I  doubt  not,"  she  said;  but  there 
is  comfort  for  you  in  that  holy  book, 
whatever  be  your  case — yes,  in  this  very 
portion  of  Scripture  which  denounces 
these  judgments,  there  is  encouragement 
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held  out  to  penitent  sufferers.  See,  Isa- 
bel ;"  and  she  pointed  to  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-first  verses  of  the  same 
chapter — 

"  •  And  though  the  Lord  give  you 
the  bread  of  adversity  and  the  water  of 
affliction,  yet  shall  not  thy  teachers  be 
removed  into  a  corner  any  more  ;  but 
thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers : 

"  ■  And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word 
behind  thee,  saying,  this  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right 
hand  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.'  " 

She  then  departed ;  but,  solicitous  as 
she  had  been  to  promote  my  consolation, 
I  could  perceive  on  her  side  an  agony 
of  disappointment,  which  her  strongest 
efforts  could  not  disguise,  and  which 
augmented  the  wretchedness  of  my  re- 
flections. 

"  Am  I  to  bring  nothing  but  sorrow 
upon  myself,  and  upon  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  me  ?"  I  said,  as  soon  as  the 
door  had  closed  upon  her,  and  I  was 
left  to  the  dreadful  solitude  which  all  who 

VOL.  III.  D 
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have  acted  wrong  are  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
"  Can  I  never  be  consistent — never  self- 
denying — never  self-possessed  ? — where 
is  the  root  of  all  this  evil? — It  is — it  is, 
as  she  tells  me,  in  the  stubbornness  of 
my  pride — the  strength  of  my  self-will ; 
I  cannot  bear  reproof — I  cannot  tolerate 
opposition — all  must  be  halcyon,  all  must 
be  as  I  would  have  it.  Ah,  I  do  indeed 
demand  that  nothing  but  smooth  things 
— nothing  but  deceits  should  be  prophe- 
sied unto  me  ! — my  vanity  cajoled — my 
restless,  variable  humours  gratified,  and 
then  I  mistake  the  smiles  of  a  child 
pleased  with  a  rattle,  for  the  contentment 
of  a  mind  that  is  under  the  influence  of 
religion  !  Idiot  that  I  am  ! — when  and 
where  shall  I  learn  wisdom ! — but  has 
she  not  told  me  ? — is  it  not  here  ?"  and 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  sacred  volume 
that  was  before  me. 

"Can  I  question  that  it  is  here?"  I  said, 
with  awe  and  trembling.  "  No — I  be- 
lieve— Lord,  help  thou  my  unbelief!  — 
help  mine  infirmities  that  bow  me  to  the 
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ground  !"  I  prayed  long  and  fervently — 
I  became  composed — but  one  thought 
lay  like  an  oppressive  load  upon  my 
bosom  :  it  was  the  idea  of  the  pain  I 
had  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Man  vers. 

My  opinions  did  not  sufficiently  coin- 
cide either  with  his  or  those  of  Miss  Del- 
mond,  to  occasion  me  any  remorse  upon 
the  subject  of  my  literary  undertaking ; 
on  that  score  I  considered  them  entirely 
wrong. 

I  should  not  certainly  have  chosen  to 
direct  my  efforts  to  a  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  whatever  direction  they  had 
taken,  as  long  as  they  were  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  virtue,  I  was  prepared 
to  defend  them  with  unyielding  steadi- 
ness. 

But  the  manner — the  violence— the 
impetuosity — the  bad  taste  I  had  display- 
ed !— this  was  the  sting ! — and  even  here, 
even  in  my  penitence  (though  at  that 
moment  I  detected  it  not)  pride  mingled 
with  a  predominant  force. 

I  thought,  however,  that  I  was  suf- 
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ficiently  and  justly  humbled,  when,  on 
the  following  morning,  I  watched,  as  if 
it  had  been  for  tidings  of  life  and  death, 
for  some  intelligence  from  Miss  Del- 
mond  !  But  the  humiliation  that  I  re- 
quired was  of  a  deeper  and  more  endur- 
ing character.  These  sharp,  indeed, 
but  evanescent  pangs  were,  as  Miss 
Delmond  so  truly  said,  but  touching 
the  branches — the  axe  must  be  laid  to 
the  root,  ere  the  heart  could  be  brought 
into  that  broken  and  really  contrite  state, 
which  promised  a  lasting  system  of  Chris- 
tian conduct. 

But  I  was  yet  very  young,  and,  as 
she  had  also  said,  my  lesson  was  not  yet 
complete.  I  was  walking  step  by  step 
in  a  thorny,  narrow  road,  whose  dreari- 
ness and  difficulty  my  own  impatience 
increased.  But,  painfully  as  I  was  pro- 
ceeding in  my  pilgrimage,  I  believe  that 
it  was  surely.  May  those  who  tread  this 
toilsome  path,  and  are  faint  with  des- 
pair at  the  small  advance  they  make, 
take  courage  as  they  think  of  me,  and 
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rise  the  stronger  even  from  their  very 
failures. 

The  whole  morning  passed  and  I  had 
no  intelligence  from  Miss  Delmond.  I 
sent  to  her  house — she  was  not  at  home  ; 

I  called  there  myself,  and  received 
the  same  answer — I  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  wait,  I  cannot  say  patiently, 
though  passively,  for  her  voluntary 
communication  with  me :  it  arrived  not 
till  the  evening,  and  contained  only 
these  few  lines,  which  enclosed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Manvers. 

"  Dearest  Isabel, 
.    "  I  passed   the   greater   part   of  the 
"  morning  with   Edgar,   whose    resolu- 
"  tions,   you  will  be  prepared  to  hear, 
"  have   taken  an  entirely  new  turn   in 

II  consequence  of  what  occurred  last 
"  night.  The  enclosed  letter,  which  he 
"  desired  me  to  transmit  to  you,  will  no 
"  doubt  explain  all.  It  was  written  after 
"  I  had  signified  to  him,  in  the  strongest 
"  terms,  your  regret  for  what  had  passed. 
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"  You  must  excuse  seeing  me  to-night ; 
"  my  spirits  are  exceedingly  depressed, 
"  and  I  wish  to  avoid  speaking  upon  this 
"  painful  subject,  till  I  have  learned  to 
"  contemplate  it  (as  I  hope  a  brief  in- 
"  terval  of  reflection  will  enable  me  to 
"  doj  as  another  memento  amongst  the 
"  many  I  have  already  numbered,  not  to 
"  set  my  affections  upon  any  thing  which 
"  this  world  promises.  Farewell,  and  still 
"  believe  me  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  M.  D." 

The  epistle  from  Mr.  Man  vers  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  Since  the  first  moment  that  I  took 
"  upon  me  the  sacred  character  of  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel,  I  laboured  to  re- 
sist the  strong  temptations  with  which 
"  the  force  and  energy  of  my  natural 
"  disposition  surrounded  me.  There  was 
''  but  one  human  hope — one  human  wish 
'«  I  kept  back  from  Him,  to  whom  I 
"  ousrht  to  have  sacrificed  all  !     It  was 
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but  one,  Isabel !  yet  upon  that  single 
one  I  had  unconsciously  suspended 
"  every  other.  When  I  anticipated  the 
"  too  delightful  prospect  of  a  union  with 
"  some  dear  companion,  whose  similar 
"  views  and  sentiments  would  assist  and 
"  cheer  my  labours,  whose  smile  should 
"  illuminate,  whose  tenderness  should 
smooth  the  often  rugged  path  of  him 
who  would  closely  follow  the  steps  of 
"  his  Lord — I  forgot  the  many  fond  and 
"  mortal  affections  which,  in  a  heart  like 
"  mine — a  heart  that  challenges  an  in- 
"  cessant  combat,  an  hourly  death,  would 
"  clamour  for  predominance  !  I  forgot 
"  the  intensity,  the  enduring  strength  of 
■'  my  attachments — I  even  prided  myself 
"  in  the  constancy  with  which  I  knew 
"  that  I  should  exercise  that  fondest, 
"  loveliest  feeling  which  the  wife  of  my 
"  bosom  was  to  awaken. 

"  Oh,  Isabel !  do  you  think  that  these 
"  ardent  emotions  were  subdued  in  their 
"  character,  when  in  you  I  beheld  the 
"  first,  the  only  being  who  received  the 
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"  all  I  had  to  give  of  human  love?  Do 
"  you  think  (though  you  reproach  me 
"  with  being  blind  to  their  value),  that 
"  any  other  than  the  highest,  the  most 
"  solemn  principles  of  duty,  could  have 
"  preserved  me  from  rendering  to  your 
"  talents  and  acquirements  a  homage  as 
11  ardent,  and,  perhaps,  far  more  sincere 
"  than  that  of  your  most  strenuous  ad- 
"  mirers  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  disdain 
"  or  cold  insensibility  that  prompted  the 
"  indifference  of  which  you  have  here- 
"  tofore  gently  complained,  but  which 
"  last  night  drew  from  you  reproaches 
"  that  pierced  me  to  the  heart  ? — Alas  ! 
"  that  you  could  but  penetrate  the 
"  deepest  recesses  of  that  heart ! — But 
"no j  I  forbear  to  wish  it! — I  forbear 
"  to  wish  you  such  an  accumulation  of 
"  remorse  ;  since  remorse,  I  know,  will 
"  be  your  portion, even  without  knowing, 
"  without  having  the  power  to  conceive 
"  the  extent  of  passionate  admiration 
"  and  affection  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
"  his  labour  to  control  and   reduce  it  to 
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"  tained  for  you  by  the  man  you  have 
"  so  scornfully  rejected.  Without  this 
"  aggravation  to  your  sorrow,  I  know 
"  that  it  will  be  very  deep  !  Not,  Isabel, 
"  that  I  wish  to  cajole  myself  with  any 
"  idea  that  you  will  repent  the  dissolu- 
"  tion  of  our  connexion  —  you  have 
"judged  well  in  renouncing  it  \  but  you 
"  will  for  ever  mourn  the  manner  in 
11  which  you  executed  your  wishes  :  yet, 
"  mourn  it  not,  as  it  respects  me — I  for- 
"  glve  you  cordially,  sincerely  ! — I  could 
"  at  this  moment  take  you  to  my  bosom, 
"  and  weep  over  you  the  tenderest  tears 
"  of  love  and  pity  ! — You  have  but  lifted 
"  the  veil  which  shrouded  from  my  sight 
"  the  heavenly  city  in  which  my  treasure 
"  ought  to  be  deposited ! — You  have  but 
"  loosened  from  my  captive  neck  a  fet- 
"  ter — golden  indeed,  but  still  a  fetter 
"  that  detained  me  as  a  prisoner  from 
"  my  father's  house  ! — You  have  but  set 
"  me  free  to  labour  in  his  cause  ;  and 
ff  with  the  good  blessing  of  my  God  upon 
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"  me,  in  His  service  and  to  His  work 
"  every  hour  of  my  remaining  life  shall 
"  be  devoted ! — Think  not  of  me  then, 
"  Isabel !  think  no  more  of  me,  but  think 
"upon  yourself! — Have  you  not  told 
"  me,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
"  your  cheeks,  that  the  world  was  vain 
'*  and  empty  in  your  estimation — that  it 
"  had  wounded,  but  not  subdued  you, 
"  and  that  henceforth  you  rejoiced  to 
"  say  you  had  neither  part  nor  lot  with 
"  it  ? — I  do  not  reproach  you  with  giving 
"  utterance  to  sentiments  which  you 
"  really  did  not  entertain ;  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  I  know  that,  at  the  moment  you 
"  pronounced  these  words,  you  truly 
"  experienced  the  feelings  they  express- 
"  ed  ;  but,  '  like  the  lightning,  which  is 
"  gone  ere  we  can  say,  it  lightens,'  are 
"  the  convictions  of  the  strongest  mind 
"  when  erected  upon  any  thing  but  an 
?!  experimental  knowledge  of  truth.  We 
"  must  have  something  to  lean  upon — 
"  we  must  have  some  basis  for  our  opi- 
"  nions  ;  and  till  we  learn  to  found  them 
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*  upon  the  Rock  of  ages,  it  is  only  a  suc- 
'  cession  of  airy  castles  we  form  for  our 
'  habitations  :  one  demolished  only  to 
'  make  room  for  another. 

"  Perhaps  no  fabric  that  imagination 
'  can  erect  for  her  ideal  dwelling,  pre- 

*  sents  so  many,  and,  at  a  superficial 
1  glance,  such  superior  attractions  as 
1  that  which  now  deludes  you.     Be  not 

*  offended  at  the  term  I  use — it  is  delu- 

*  sion,  Isabel ;  as  beautiful  as  it  looks, 
'  and  as  full  of  promise  !  it  is  all  hollow, 
1  vain,  and  superficial ! — Will  it  engage 
1  and   satisfy  a  heart  like  your's  ?    As 

*  well  might  the  ocean  be  gathered  in  a 
1  measure,  as  the  desires  of  an  immortal 
'  soul  be  gratified  within  the  narrow 
■  limits  of  this  poor  perishable  world ! 

"  The  experience  of  every  day  con- 

*  firms  to  an  awakened  mind  the  ne- 
'  cessity  of  loosening  the  natural  ties 
1  which  bind  it  to  a  sphere,  in  which  it 

*  gradually  discovers  that  it  has  no  abid- 

*  ing  dwelling.  How  then  should  it 
1  shrink  from  weaving  fresh  bonds   to 
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"  confine  its  affections,  in  a  state  of  cap- 
"  tivity,  to  a  world  it  cannot  but  dis- 
"  dain  ? — Oil,  Isabel !  you  are  deceived  i 
"  Awake  from  the  fatal  trance  into  which 
"  you  have  fallen ! — look  steadfastly  at 
"  the  vain  phantom  of  popular  applause, 
"  which  dazzles  and  misleads  you.  The 
"  applause  of  such  a  world  as  this  !  Oh  ! 
"  what  will  it  do  for  you  at  the  last — 
"  what  will  it  plead  for  you  at  the  last — 
"  how  will  it  comfort  you  at  the  last? 
"  That  tremendous  last  to  which  every 
"  passing  day,  every  passing  hour,  as  it 
"  sounds  upon  your  ear,  is  conducting 
"  you  1 

'*  But  I  cannot  pursue  this  theme,  nor 
"  need  I — I  have  committed  your  cause 
"  to  One  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  His 
"  creatures  in  His  hands  !  That  you 
"  may  be  taught  of  Him,  not  by  the 
"  heavy  discipline  which  now  exercises 
"  me,  but  rather  by  the  leadings  of  love, 
"  is  the  last,  the  only  mortal  hope  and 
"  prayer  of 

"  Edgar  Manvers." 
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CHAP.  IV. 


miss  delmond's  narrative. 


He  felt  the  truths  I  sing,  and  I  in  him  : 
But  he  nor  I  feel  more.     Past  ills,  Narcissa ! 
Are  sunk  in  thee,  thou  recent  wound  of  heart. 

YOUNG. 


I  cannot  dwell  upon  this  portion  of 
Miss  Melville's  story:  it  awakens  feel- 
ings which  the  lapse  of  years  has  not 
been  able  to  subdue — feelings  which  may 
slumber,  but  can  never  die.  Never  can 
I  forget  the  deep,  though  strongly-resist- 
ed agony,  with  which  my  unfortunate 
nephew  beheld  the  abandonment  of  all 
his  fondest  hopes.  Never  can  I  forget 
the  poignant  anguish  of  Isabel,  who, 
with  the  vehement  impetuosity  of  her 
disposition,  would  have  been  prompt  to 
make  him  any  reparation,  even  to  the 
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yielding  of  her  hand  to  him  in  marriage,  if 
by  such  a  measure  she  could  have  restored 
him  to  happiness.     I  was  the  sole  witness 
of  many  heart-rending  scenes  on  either 
part ;  for  to  me  they  mutually  confided 
the  thoughts  of  their   hearts.     To  each 
other  they  became   strangers   from  the 
day  in  which  he   addressed  to  her  the 
foregoing  letter :  they  never  met  again. 
The  sole  desire  of  Edgar  was  to  quit 
England,  and  devote  himself  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause  in  some  distant  land.     He 
speedily  succeeded  in  his  wishes  ;  and  I 
beheld  him  depart  from  his  native  land, 
never,  as  the  event  turned  out,  to  visit 
it  again.     I  beheld  him  silent,  subdued, 
struggling  with  every  mortal  feeling,  and 
even  with  a  parting  smile  that  seemed  to 
prophesy  his  engaging  on  a  voyage  that 
was  to  terminate  in  a  felicity  this  world 
could  neither  know  nor  give — it  was  thus 
I  beheld  him  leave  me.     But  I  must  re- 
frain !    I   must   return   to    Isabel,    and, 
from  the  record  of  her  tumultuous  mind, 
draw  forth  the  residue  of  her   story  — 
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abandoning,  for  my  own  sake,  any  fur- 
ther detail  of  the  various  feelings  she 
seems  to  delight  in  dwelling  upon,  at 
this  part  of  her  narrative. 

I  return  to  it  when  time  had  done  its 
usual  office ;  when  Edgar,  who  never, 
never  was  to  be  forgotten,  was  gradually 
less  often  reverted  to  ;  when  inquiries 
after  his  welfare  were  less  frequently 
made  \  when  the  charms  of  popularity, 
for  a  long  time  despised,  were  begin- 
ning to  display  strong  influence  upon  a 
heart  that  could  not  beat  without  some 
object  to  animate  and  excite  its  fervour  ; 
when  D  ,  which  she  designed  to  be 
the  scene  of  her  strict  retirement,  and 
which  she  declared  she  would  quit  no 
more,  was  at  length  abandoned;  and, 
finally,  when  London — a  scene  of  temp- 
tation and  horror,  from  which  for  some 
time  she  recoiled — and  Miss  Stanley,  the 
source  of  indescribable  remorse  and  sor- 
row, to  whom,  she  had  often  said,  she 
desired  hencefortli   to  be  a  stranger — 
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were  both  to  be  the  objects  to  engross 
her  thoughts. 

Such  were  the  facts  to  which,  by  va- 
rious gradations  in  the  course  of  time, 
Isabel  was  led  :  I  shall  leave  her  to  nar- 
rate their  consequences. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


I  had  now  lived  long  enough,  and  ex- 
perienced a  sufficient  variety  of  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions  in  my  own  indivi- 
dual instance,  to  anticipate  no  situation 
of  mind  too  strange  or  unexpected  to 
be  endured.  Could  I  have  foreseen 
such  a  one,  it  would  surely  have  been  in 
imagining,  on  the  first  night  I  entered  a 
London  theatre,  that  I  should  ever  pre- 
sent before  such  a  tribunal  the  efforts  of 
my  muse,  and  become  a  spectator  of  the 
suffrages  that  were  to  crown  my  work. 
With  what  indignation  should  I  have 
repelled  such  a  surmise  !  with  what  dis- 
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dain  should  I  have  contemned  it !  But 
such  was  the  case — such  was  the  ulti- 
mate result  to  which  a  perturbed  and  ex- 
cited spirit  conducted  a  creature  eager 
after  happiness,  but  mistaken  in  its 
search  !  I  was  not,  indeed,  so  blind  as 
to  suppose  I  had  discovered  it  in  the 
popularity  which  followed  me,  or  to 
rate  it  at  so  low  a  value  as  to  fancy  that 
it  could  exist  upon  the  mere  breath  of 
praise.  But  I  believed  that  I  had  found 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  ex- 
emption from  ennui  which  it  procured 
for  me.  At  present,  all  was  easy  and 
flowing :  I  was  but  at  the  outset  of  my 
new,  adventurous  voyage ;  and,  like  all 
beginners  in  an  enterprize,  I  did,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  embarked 

"  On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea." 

Mr.  Woodville  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  of  my  admirers ;  and  Kate 
(with  whom  I  passed  the  greater  part  of 
my  time,  though  I  had  an  establishment 
of  my  own)  strongly  advised  me  to  en- 
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courage  seriously  the  evident  desire  he 
testified  of  being  more  to  me  than  we 
had  any  of  us  once  supposed.  Marriage, 
in  short,  became  less  and  less  the  sub- 
ject of  his  hints,  and  more  and  more  the 
declared  object  of  his  constant  atten- 
tions to  me.  A  great  barrier  to  the 
chance  of  my  returning  the  attachment 
he  professed  for  me,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  removed,  by  the  marriage  of  Les- 
lie, who,  through  the  interest  of  Mrs. 
Melmoth  and  her  friends,  was  returned 

Member  for ;  and,  as  an  act  of 

gratitude,  if  not  of  love,  was  shortly  to 
lead  Miss  Melmoth  to  the  altar.  I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  the  peculiar  faculty  Mr.Wood- 
ville  possessed  of  forgetting  every  thing 
he  did  not  wish  to  remember,  and  seeing 
nothing  beyond  what  appeared,  would 
have  inclined  him  to  suppose  that,  as  I 
seemed  now  to  have  overcome  every 
feeling  of  attachment  to  Leslie,  I  ac- 
tually had  done  so  ;  and,  aided  by  the 
captivations  of  my  new  situation  in  so- 
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ciety,  was  beginning  to  learn  the  wis- 
dom of  valuing  the  world  at  its  proper 
price,  and  of  henceforth  becoming  an 
ornamental  and  useful  member  of  it,  by 
discarding  all  those  intense  and  danger- 
ous feelings  which  had  hitherto  inter- 
rupted my  successful  career. 

He  either  supposed  this,  or  he  never 
knew  the  full  extent  and  depth  of  my 
attachment  to  Leslie  ;  or  his  passion  for 
me  surmounted  every  other  considera- 
tion ;  or  —  as  after-circumstances  too 
much  justified  me  in  thinking,  though, 
at  the  moment,  such  a  surmise  never 
crossed  my  fancy — he  sought  me  for  ad- 
vantages I  thought  too  highly  of  him  to 
suppose  he  valued.  But  a  woman  of 
fortune  (and  my  uncle's  munificence 
had  rendered  me  this)  must  always  be 
contented  to"  remain  doubtful  of  the  ex- 
act motives  upon  which  her  favour  is 
sought.  Whatever  were  Mr.WoodvihVs, 
I  was  at  present  totally  deaf  to  his  suit. 
I  laughed — I  scolded — I  did  any  thing 
but  contemplate  it,  as  he  requested,  se- 
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riously  ;  till  circumstances  compelled  me 
to  view  with  rather  more  earnestness,  and 
a  better  disposition  to  appreciate,  the  va- 
lue of  the  protection,  and,  as  I  had  every 
reason  to  suppose,  the  warm  attachment 
he  offered  me. 

Through  the  indiscretion  of  Kate,  I 
was  now  known  every  where  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  successful  tragedy.  Scarcely 
any  species  of  literature  procures  for  a 
writer  such  decided  and  intoxicating 
popularity  a  sthis.  Every  body  goes  to 
the  theatre  ;  and  those  who  have  not  the 
capacity  of  reading  a  book,  having  the 
power  of  exercising  their  judgment  upon 
what  they  see  and  hear,  a  writer  for  the 
stage  has  double  advantage  over  all  other 
writers — since,  if  he  fails  to  reach  the 
heart,  he  may  please  the  eye,  and  his 
work  is  accomplished.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  owing  to  some  such  adventitious 
aid  that  I  was  so  successful ;  but  it  mat- 
ters not — I  had  made  a  sensation,  and 
was  now  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  had  made  a  sensation  indeed — but 
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not  where  I  could  have  wished — upon 
Leslie  my  distinction  fell  apparently 
without  any  effect ;  and  the  approbation 
of  the  whole  world,  while  he  was  silent, 
wanted  completion.  Nevertheless  our 
relative  situations  were  now  so  changed, 
that  it  interfered  but  occasionally  with 
my  happiness  ;  but  though  it  was  seldom, 
the  interruption  was  not  a  slight  one — 
but  I  pass  at  present  to  other  themes  ; 
I  shall  have  but  too  soon  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  again. 

It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  a  London 
winter,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  during  the  Easter 
holidays,  that  I  was  invited  to  accompa- 
ny Miss  Stanley  and  a  small  party  down 
to  Richmond,  to  the  country  house  of  a 
lady  who  had  enlisted  herself  on  the 
side  of  my  warmest  admirers,  and  to 
whom  some  months  of  intimate  acquain- 
tance had  very  strongly  attached  me. 
But  our  intimacy  having  been  hitherto 
carried  on  amidst  the  perpetual  whirl- 
pool of  London  society,  it  was  in  the 
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retirement  of  her  elegant  retreat  at  Rich- 
mond that  I   expected  more  than  com- 
mon enjoyment  in  the  society  of  Lady 
Barrington.      I    will   not   pourtray   her 
character  from  the  view  I  took  of  her 
whilst  I  loved  her  more  than  the  imper- 
fections of  her  nature  justified  my  at- 
tachment,  nor  yet  when    I   discovered 
those  imperfections,  and  lost  my  value 
for  her — but  such  as  she  appears  to  me 
in  remembrance,  now   that  years  have 
rolled  away,  and  she  is  numbered  with 
the  dead — and   I  look  back  upon  the 
past  through  the  unvarying  medium  of 
time,  and  its  inseparable  companion  truth. 
Lady  Barrington  was  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary persons  who,  without  striking 
beauty,  and  without   even    seeming   to 
make  any  endeavour  to  please,  took  cap- 
tive at  will  the  affections  of  all  who  sur- 
rounded her.     Her  very  errors    had   a 
charm,  and  even  while  you  disapproved, 
you   would    have    been    sorry    to  have 
exchanged   her  society  for   that  of  any 
other  person.     The  diffusive  gaiety  of 
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her  character,  the  wit  and  pleasantry  of 
her  remarks,  and,  above  all,  the  shrewd 
observation  they  manifested,  totally  kept 
out  of  sight  the  very  positive  certainty 
that,  in  an  evening  spent  with  her,  tete- 
a-tete,  you  had  slaughtered  for  ever  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  half  your  acquain- 
tance— supposing  them  to  know  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  defects  were  comment- 
ed upon.  But,  united  with  this  strong 
disposition  to  satire,  she  appeared  to 
have  deep  and  tender  feelings  ;  in  my 
estimation,  she  had  all  that  Kate  Stanley 
wanted  to  render  her  perfectly  delightful. 
She  had  suffered  much — for  her  story  had 
been  a  melancholy  one  :  young  and  infi- 
nitely attractive,  she  had  been  early 
sought  in  marriage  by  Sir  Edward  Bar- 
rington,  to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached, 
and  they  were  united.  But  the  love, 
which,  on  her  side,  was  as  constant  as  it 
was  fervent,  on  his,  soon  passed  away  ; 
and,  for  many  years,  she  had  to  struggle 
in  secret  with  a  trial,  in  comparison  with 
which,  almost  every  species  of  affliction 
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is  light — the  subjugation  of  a  jealousy, 
which  not  only  herself,  but  every  one  of 
her  acquaintance  knew  to  be  founded  in 
truth.  Within  the  last  two  years,  she 
had,  fortunately,  as  every  body  but  her- 
self thought,  lost  her  husband — but,  with 
all  his  infidelities  and  misconduct,  he 
had  succeeded  in  inspiring  her  with  un- 
diminished attachment.  Her  sorrow  had 
guided  her  to  the  contemplation  of  better 
things,  and  thus  the  capacity  of  her 
mind  for  superior  objects  was  exercised 
for  some  time  upon  that  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  occupy  it.  She  seemed  delight- 
ed to  talk  of  religion,  and  our  intimacy 
was  far  more  the  result  of  our  mutual 
pleasure  in  conversing  upon  this  great 
topic,  than  any  other  common  feeling 
between  us.  Assisted  by  her  views,  and 
those  of  Miss  Delmond  and  another 
friend  never  to  be  forgotten,  I  had, at 
last,  as  I  thought,  arrived  at  exactly  the 
right  comprehension  of  this  important 
subject.  But  I  had  not  yet  learnt  a 
great  fundamental  principle,  which  all 
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young  people,  or  beginners,  of  any  age, 
in  the  study  of  divine  things  would  do 
well  to  act  upon ;  it  is  to  believe  that, 
though  we  are  to  unite  with  all  professing 
Christians  in  a  common  acceptance  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  revelation,  we 
cannot  be  guilty  of  a  more  fatal  error 
than  to  make  the  opinions  and  example 
of  any  human  being  the  standard  of  our 
own  practice  in  the  general  circumstan- 
ces of  life.  As  well  might  one  regimen 
suit  for  every  case  of  bodily  ailment,  as 
one  course  of  religious  conduct  advance 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  all.  There  is  one 
great  physician  who  alone  knows  the 
various  wants  and  infirmities  of  His  peo- 
ple ;  to  seek  His  counsel  in  the  study  of 
His  word,  in  solitude  and  prayer,  and 
meditation,  and  to  distinguish  in  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  in  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions,  and  not  in  the 
opinions  of  others,  the  answer  he  returns, 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  to  make  out  the  mat- 
ter  in   the   best  possible  way,  that  is, 

VOL.  III.  E 
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between  God  and  our  own  souls.  Xot 
that  social  intercourse  upon  this  heavenly 
theme  is  not  a  source  of  the  highest 
happiness  that  can  be  found  in  these 
lower  realms — 

"  A  heaven  beginning  ere  the  world  be  past." 

But  let  it  be  the  sweetener,  the  encou- 
ragement, not  the  foundation  of  our 
practice — if  it  be,  the  consequence  ge- 
nerally follows,  that  opinions,  which 
the  pressing  infirmity  and  corruptions  of 
our  nature  are  perpetually  inclining  to 
a  low  standard,  will  gladly  turn  to  any 
example  that  most  favours  their  disposi- 
tion to  self-indulgence.  It  is  never  to 
be  forgotten  as  a  maxim  in  religion, 
that  we  cannot  be  endangered  by  direct- 
ing our  aim  to  the  highest  point  of  spi- 
ritual attainment ;  but  that  there  may 
be  extreme  hazard,  perhaps  of  the  total 
loss  of  all  that  we  have  already  acquired, 
certainly  of  an  augmented  warfare  in  the 
mental  conflict  we  challenge  with  our  pre- 
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conceived  sentiments,  when  there  is  any 
tendency  to  lower  or  lesssen  our  previous 
efforts. 

Lady  Barrington,  like  me,  had  been 
driven  by  the  exigencies  of  those  suffer- 
ings which  arose  from  her  own  heart  to 
seek  the  aid  of  religion — but,  compared 
with  the  instruction  I  had  received,  her 
advantages  had  been  small ;  hence  her 
views  were  comparatively  low — but  it 
suited  me  to  consider  them  sufficiently 
comprehensive :  it  assimilated  particu- 
larly well  with  my  present  situation,  to 
accord  with  the  opinion  of  any  sensible 
person  who  maintained  that  we  were  sent 
into  the  world  to  take  such  a  part  in  it 
as  inclined  us  to  contribute  our  share  to 
the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  those 
who  lived  in  it,  by  the  exercise  of 
talent,  and  accomplishment,  or  good 
humour,  or  any  gift  with  which  we  were 
endowed. 

All  this  was  infinitely  too  plausible  not 
to  find  a  ready  advocate  in  me  ;  and  I 
was  not  long  of  giving  myself  wholly  up 
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strongest,  the  most  sincere,  I  ever  ex- 
perienced for  any  female  I  had  yet  seen. 
In  friendship,  as  in  love,  and  as  in  every 
other  sentiment,  I  knew  no  medium  ;  I 
was,  therefore,  infinitely  more  attached 
to  her  than  she  was  to  me,  though  I 
believe  she  loved  me  as  much  as  she  was 
at  leisure  to  love  any  body.  But  her 
whole  time  was  dissipated,  nobody  knew 
how7,  and  she  herself  less  than  any  other 
person.  Perhaps  one  of  the  principal 
charms  of  her  society  arose  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  unembarrassed 
by  the  presence  of  others  ;  she  professed 
to  live  out  of  the  world,  and  certainly 
appeared  to  care  very  little  about  it ;  but 
no  one  was  more  sought  after,  and  no  one, 
though  she  went  into  no  large  formal 
parties,  more  continually  engaged. 

"  To-morrow  night,  Isabel, "  she  would 
say  to  me,  "  I  shall  be  alone,  and  we  will 
have  a  happy  evening  together.  You  can 
conceive  nothing,  my  dear,  so  relieved, 
so  rejoiced  as  I   am,  when   the  door  is 
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shut  upon  all  the  world,  and  I  am  at 
liberty  to  think."  And  this  assertion,  I 
am  persuaded,  she  conceived  to  be  li- 
terally true.  Yet,  such  was  the  force  of 
custom,  that  when  the  appointed  evening 
came,  and,  furnished  with  some  books, 
which  I  hoped  we  should  derive  mutual 
edification  in  discussing,  I  arrived  at  her 
dwelling,  it  was  only  to  behold  her  sur- 
rounded with  two  or  three  intimate  con- 
nexions, upon  whom,  she  told  me  in  a 
whisper,  she  could  not  shut  her  door ; 
and  upon  whom,  if  one  might  judge  by 
the  animation  and  liveliness  of  her  dis- 
course, she  could  never  have  had  any 
inclination  to  close  it.  But  no  sooner 
were  they  gone,  than  with  a  variability 
of  mind  that  I  never  witnessed  in  any" 
other  person,  and,  had  I  not  witnessed  it, 
could  never  have  believed,  this  extra- 
ordinary creature,  who  for  hours  had 
seemed  the  very  personification  of  wit 
and  gaiety,  to  whose  mind  it  might  have 
been  supposed  reflection  was  a  total 
stranger,  and  deep  feeling  a  jest,  would 
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fall  at  once  into  a  strain  of  conversation, 
as  sublime  in  its  conception,  as  it  was 
deep  and  affecting  in  its  expression. 
These  brief  moments  were  numbered  by 
me  as  precious.  So  seldom  had  I  met 
with  any  being  capable  of  entering  into 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  filled  my 
own  mind,  that,  in  encountering  her,  I 
seemed  to  have  discovered  a  new  tie  to 
the  love  of  life — a  dear — an  invaluable 
friend ;  and  I  looked  to  my  visit  at 
Richmond  with  indescribable  pleasure. 
There  I  expected  that  I  should  find  no 
interruption,  but  should  enjoy  her  society 
every  day,  and  all  day  long.  Such  was 
also  her  view  of  the  matter,  and  she  had 
not  failed  to  store  her  carriage  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  more  books,  that  we 
were  to  read  and  discuss  in  a  fortnight, 
than,  upon  a  reasonable  computation,  we 
could  have  got  through  in  half  a  year. 

Our  party  consisted  of  Miss  Stanley, 
Mr.  Lushington,  who  was  shortly  to  be- 
come her  husband,  a  Mr.  Conway,  Mr. 
Woodville,    and   myself.      These   were 
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positively  all  she  should  admit,  she  said ; 
and  these,  in  mv  estimation,  were  two 
more  than  sufficed,  for,  amongst  those 
persons  whom  I  did  not  particularly  ad- 
mire, Mr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Conway 
stood  pre-eminent.  The  former  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  of;  the 
latter  I  scarcely  know  how  to  describe, 
since,  like  the  cameleon,  his  appearance 
varied  incessantly.  I  say  his  appearance, 
for,  in  reality,  I  believe  he  was  always 
the  same. 

Upon  no  one  subject  did  Lady  Har- 
rington and  I  so  nearly  dispute,  as  when 
we  talked  of  Mr.  Conway.  I  was  per- 
suaded that  she  over-rated  him  beyond 
all  bounds,  and  never  spared  to  speak 
my  sentiments  upon  that  point.  A  con- 
versation between  Kate  and  her  Lady- 
ship and  myself  on  the  first  night  of  my 
arrival  at  Richmond,  will  illustrate  my 
conception  of  Mr.  Conway's  character, 
as  well  as  display  some  points  in  Lady 
Barrington's  portrait,  which  1  should 
find  it  difficult  to  define. 
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We  had  passed  a  pleasant  enough 
evening,  during  which  Mr.  Conway, 
who  had  been  a  great  traveller,  did  his 
best  to  entertain  us  with  an  account  of 
his  different  adventures.  When  we  re- 
tired, Miss  Stanley,  Lady  Barrington, 
and  I,  sat  down  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  latter,  to  talk  over  all  our  friends 
before  we  went  to  bed.  Her  Ladyship 
began  by  hoping  I  should  now  be  better 
disposed  towards  the  "  unfortunate  Con- 
way," as  she  called  him,  "  if  it  were 
only  upon  a  principle  of  gratitude.,, 

"  Oh,  she  is  a  terrible  barbarian  to 
that  good  man,"  said  Kate ;  "  bene- 
volent soul !  I  wonder  how  one  should 
live  without  him,  considering  the  pretty 
fetes  he  gives  us ;  and  the  sticks  and 
stones  he  brings  from  Babylon  to  orna- 
ment our  boudoirs  ;  and  the  nice  long 
stories  he  tells  us  about  foreign  parts. 
Isabel,  you  really  must  have  the  heart 
of  a  savage  to  hate  that  man  as  you  do." 

"  You  reverse  the  matter,"  said  I  :  "  it 
is  he  that  hates  me." 
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"  No,    no,"    said  Lady    Barrington ; 
"  he  is  only  afraid  of  you." 

"  He  has  a  most  complete  and  perfect 
horror  of  you,  to  be  sure,"  said  Kate ; 
"  a  wild  beast  could  not  put  him  more 
into  a  fright ;  in  fact,  I  believe  he  would 
rather  fall  into  the  jaws  of  a  lion  than 
into  the  claws  of  a  lady  who  has  written 
a  tragedy.  Isabel,  do,  for  the  sake  of 
all  that  is  ridiculous,  write  another  play, 
and  bring  forward  Mr.  Conway  as  the 
hero  of  it" 

"  I  should  be  terribly  puzzled  to  do 
that,  supposing  I  had  the  inclination," 
1  replied.  "  If  Mr.  Conway  had  any 
conception  of  his  own  insignificance,  he 
never  would  be  afraid  of  my  stealing  his 
portrait,  for  I  really  don't  know  any 
use  I  could  make  of  it.  But  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  that  no  persons  are  so 
suspicious  of  being  held  up  to  general 
contemplation,  as  those  that  no  creature 
in  the  world  would  think  it  worth  while 
to  look  at  for  an  instant." 

"  But  really,  Isabel,"  said  Lady  Bar- 
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rington,  u  you  are  unjust,  as  you  always 
are  to  Conway.  He  is  not  insignificant  ; 
he  is  not  contemptible." 

"  That  is,"  said  I ; — but  I  paused  ere 
I  brought  out  the  words. 

"  Go  on,"  said  she. 

u  I  don't  know  whether  I  dare." 

"  I  give  you  free  permission.  You 
were  going  to  say  that  he  lays  himself 
out  to  please  me,  and  I  am  blind  to  his 
faults  ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  so,  Isabel  : 
I  see  that  he  is  ambitious,  vain,  and  con- 
ceited !" 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  said  I,  perhaps  a 
little  touched  with  gall  from  knowing 
myself  the  object  of  this  man's  bitterest 
dislike,  "  do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a 
mere  worldling — a  man  incapable  of  any 
sublime  or  generous  feeling  ? — " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  they  both  clamoured 
upon  me  at  once ;  "  I  swear,  '  said 
Kate,  with  a  naivete  which,  in  the  midst 
of  my  spleen,  made  me  laugh,  "  that  he 
gave  me  this  very  identical  brooch  that  I 
have  in  my  bosom,  which  he  brought  him- 
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self  from  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  or  Nico- 
demus,  I  forget  which,  on  purpose  for 
me  ;  and  that  he  got  it  set  for  me  at 
Hamlet's,  without  charging  me  a  far- 
thing ;  if  that  is  not  generous,  I  don't 
know  what  is." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  sugar-plums 
he  is  for  ever  bringing  to  my  children, 
till  they  are  all  sick,"  said  Lady  Bar- 
rington.  "  Come,  Isabel,  he  stands  ac- 
quitted on  the  score  of  generosity  ;  you 
must  find  some  other  flaw  in  him." 

"  I  could  find  plenty,"  I  replied,  not 
well  pleased  that  she  should  advocate 
the  cause  of  a  person  who  was  certainly 
no  friend  of  mine ;  "  but  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  him  ;  it  suffices  for  me  that 
he  is  a  man  without  religion  " 

"  Oh,  now  we  shall  have  a  sermon  !" 
said  Kate,  with  a  heavy  yawn,  "  so  I 
will  make  off  before  it  begins.  Farewell, 
good  folks  !  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  says,  '  I 
leave  my  character  among  you  ;'  only  I 
hope  poor  Conway  will  have  your  dis- 
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cussion  all  to  himself  for  this  night  at 
least." 

Left  alone,  the  tone  of  Lady  Barring- 
ton  assumed  a  more  serious  character, 
and  she  spoke  of  Mr.  Conway  with  more 
justice. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  him,  Isabel," 
she  said,  s\  absolutely  and  without  qua- 
lification ;  he  is  a  fashion-hunter,  a  world- 
ly man,  and  of  very  low  views  ;  but  such 
are  the  persons  with  whom,  for  the  most 
part,  we  must  all  of  us  be  more  or  less 
doomed  to  associate." 

"  Whether  it  be  more  or  less,"  said  I, 
"  must  surely  depend  chiefly  upon  our- 
selves ;  at  least  where  persons  are  as  in- 
dependent as  you  and  I." 

"  We  can  never  be  independent  of 
each  other,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  taking  a 
false  view  of  things  to  suppose  we  can. 
Reason  and  religion  unite  in  making  the 
happiness  of  life  to  consist  in  our  mutual 
connexion  with,  and  dependence  upon, 
the  good  offices  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
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and  I  declare  to  you,  Isabel,  such  is  my 
creed,  that  I  consider  it  as  much  an  ex- 
ercise of  religion  to  endure  with  good 
will  and  an  endeavour  to  please,  the  so- 
ciety of  frivolous  or  disagreeable  people, 
as  to  say  my  prayers." 

"  I  am  an  advocate  for  self-denial, 
most  undoubtedly,"  I  replied,  "  as  the 
best  basis  of  religion  ;"  and  I  mused  a 
little  upon  what  she  had  said,  till  I 
thought  it  looked  like  what  was  reason- 
able." 

"  Still,"  said  I,  "  it  is  strange  to  me 
that  a  person  with  your  clear  conception 
of  what  is  right,  should  voluntarily  bri«g 
about  you  the  sort  of  people  who  must, 
I  should  think,  keep  you  in  the  constant 
exercise  of  a  strong  effort  of  opposition 
to  your  own  will." 

"  That  is,  believe  me,  Isabel,  because 
you  take  a  view  of  human  nature  which 
it  will  not  bear.  You  cannot  be  sur- 
rounded with  saints  and  angels  till  you 
get  to  heaven.  While  you  are  in  this 
world  you  must  either  be  satisfied  to  take 
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people  as  they  are  (bad  enough,  it  must 
be  confessed,  at  the  best),  or  you  must 
live  by  yourself,  or  with  a  parcel  of 
hypocrites  who  prate  about  religion  as 
the  only  method  they  know  to  make 
themselves  distinguished  ;  whilst,  in  rea- 
lity, they  are  not  only  many  degrees 
worse  than  the  persons  they  often  pre- 
sumeto  censure,  inasmuch  as  they  pre- 
tend to  a  sanctity  they  know  nothing 
about ;  but  they  add  to  their  detestable 
cant  the  most  insufferable  pride  in  the 
very  things  that  make  them  so  intolera- 
ble— their  ignorance,  their  tastelessness, 
their  vulgarity,  and  their  want  of  com- 
mon sense." 

"  Some  amongst  those  who  profess  re- 
ligion," I  replied,  "  will  undoubtedly 
justify  what  you  have  said;  but  I  have 
known  exceptions.  I  once  knew — "  and 
I  thought  to  have  spoken  to  her  of  one 
whose  memory  was  ensiyined  in  my 
heart ;  but  I  ever  trembled  as  I  turned 
to  the  remembrance  of  him.  It  was  a 
chord  of  memorv  which  I  shuddered  to 
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touch.  I  pressed  my  hand  before  my 
eyes,  and  was  silent  Lady  Barrington 
was  too  delicate  to  press  a  painful  sub- 
ject—she asked  no  questions;  and  con- 
tinuing the  discourse,  without  seeming 
to  observe  my  momentary  abstraction,  I 
struggled  with  it,  and  it  passed  away. 

"  Nor  is  it  only  amongst  the  hypo- 
crites of  the  party  that  I  find  what  is 
distasteful  to  me,"  she  said  :  "  amongst 
those  who  are  unquestionably  sincere,  I 
discover  such  revolting  prejudices  and 
errors,  as  could  only  be  the  fruit  of  the 
most  wilfully  perverted  mind.  That  they 
should  reprobate,  as  emanating  from  the 
evil  one,  the  general  character  of  works 
of  imagination  and  fiction,  is,  perhaps, 
consistent  enough,  and  may  be  just ;  but 
to  condemn,  with  a  sneer,  every  produc- 
tion of  taste,  every  work  of  literature, 
and  every  essay  of  fancy,  which  has  not 
a  professedly  religious,  though  it  may 
have  the  most  decidedly  moral  tendency, 
— to  reject  imagination  in  the  lump  as 
a  faculty  of  mind  that  belongs,  art  and 
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part,  to  the  devil,  is  surely  to  act  as  un- 
gratefully to  the  Bountiful  Disposer  of  all 
good,  as  it  is  to  act  cynically  and  ab- 
surdly towards  His  creatures.  Let  ima- 
gination be  restrained,  let  it  be  well  di- 
rected, let  it  always  be  employed  in  the 
cause  of  virtue;  and  instead  of  encoun- 
tering a  foe,  we  meet  with  an  ally,  and  a 
strong  one,  too,  in  the  service  of  our 
Maker !  But  these  hair-brained  enthu- 
siasts have  no  discrimination — they  never 
discover  the  great  truth  that  pervades 
every  thing  in  spirit  and  in  matter.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  degree — I  may  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  and  be  benefited  by  it ; 
but  if  I  drink  a  whole  bottle  I  overstep 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  am  infi- 
nitely the  worse.  I  may  recreate  my 
spirits  and  improve  my  moral  feelings  by 
reading  a  well-written  work  of  imagi- 
nation :  I  may  degrade  them,  and  intro- 
duce disorder  into  my  heart,  by  perusing 
an  improper  one  ;  and  I  must  obvious]  v 
mis-use  my  time  if  I  read  nothing  else, 
though  thev  were  the  best  works  of  the 
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kind  that  ever  were  written  ;  because  I 
can  no  more  derive  solid  information  and 
improvement  from  such  studies,  than  I 
can  expect  nourishment  for  my  body 
from  a  bottle  of  champagne  ;  yet  a  glass 
of  it  now  and  then  enlivens  and  benefits 
me.  It  is  a  question  of  degree  in  reli- 
gion, in  morals,  in  theory,  in  fact,  and  in 
every  thing. —  Voild  d  quoije  me  tiens  /" 

"  It  is  all  very  good,"  I  replied  ;  "  for 
you,  and  for  the  generality  of  the  world, 
it  may  do — but  not  for  me." 

"  And  whv  not  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  am  different  from  other 
people.  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  would 
yield  to  such  an  opinion  ;  but  I  am  now 
compelled  to  it." 

"  This  is  mere  fancy,  Isabel,"  she 
said,  u  or  it  is  just  that  conception  of 
something  extraordinary,  which  makes 
all  of  us  suppose  our  own  a  peculiar 
case." 

"  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  believe," 
said  I,  after  all,  "  that  I  am  not  singular 
in  this — but  that  every  body  has  a  mys- 
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terious  something  within,  which  demands 
a  different  course  of  conduct  from  that 
which  the  generality  of  the  world  are 
pursuing.  We  do  not  see  the  interior  of 
the  heart ;  but  this  I  have  seen — that  all 
thinking  persons,  be  they  religious  or 
moral,  or  what  they  may,  have  a  silent 
system  of  conduct,  which  proclaims  that 
they  stand  aloof,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, from  the  world.  It  must  be  so — 
my  dear  Lady  Barrington,  it  must.  The 
course  of  human  folly  and  thoughtless- 
ness, to  speak  of  it  only  as  it  exists  in 
the  common  interchange  of  society,  is 
too  obvious  to  escape  observation  :  its 
brevity,  its  froth,  and  the  nothingness  to 
which  it  conducts,  cannot  be  passed  over 
by  any  one  who  really  meditates  upon 
it  ;  and  thus  I  suspect  that  even  those 
who  reject  Christianity  as  a  dream,  are 
driven  to  frame  to  themselves  a  sort  of 
religion  of  their  own,  which  springs  up 
from  the  views  which  common-sense  pre- 
sents to  them  of  the  scene  in  which  they 
find  themselves;  and  they  act  upon  this 
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system,  though  secretly,  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at  by  those  who  never  think." 

"  This  may  be  so,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I 
would  not  indulge  such  an  opinion— at 
least  not  to  the  influencing  of  my  own 
practice.  It  tends  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
singularity,  which,  I  think,  is  already 
sufficiently  predominant  to  occasion  you 
much  trouble,  Isabel.  I  am  far  from 
counselling  you  to  be  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  a  total  disregard  of  religion  ; 
but  fix  the  standard  of  your  opinions  on 
this  great  point — not  by  the  morbid  sen- 
sibilities of  your  own  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, but  by  the  calm  suggestions  of 
your  understanding,  and  the  result  of 
your  observation  upon  the  character,  and 
conduct,  and  writings  of  those  you 
have  reason  to  believe  sincere  in  their 
endeavours  to  follow  religious  truth,  and 
who,  in  preserving  a  sober  medium  be- 
tween fanaticism  and  indifference,  pre- 
sent the  best  possible  test  you  can  desire 
of  the  path  that  is  to  be  followed." 
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"  Is  there  not  a  better  test,"  I  asked, 
"  in  the  revealed  word  of  God  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  she  said,  "  as  to  its 
general,  not  always  in  its  particular  mean- 
ing. But  here,  even  here,  I  think  the 
aid  of  human  comment  and  advice  may 
be  useful." 

"  The  result  of  the  whole,"  said  J, 
after  some  contemplation,  "  is  this  :  we 
think  differentlv  because  we  are  differ- 
ently  constituted.  You  possess  what  I 
so  lamentably  want — a  firmness  of  spirit, 
which  makes  you,  in  every  situation,  as- 
sured of  yourself.  Frivolous  society  and 
trifling  conversation  are  no  snares  to 
you,  because  you  are  not  inveigled,  I 
was  going  to  say,  into  adopting  its  tone. 
But  the  reverse  was  certainly  the  case 
this  evening,  when  you  were  rattling  in 
that  style  with  Mr.  Lushington." 

"  And  suppose  I  was,"  said  she,  "  did 
it  follow  that  I  must,  of  necessity,  adopt 
his  sentiments?  On  the  contrary,  I 
thought  them,    as  they  were,   perfectly 
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absurd  ;  and  forgot  them,  and  him  too, 
as  soon  as  they  were  uttered." 

"  But  others,  perhaps,  might  not  sup- 
pose this  of  you,"  I  replied ;  "  and 
hence,  I  should  say,  the  system  you 
adopt  of  entering  into  the  opinions  of 
those  you  fall  in  with,  from  a  desire  to 
please,  is  dangerous,  from  its  liability  to 
mislead,  by  inducing  many  persons  to 
quote  you  as  an  example  of  approving 
what,  in  your  heart,  you  condemn. " 

11  What,  then,  do  you  conceive  to  be 
a  right  system  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  can  point  Out  no  general  plan  of 
conduct,,,  said  I,  "  because  I  can  never 
know  the  different  lights  and  shades  of 
different  characters." 

"  But  for  yourself?"  said  she,  "  what 
is  your  plan  ?" 

"  My  plan  ?"  and  I  smiled,  though  it 
was  with  a  deep  sigh  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  "  I  can  tell  you  what  appears  to 
me  right — what  I  think  — not  what  I  do 
— but  it  is  what  I  wish  to  do ;  and 
once " 
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Again  my  fancy,  ever  prone  to  paint 
in  colours  of  beauty  and  attraction  what 
was  lost  to  me  for  ever — again  it  spoke 
of  that  dear,  injured  saint  with  whom  I 
might — I  might  have  lived  in  the  exer- 
cise of  exalted  and  divine  pursuits  ;  and 
now  so  present  to  my  mind  he  was,  in  all 
the  majesty — the  awful  truth  of  his  cha- 
racter, that  I  could  not  forbear  to  speak 
of  him. 

"  Oh,  Lady  Barrington  I"  said  I,  the 
gushing  tears  bursting  forth  as  I  spoke, 
"  I  once  knew  a  man,  who  lived  for  his 
Maker — it  was  a  divine,  a  beautiful  life 
that  man  lived !" 

I  could  not,  just  then,  utter  more.  She 
soothed  me  tenderly,  and  bid  me  not  to 
speak  of  any  thing  that  pained  me. 

"  No — not  of  him,"  I  said  ;  "  I  must 
not  speak  of  him — but  when  I  think  of 
what  is  good  — but  no  more  of  this  :  for- 
get it — forget  it !  I  was  going  to  say 
something" — and  I  tried  to  recall  it  to 
my  mind. 

"  You    were  £oin£  to  tell    me  what 
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you  wished  to  be  your  system  of  con- 
duct." 

"  As  a  believer  in  revelation,  I  would 
wish  to  make  the  Bible  the  standard  of 
my  conduct.  I  would  wish  to  try  by  it 
my  every  thought,  word,  and  action  ;  I 
would  refer  to  it  every  night  before  I 
slept,  to  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  actions 
of  the  day  ;  I  would  seek  in  it,  every 
morning,  before  I  entered  into  the  world, 
a  safeguard  from  its  pollutions — a  guide 
through  its  dangers.  I  would  have  its 
precepts  ever  before  me  :  if  a  rising  burst 
of  passion  threatened  me,  I  would  be 
checked  by  the  monition  to  *  be  angry, 
and  sin  not ;'  if  a  sally  of  satire,  '  speak 
not  evil  one  of  another '  should  be  my 
warning  ;  if  a  tale  of  slander,  I  would  be 
taught  by  the  same  apostle,  who  declares 
that  *  if  any  man  seem  to  be  religious, 
and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  that  man's 
religion  is  vain ;'  and  thus,  in  every 
temptation,  I  would  be  armed  with  Gos- 
pel doctrines — and,  did  I  but  use  them, 
I  know  that  I  should  be  triumphant." 
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"  Ah!  I  grant  you  that,"  said  she, 
"  did  you  but  use  them.  But  while  we 
are  the  poor,  imperfect  creatures  that  we 
are,  and  ever  shall  be,  in  this  mortal 
state,  we  must  fall  into  temptations — 
repent — and  sin  again  — and  still  repent. 
We  have  a  body  of  sin  within  us,  Isabel, 
and,  till  we  lie  down  in  the  grave,  we 
cannot  put  it  06*'." 

"  Undoubtedly,  we  have,"  said  I ; 
"  and  it  is  that  body  of  sin  which  wrings 
from  every  Christian  spirit  the  deepest 
lamentations.  But,  surely,  we  should 
resist  it  to  the  uttermost,  dear  Lady  Bar- 
rington.  Without  adopting  any  degree 
of  fanaticism,  to  which  no  one  can  be 
more  opposed  than  I  am,  I  number 
amongst  the  most  steady  and  unyielding 
of  my  convictions,  one  which  tells  me  I 
ought  in  no  wise,  and  upon  no  occasion, 
to  suffer  any  person  to  suppose  I  approve 
of  sentiments  that  are  in  the  least  de- 
gree adverse  to  the  principles  I  profess. 
Either  I  am   on  the  side  of  religion,  or 


I  am  not.  If  I  am,  let  me  not  be 
ashamed  of  my  profession." 

"  Yet,  Isabel,"  said  she,  "  you  are 
associated  in  terms  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy with  Miss  Stanley,  who  openly  de- 
clares she  has  nothingto    do  with  it." 

"  I  am  so,"  I  replied ;  "  but  that 
proves  nothing  but  that  I  am  incon- 
sistent, and  bring  remorse  upon  my  soul, 
by  acting  against  my  convictions.  It 
is  my  besetting  sin,  to  know  the  good, 
and  chuse  the  evil — because  I  want 
courage  to  make  sacrifices.  That  is  the 
root  of  all  error — I  am  persuaded  of  it, 
Lady  Barrington.  The  faults  of  almost 
all  human  creatures  are  to  be  traced  up 
to  an  unwillingness  to  deny  themselves 
what  is  pleasing  and  agreeable.  They 
want  courage — or  they  want  patience. 
Oh  !  how  wise  are  those  who  break  the 
bonds,  and  cast  away  the  cords  at  once 
that  bind  them  to  the  trifles  of  this  fleet- 
ing scene  !  I  try  to  do  it  step  by  step, 
and  measure  by  measure ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  I  do  nothing  at  all." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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11  You  do  a  great  deal,"  said  she, 
laughing  ;  "  you  preach  inimitably  well 
— and  you  practise  too,  Isabel — oh  yes 
— don't  repel  the  praise — you  practise 
as  well  as  most  fine  preachers — the  only 
matter  is,  my  dear,  you  do  not  see  the 
hearts  of  others  ;  if  you  did,  you  would 
receive  great  comfort,  in  finding  them  no 
better  than  your  own." 

"  But  it  is  with  my  own  only  that  I 
have  any  concern,"  said  I ;  "  that  fatal 
error  of  comparing  ourselves  with  others, 
or  with  ourselves,  or  with  any  thing  short 
of  the  word  of  God,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  repressed— for  what  says  the 
Apostle?  '  we  dare  not  make  ourselves 
of  the  number,  or  compare  ourselves 
with  some  that  commend  themselves  ; 
but  they,  measuring  themselves  by  them- 
selves, and  comparing  themselves  among 
themselves,  are  not  wise.'  My  con- 
victions resisted — my  conscience  stifled — 
my  warnings  neglected,  are  what  1  shall 
be  judged  by.  Ah !  this  is  fearful !" 
and  I  visibly  shuddered. 
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"  Come,  come,"  said  she,  "  you  are 
getting  too  serious,  Isabel  ;  you  have 
lived  with  those  who  take  the  gloomy, 
the  unnatural  side  of  the  picture.'' 

"  But  lately,"  I  replied,  "  lately  I 
have  lived  only  with  my  own  heart." 

"  And  what  has  it  to  say  to  reproach 
you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  I  ;  "  I  do  not 
investigate.  Is  not  that  a  proof  that  all 
is  not  right  ?" 

She  paused  ;  and  not  waiting  for  her 
reply,  I  rose. 

"  Think,"  said  I,  "  upon  that— think 
if  it  be  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
sign,  when  a  mind  that  once  delighted 
in  reflection,  gradually  abandons,  and 
finally  shrinks  from  the  occupation  ;  and 
when  we  meet  again  to  talk  upon  these 
things,  tell  me  the  result  of  your  con- 
templation." 

I  then  bid  her  adieu. 
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CHAR  V. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION'. 


In  the  pursuit  of  fame,  it  was  always  my  endeavour 
to  make  myself  beloved.  "What  would  fame  be  to  woman 
without  such  a  hope  ! 

MAD.   DE    STAKI. 


I  soon  found  that  in  the  shades  of 
Richmond,  no  more  than  in  the  bustle 
of  London,  could  I  hope  for  uninter- 
rupted communication  with  Lady  Bar- 
rington.  A  very  material  bar  to  the 
pleasure  I  had  expected  in  her  society 
arrived  the  next  day,  in  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Lennox,  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  her  Ladyship's,  who  with  her 
,  husband,  Mr.  Lennox,  came  to  make  a 
visit  at  the  house. 

I  had  met  them  both  in  London,  and 
liked  neither  of  them.     Mr.  Lennox  was 
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a  man  of  fortune  and  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  excessively  proud—  and  that 
was  all,  I  think,  that  could  be  said  about 
him. 

Mrs.  Lennox  was  a  bas  bleu,  and,  of 
course,  very  accomplished,  very  clever, 
very  well  satisfied  with  herself,  and  with 
all  those  who  did  homage  to  her  preten- 
sions and  had  none  of  their  own  ;  but 
exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  such  per- 
sons as  possessed  any  claims  to  distinc- 
tion, more  particularly  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  of  her  own  sex,  and  were 
sufficiently  independent  to  do  without 
her  patronage.  But,  being  a  woman  of 
the  world,  who  knew  how  to  manage 
both  her  face  and  her  feelings,  I  might 
have  been  some  time  in  discovering  this 
trait  in  her  character,  had  I  not  posses- 
sed an  unhappy  faculty  of  seizing  upon 
the  faults,  rather  than  the  perfections  of 
those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 
Whatever  were  my  opinions  upon  this 
point,  however,  as  far  as  they  concerned 
Mrs.  Lennox,   I  was  doomed  to  be  silent 
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upon  them.  Lady  Barrington's  long  in- 
timacy and  friendship  for  her  precluded 
my  speaking  my  sentiments  before  her ; 
and  Kate's  carelessness  about  the  cha- 
racters and  dispositions  of  every  body, 
provided  they  were  fashionable,  and 
gave  pleasant  parties,  held  out  no  hope 
of  disburdening  my  mind  to  her  of  the 
disapprobation  with  which  Mrs.  Lennox 
disquieted  it. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  taste  the  bitter 
which  accompanies  the  sweets  of  popu- 
larity.    Hitherto  it  had  been  an  exhila- 
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rating  draught  of  unmixed  enjoyment 
which  1  calculated  upon,  as  unfailing 
in  delight.  Not  being  born  great,  and 
never  dreaming  upon  the  chance  of 
achieving  any  thing  great,  I  was  truly 
in  the  class  that  Malvolio  speaks  of,  who 
"  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 
No  one  was  more  astonished  at  my  suc- 
cess than  I  was  myself,  and  I  will  pre- 
sume to  say,  no  one  less  elated.  I  took 
it  as  a  gift  from  heaven  —  a  drop  of  joy 
in  a  cup   that   had  hitherto  ■  been  tilled 
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with  sorrow — which  I  drank  with  thank- 
fulness, to  refresh,  and  not  to  intoxi- 
cate me. 

These  being  the  views  1  entertained 
of  the  case,  it  never  entered  into  my 
comprehension  that  it  could  strike  others 
with  a  different  impression — least  of  all, 
that  those  with  whom  I  had  talked  in 
all  the  unreserve  of  bosom  confidence, 
of  every  hope  and  every  fear  which  the 
novelty  of  my  situation  had  inspired 
should  cast  upon  me  the  malignant  glance 
of  envy — that  these  should  suspect  me 
of  being  influenced  by  the  paltry  passions 
which  success  may  inspire  in  a  paltry 
mind,  but  which  I  should  have  disdained 
to  entertain  for  a  moment ;  this  was  a 
surmise  that  never  entered  my  imagina- 
tion— prompt  as  that  imagination  was, 
upon  most  occasions,  to  create  to  itself 
food  for  sorrow — till,  removed  from  the 
noise  and  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
metropolis,  the  novelty  of  the  affair,  and 
the  sensation  it  caused,  I  had  leisure  to 
breathe,  and  to  look  stedfastly  at  all  its 
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consequences.    And  curious  it  is  to  ob- 
serve how  we  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
yorld,  and  through  what  resistance    it 
nakes  its  way  into  the  mind.     In  how 
many  books  with   the  most  languid  in- 
terest, and  often  with  a  supposition  that 
the  writer  spoke  from  his  own  irritable 
feelings  rather  than   a   sense  of    truth, 
had  I  met  with  remarks  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  mankind   to   envy    those  who 
arrive    at   any   distinction,    to   degrade 
them  from  their  elevation,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  level  them  with  the  dust.     It 
was  a  part  of  human  nature  with  which 
I  had  hitherto  had   nothing  to  do,  and 
therefore  supposed  not  to  exist.     Even 
when  it  first  broke  upon  me  I  could  not, 
or  would   not  understand   it.      In    the 
instance  of  Mr.  Conway,   I  saw  that  he 
disliked   me— but  that  it  was  because  I 
had  written  a  successful  tragedy  I  never 
should  have  suspected,  unless  Kate  had 
revealed    the   matter.     Then,    like   one 
possessed  of  a  magic  key  to  every  thing 
that  was  unintelligible,   I  used  it  inces- 
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santly;  and,  dwelling  always  in  extremes, 
perhaps  sometimes  I  applied  it  unneces- 
sarily.    At  all  events,  I  forgot  to  make 
allowance,    as    Mr.  Woodville   told  me 
when  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Conway's  distaste 
to  me,  I  forgot  to  make  allowance  for 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature — I  for- 
got that  mediocrity  of  talent  does  not 
always   imply  mediocrity  of  passions  — 
"  Insignificant  attractions  are  not  always 
accompanied  by  insignificant  feelings," 
he  said  ;  "  and  supposing,  Isabel,  that 
you,  with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  your 
character,  had  been  a  mere   cypher  in 
society  —  untalented,    unaccomplished, 
unattractive,  and,  in  short,  totally  over- 
looked, do  you  not  think  some  splenetic 
feeling    would    sometimes    have    arisen 
against  the   more  highly-favoured    and 
more  noticed  than  yourself  ?" 

I  could  not  but  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  this  address,  which  the  friendship  be- 
tween us  authorized  him  to  use.  "  How 
essential  is  it,  then,"  said  I,  "  to  fortify 
the  mind  with  some  strong  principle  to 
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fight  against  the  evil  propensities  of  our 
nature,  since  on  every  side  they  lie  in 
ambush  against  us  !  how  fearful  must 
be  the  fate,  how  intense  the  anguish,  of 
such  a  mind  as  you  describe — a  common 
inferior  mind,  beset  with  strong  passions. 
I  should  have  been  a  wretched  creature, 
Mr.  Woodville,  certainly,  with  my  rest- 
less feelings,  had  I  been  a  nonentity  in 
the  world.  To  see  one's-self  passed  over 
as  nobody! — how  should  I  have  borne 
that  ?  1  have  not  sufficiently  thought 
of  this — I  have  been  too  hasty  in  con- 
demning poor  Mr.  Conway.  But  Mrs. 
Lennox — she  is  not  a  cypher — she  has 
talents  and  attractions — and  yet,  how 
obviously  she  desires  to  wound  and  mor- 
tify me!  Did  you  observe  last  night, 
when  I  sung,  how  she  began  to  talk  witli 
you,  and  how  manifestly  she  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  away  your  attention  from 
me?" 

He  laughed  at  this — "  it  was  an  un- 
successful effort,  then/'  said  he,  "  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  I  did  not  remark  it ; 
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neither  would  I  counsel  you  to  do  it  for 
the  future — 77  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine — life's 
a  poor  business,  my  dear  Isabel ;  we 
must   not   investigate   it  too    closely." 

"  The  same  maxim  that  I  have  heard 
from  you  a  thousand  times/'  said  I ; 
"  you  are  like  Lady  Barrington's  bul- 
finch — you  have  but  one  note." 

"Yes — another — 1  surely  have  another 
— though  that  is  a  forbidden  song," — 
and  then  he  insidiously  led  to  a  topic  to 
which  I  daily  found  myself  lending  more 
attention  ;  as  yet,  however,  I  declaimed 
against  the  thought  of  marriage.  —  Mr. 
Woodville,  though  I  sincerely  respected 
him,  was  a  person  whose  character  I 
could  not  read  at  a  glance,  as  I  fancied  I 
could  the  characters  of  all  who  were 
honest  and  true.  More  especially  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  religious  tenets,  as 
far  as  I  could  make  them  out ;  but  that, 
in  truth,  was  a  matter  I  was  further  than 
ever  from  now  being  able  to  accomplish. 

Latterly  he  had  expressed  opinions 
upon  this  subject  which  induced  me  to 
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believe  he  really  was  a  Christian  :  his 
conduct,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was 
such  as  would  have  done  no  dishonour 
to  a  religious  profession  ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  my  first  affections  being  for  ever 
blighted—  my  second  engagement  a  mat- 
ter which  I  could  never  bear  to  reflect 
upon  —  my  situation  unprotected  and 
solitary — my  youth  passing  away,  and 
my  views  of  wedded  happiness  lowered 
to  that  medium  through  which  a  disap- 
pointed woman  is  satisfied  to  behold  it — 
I  considered  the  offer  of  Mr.  Woodville 
to  be  just  that  sort  of  opportunity  which 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  cast  away. — 
The  disparity  of  our  age,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  me,  afforded,  as  I  believed, 
every  warrant  for  supposing  that  I 
should  acquire  in  him  a  friend,  who, 
according  to  the  wholesome  counsel  of 
some  wise  man,  would 

"  Be  to  my  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  my  virtues  very  kind." 

And  thus,  if  I  could  but  forget  the  past 
story  of  my  life— the  love  that  Leslie  had 
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first  excited  in  my  bosom — and  the  love 
that  I  had  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Edgar 
Man  vers,  and  the  path  to  heaven  he  would 
have  pointed  out  to  me — I  imagined  that 
in  a   union    with  Mr.  Woodville   there 
remained  for   me    as    much  felicity  as 
could  be  expected  in  the  rugged  road  of 
excited  passion  I  had  chosen  to  follow. 
But  a  stronger  feeling   than  any  other 
weighed  heavily  upon  my  heart !    Leslie 
had,  as  I  believed,  put  the  final,  the  irre- 
vocable seal    upon    every   thought  that 
was    associated    with    his    idea   by   his 
marriage  with  Miss  Melmoth,  an  event 
which  took  place  about  this  time — an 
event   which  far  more   forwarded   than 
retarded  the  success  of  Mr.  Woodville, 
though  I  fancied  myself  inaccessible  to 
any  influence  from    this    circumstance. 
But   who   shall  venture   to  inspect  the 
springs    of  all  their  actions,   and  trace 
them  to  their  legitimate  source  !     I  knew 
not  exactly  what  actuated  me  to  accept, 
but  I  knew  well  what  prompted  resist- 
ances the  overtures  of  Mr.  Woodville  : 
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it  was  the  thought  of  Mr.  Manvers,  and 
of  sealing  my  inconstancy  to  him  by 
an  union  with  another.  Time  enough, 
indeed,  had  passed  ;  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  he  bid 
adieu  to  his  native  land,  and  had  arrived, 
and  prosecuted  successfully  his  labours, 
beneath  the  burning  sun  of  Africa  ;  but 
no  time  could  erase  from  my  repentant 
soul  the  manner  and  the  cause  of  our 
parting.  And  now — now  that  the  gaudy 
bauble,  the  fleeting  fame,  for  which 
I  resigned  him,  began  to  show  its  hollo  w- 
ness — now  did  his  parting  words  come, 
armed  with  daggers,  to  my  remembrance 
— now  did  I  weep  torrents  of  peni- 
tential tears,  when,  sick  with  the  un- 
meaning frivolity  of  the  circle  in  which 
I  found  myself — dissatisfied  witli  Lady 
Barrington,  angry  with  Kate — I  sought, 
in  the  retirement  of  my  chamber,  to 
muse  upon  the  opportunities  I  had  lost 
— the  realities  I  had  cast  from  my  grasp, 
to  woo  an  empty  shadow.  I  loved  Lady 
Barrington    sincerely,  truly — more,    in- 
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deed,  than  assimilated  with  the  feelings 
of  a  woman  who  had  so  many  ties  and 
connexions  to  claim  her  attention.  But 
what  sentiment  of  my  nature  was  there 
that  my  undisciplined  mind  did  not  con- 
vert into  a  source  of  sorrow  ?  And  well 
had  Miss  Delmond,  my  true  friend,  said 
to  me,  "  No  being  that  exists,  Isabel, 
requires  the  safeguard  of  the  very  high- 
est, the  most  spiritual,  the  strictest,  the 
severest  religious  principles,  so  much  as 
you  do." — "And  why?"  I  have  often 
petulantly  asked. — "  Because  you  aban- 
don yourself  so  completely  to  the  senti- 
ment that  engrosses  you,"  she  would  re- 
ply, u  that,  for  the  time  it  lasts,  it 
becomes  your  all  —  your  world — your 
deity.  Then  disappointment  comes,  as 
it  ever  must  come  where  expectation  is 
so  disproportioned  to  reality ;  and, 
thrown  back  upon  your  wounded  feel- 
ings, your  whole  life  is  passed  in  a  series 
of  sufferings  arising  from  your  own  mis- 
takes. Why  will  you  not  at  once  believe 
that  life  is  rilled  with  sorrow — that  friends 
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are  not  always  true — that,  if  they  are, 
they  have  their  faults — that  imperfection 
clings  to  the  best  of  things — and  that 
nothing  short  of  heavenly  views,  and 
heavenly  hopes,  and  heaven  itself,  can 
fill  and  occupy  a  heart  like  your's?" 
Ah!  why  could  I  not  believe  it?  why 
would  I  still  delude  myself  with  thoughts 
of  exalted  friendship  in  a  sphere  where 
nothing  truly  exalted  but  the  love  of 
God  can  find  a  dwelling  ?  why  was  I 
thus  perverse  ? — "  Because,"  as  she  had 
often  told  me,  "  I  was  to  be  taught  by 
misfortune — by  the  consequences  of  my 
errors."  The  process  by  which  such 
monitions  are  accomplished  is  usually 
slow,  and  mine  had  hitherto  been  of 
this  description.  But,  at  this  period, 
events,  and,  as  I  may  now  call  them, 
lessons  of  instruction,  followed  each  other 
with  greater  rapidity.  I  have  often  re- 
marked in  myself,  and  I  suppose  there 
may  be  also  in  other  persons  whose 
minds  are  impatient  and  ill-regulated,  a 
principle,  which  I  know  not  how  to  call 
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by  any  other  name  than  that  of  despera- 
tion. It  is  a  sort  of  propensity,  when 
harassed  by  doubt,  to  rush  upon  any 
kind  of  certainty  which  offers  the  relief 
of  decision,  though  it  be  a  decision  from 
which  reason,  if  suffered  to  speak,  would 
endeavour  to  dissuade  us. 

Some  circumstances  of  the  most 
vague  and  trivial  description  during  my 
stay  at  Richmond,  gave  a  turn  to  my 
destiny  for  the  rest  of  its  duration. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Lennox  I 
had  never  held  any  private  communica- 
tion with  Lady  Barrington ;  at  every  in- 
terval °f  leisure  in  the  latter,  she  became 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Lennox.  This  I 
could  have  submitted  to  without  dissatis- 
faction, had  I  heard  from  Lady  Barring- 
ton  the  slightest  expression  of  regret,  or 
any  kind  of  notice  respecting  the  differ- 
ence between  the  expectation  and  the 
reality  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were 
to  pass  our  time.  On  the  contrary,  she 
seemed  to  delight  in  the  company  of 
Mrs  Lennox  \     and    although  she  was 
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exceedingly  kind  to  me—as  she  was,  in 
a  careless,  easy  style,  to  every  body — a 
less  susceptible  and  exacting  spirit  than 
mine  might  have  experienced  some  dis- 
appointment from  her  conduct.  Had  I 
possessed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Woodville,  I 
probably  should  not  have  even  observed 
any  change  in  her  ;  or,  if  I  had,  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  expressed  no  solici- 
tude about  it.  According  to  what  would 
have  been  his  view  of  things,  there  was 
nothing,  indeed,  to  care  about — nothing, 
in  my  present  situation,  that  was  not  ex- 
tremely pleasant  and  agreeable.  And  so 
it  would  have  been,    had  I  brought  to 

me  couiiiifcujc  vl  me  world  a  heart  fit 
for  its  intercourse  ;  if  I  had  been  content 
to  slide  over  life  without  attachment — 
without  strong  affections— without  car- 
ing whether  I  were  loved  or  not,  just 
performing,  for  my  conscience  sake,  and 
the  probability  of  «g  liereafter,  the  duties 
of  charity  and  good-will — but  literally 
feeling  no  anxiety  for  any  thing  but  a 
constant  "sad  sufficient   supply    of   the 
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agremens  of  society — in  such  a  stale  of 
mind,  I  know  of  few  nations  in  which 
more  pleasure  might  have  been  enjoyed, 
than  at  Lady  Barrington's  house.  De- 
lightful rides  and  walks  in  the  morning ; 
or,  if  we  chose  the  amusement  of  read, 
ing,  every  sort  of  gratification  that  the 
utmost  variety  of  literature  could  afford 
in  the  library — perfect  liberty  to  follow 
our  inclinations  in  the  retirement  of  our 
own  apartments,  if  we  preferred  solitude 
— and  a  general  meeting  at  dinner,  for 
those  who  loved  fun  and  good  eating, 
were  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
minor  enjoyments ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
aveuins  worfuri.  *-  — u  or"  tne  party  as 
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were  patrons  of  small-talk,  or  whist,  or 
billiards,  or  such  music  as  had  a  poor 
chance  of  being  heard  in  competition 
with  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Lennox,  a  beau- 
tiful resource  against  the  horrors  of  un- 
occupied hours.  But,  amidst  all  these 
delights,  I  was  daily  growing  more  dis- 
satisfied with  myself  and  every  body 
about  me  ;  for,  added  to  the  neglect  of 
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Lady  Barrington,  I  fancied  I  began  to 
perceive  in  Miss  Stanley  an  alienation  of 
affection.  I  was  not  prompt  to  pay  much 
attention  to  this,  because  Kate  had,  at 
all  times,  a  characteristic  indifference  to 
all  her  friends — a  trait  which  was  not 
lessened  by  her  being  obliged,  by  her 
engagement,  to  devote  to  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton  as  much  attention  as  she  had  for  the 
service  of  any  body.  But  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  one  so  jealous  of  notice— so 
alive  to  any  diminution  of  respect  as  I 
was,  not  to  be  struck  with  at  least  one 
alteration,  which,  in  a  person  of  Kate's 
indolent,  unobservant  habits,   was  parti- 

cularly  obvious  :  it  was  a  aispuoiwuu  iur 

criticism  and  literary  remark,  as  severe 
as  it  was  sudden. 

Hitherto  she  had  avowedly  not  known 
or  cared  if  all  the  authors  that  ever 
wrote,  with  all  their  works,  had  never 
existed.  She  rarely  took  up  a  book, 
except  when  her  maid  was  curling  her 
hair  ;  and,  certainly,  her  zeal  in  behalf 
of  my  tragedy   had    arisen    much   more 
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from  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  act- 
ing the  part  of  its  patroness,  than  any 
warm  admiration  of  the  work  itself.  That 
over,  and  the  distinction  she  had  assisted 
to  bring  upon  me  accomplished,  she  ex- 
pected, I  suppose,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  I  should  triumph  in  a  suc- 
cess which,  in  making  me  independent 
of  her  good  offices,  rendered  me  just  as 
obnoxious  as  all  rising  people  must  be 
to  those  who  remain  below.  The  illus- 
tration, perhaps,  is  rather  low  ;  but  as 

"  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,"— 

I  have  often  been  amused  in  fancying  an 
exemplification  of  this  malignant,  but 
too  common  feeling  in  human  nature,  in 
the  little  boys  that  scamper  after  a  car- 
riage as  it  passes  through  the  street — all 
are  at  once  scrambling  for  a  place  behind 
it;  but  no  sooner  are  the  efforts  of  a  can- 
didate crowned  with  success,  than  the 
voices  of  those  who  fail  are  clamorous 
to  have  him  dethroned.     Where  one  is 
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playing  no  part  in  it,  it  certainly  is  plea- 
sant enough,  as  the  poet  says, — 

'*  From  the  loopholes  of  retreat 
To  look  at  such  a  world." 

But  my  sensitive  heart  was  yet  inter- 
mingled with  the  various  anxieties  that 
wait  upon  all  who  love  and  admire  too 
much.  I  loved  Kate  infinitely  too  well 
to  be  indifferent  to  her  sentiments  for 
me — hence,  though  I  was  too  proud  to 
confess  it,  and  to  ask  the  cause  of  her 
growing  distaste  to  me,  I  beheld  it  with 
an  uneasiness  which,  added  to  my  other 
source  of  disquiet  in  the  neglect  of  Lady 
Barrington,  made  me  fancy  there  existed 
not  in  the  world  a  creature  so  unhappy 
as  myself. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  this  had  been 
the  case  ;  but  I  kept  all  my  discomforts 
to  myself,  and  by  dint  of  despising  the 
world  and  all  things  in  it,  and  drawii 
up  very  profitable  resolutions  for  the 
future,  I  contrived  to  hide  my  discontent 
from   observation.     It   happened,    how- 
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ever,  about  this  time,  that  I  could  not 
avoid  betraying  much  more  of  my  mind 
than  I  intended.  We  were  all  listening 
to  a  work  of  imagination  from  the  pen 
of  a  celebrated  writer,  which  Mr.  Con- 
way, for  two  or  three  successive  even- 
ings, had  been  reading  to  us  ;  when  he 
paused  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  which 
related  incidents  the  most  preposterous 
and  absurd,  and  from  which  no  moral  to 
atone  for  their  eccentricity  could  by  any 
possibility  bely  extracted,  there  was  a  ge- 
neral voting  of  the  opinions  it  had  ex- 
cited. I  purposely  withheld  my  senti- 
ments, because  I  could  not  represent 
them  to  be  favourable,  and  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  enter  into  any  argument  to  defend 
them.  But  I  was  not  permitted  to  main- 
tain my  neutral  ground;  for  Mrs.  Lennox 
observing  my  silence,  requested  to  hear 
my  opinion.  I  gave  it  in  temperate,  but 
very  decided  terms,  against  the  work  in 
question  ;  upon  which  Kate,  who,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Conway  was 
reading,  had  been  carrying  on  a  whis- 
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pered  dialogue  with  Mr.  Lushington, 
suddenly  devoted  to  the  case  the  most 
energetic  attention,  and  proclaimed  that, 
for  her  part,  she  thought  it  perfec- 
tion. 

"  What  fault  can  you  possibly  find 
with  it,  Isabel  ?"  she  said. 

"  Only  that  it  bids  defiance  to  com- 
mon sense,,,  said  I  ;  "  if  I  could  be- 
lieve in  witches  and  hobgoblins  I  might 
think  it  very  fine  ;  but  as  I  have  no  such 
faith,  it  fails  with  me,  I  confess." 

"  So  it  must  with  every  one,"  said 
Mrs.  Lennox,  learnedly,  "  who  them- 
selves fail  to  throw  over  a  fictitious  work 
the  illusive  veil  it  demands." 

11  Oh,  it  must  never  demand  any  thing 
of  that  kind  from  Isabel,"  said  Kate  ; 
"  she  is  for  rending  asunder  all  veils, 
and  looking  upon  hideous  human  nature 
just  as  it  is." 

"  You  have  well  said,  Kate,"  I  said, 
"  in  calling  it  hideous  !" 

"  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  well  said," 
observed  Mrs.  Lennox  ;  "  I  am  disposed 
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to  think  favourably  of  my  species.  I 
am  for  honouring  it  upon  all  occasions, 
and  believing  it,  as  it  most  assuredly  is, 
capable  of  the  noblest  deeds ;"  and  she 
then  ran  out  into  a  long  dissertation, 
every  word  of  which  I  have  forgotten, 
upon  native  grandeur  of  soul,  elevation 
of  sentiment,  ancient  Roman  dignity, 
Seneca,  Socrates,  Arria  and  Paetus,  Re- 
gulus — the  battles  of  Corunna,  Waterloo, 
the  Russian  campaign,  and  nobody 
knows  what  beside,  concluding  the  whole 
tirade  with  a  sonnet  of  Petrarch,  which 
she  gave  us  in  the  original,  and  which 
might,  perhaps,  settle  the  question  for 
those  who  understood  it — but  amongst 
which  number  as  I  could  not  enlist  my- 
self, I  remained  still  unconvinced,  and 
tenacious  of  the  opinion  I  had  already 
expressed.  This  was  a  bold  thing  to  do 
against  such  an  antagonist  as  Mrs.  Len- 
nox, the  leader  of  taste,  the  dispenser  of 
fame ;  and  I  could  perceive  that  Mr. 
Woodville  looked  a  little  uneasy  at  my 
determined  opposition  to  her,  but  this 
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was  far  from  inclining  me  to  retreat.  In 
proportion  as  I  perceived  he  feared  for 
me,  I  grew  courageous.  I  even  ven- 
tured to  say,  at  once,  that  the  sentiments 
of  Mrs.  Lennox  and  my  own  were  ma- 
nifestly derived  from  such  very  different 
sources,  that  it  was  not  likely  we  should 
ever  unite  in  opinion. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
source  from  whence  you  derive  your 
opinions,"  said  she,  "  therefore  I  must 
think  it  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
yon  should  determine  upon  the  origin  of 
mine." 

"Of  course  I  merely  guess  upon  what 
they  are  not  founded,"  said  I. 

"  And  what  is  that,"  she  inquired. 

I  hesitated  in  my  reply,  not  from  any 
fear  of  offending,  but  because  I  really 
was  unwilling  to  introduce  so  sacred  a 
subject  as  religion  into  a  discussion  of 
this  kind ;  but  Miss  Stanley  settled  the 
difficulty  for  me,  by  answering  in  my 
stead. 

"  Isabel  means  that  you  don't  read 
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your  Bible,  Mrs.  Lennox,"  said  she, 
"  or  build  your  opinions  upon  what  you 
find  there." 

"  Oh,  that  is  it !"  said  she,  "  Miss 
Melville  is  one  of  the  enlightened  then, 
I  suppose  ;  I  beg  your  pardon !"  and 
she  bent  to  me  with  mock  humility,  "  I 
was  not  aware  of  it :"  and  having  said 
this  with  an  air  which  implied  that  to 
hold  any  argument  with  a  person  who 
believed  in  the  Bible,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
erect  it  into  a  standard  of  opinion, 
would  betoken  as  much  wrong-headed- 
ness  as  to  dispute  with  a  lunatic,  she  was 
silent.  I  deceived  myself  with  suppos, 
ing  that  it  was  purely  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  religion  that  made  me  proceed  with 
the  subject  after  I  observed  this  ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  a  mingled  motive,  and  that 
resentment  for  her  contempt  induced 
me  to  remark — 

"  And  had  you  been  aware  of  it,  Mrs. 
Lennox,  may  I  ask,  what  then  ?" 

"  Why  then,"    she   replied,  with  an 
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ironical  smile,  "  I  should  have  had  no 
occasion  to  ask  your  opinion  of  the  work 
we  have  been  reading  ;  and  certainly  I 
should  never  have  disputed  with  you 
upon  the  virtue  of  human  beings.  I 
don't  profess  much  acquaintance  with 
the  sentiments  of  persons  who  assume 
to  themselves  the  title  of  the  religious 
world,  but  I  am  aware  they  ground 
them  upon  an  assumption  of  there  being 
no  such  thing  as  virtue." 

"  Indeed  ! — I  was  not  exactly  aware 
of  that,"  said  I. 

"  Were  you  not  ?"  said  Kate,  "  why 
J  knew  as  much  as  that." 

"  And  so  did  I,"  said  Mr.  Lush- 
ington. 

"  I  believe  I  also  was  not  altogether 
dark  upon  this  point,"  said  Mr.  Conway, 
"  lamentably  deficient  as  I  confess  my- 
self upon  such  matters,"  and  he  shrug- 
ged up  his  shoulders,  as  if  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  a  sad  case  indeed,  if  he 
had  been  otherwise  than  deficient. 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  been 
very  angry  if  any  one  else  had  said  that 
of  you,  Mr.  Conway,"   said  I. 

"  Indeed  I  should  not,"  he  replied, 
with  great  earnestness  ;  "  you  know  very 
little  of  my  character,  Miss  Melville,  if 
you  imagine  I  take  any  pride  in  passing 
for  a  person  of  information  upon  points 
on  which  I  really  am  ignorant.  I  should 
quarrel  with  no  man,  or  woman  either, 
who  taxed  me  with  not  knowing  the 
tenets  of  a  peculiar  religious  sect." 

"  But  you  would  quarrel  with  any 
man  or  woman,  I  should  think,  who  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  your  acquaintance  with 
subjects  of  antiquity — the  Egyptian  py- 
ramids, for  instance." 

"  I  should  certainly  think  that  im- 
pertinent," he  replied,  with  a  smile  of 
conscious  superiority,  "  Those  are  sub- 
jects upon  which  I  may  presume  to  argue 
with  any  one ;  because  the  result  of 
much  study  and  personal  observation  en- 
titles me  to  be  informed  upon  them." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I,  "  and  as  long 
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as  you  are  not  assailed  with  impertinent 
observations  upon  that  side,  presump- 
tuous remarks  upon  the  religious  ig- 
norance to  which  you  plead  guilty,  are 
of  very  little  consequence." 

I  endeavoured  to  make  this  pass  as 
raillery,  but  it  looked  too  much  like 
truth,  and  Mr.  Conway,  in  visible  dis- 
pleasure, walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  but  not  without  notice  ;  for  Kate, 
who  never  passed  over  any  opportunity 
for  a  joke,  though  not  much  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  prefer  one  in  my  favour,  could 
not  refrain  from  calling  after  him — "  Oh 
don't  run  away,"  said  she ;  "  Isabel 
will  triumph  over  us  unmercifully,  if 
she  thus  speedily  drives  one  of  our  gal- 
lant champions  off  the  field. " 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  he  with  a  very 
equivocal  smile,  which  contended  with 
a  furious  glance  at  me;  "  your  cham- 
pion I  am  always  proud  to  be,  Miss 
Stanley,  but  it  must  be  when  you  op- 
pose me  to  some  less  deadly  weapon  than 
the  tongue    of  a  lady — a  learned  lady 
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too  !  it  really  is  demanding  too  much  of 
me,"  and  he  shook  his  head,  accom- 
panying the  gesture  with  a  laugh,  which, 
with  one  degree  more  of  passion,  would 
infallibly  have  been  a  cry, 

11  What  is  all  this  ?"  said  Mr.  Lennox, 
rousing  himself  from  a  slumber  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  amuse  himself  with  looking  over  a 
portfolio  of  caricatures  while  Mr.  Con- 
way was  reading.     "  What's  all  this  ?" 

"  Simply  that  the  ladies  want  me  to 
defend  a  question  for  them — and  I  really 
confess  a  degree  of  cowardice  that  com- 
pels me  to  run  away;"  said  Mr.  Con- 
way, taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Lennox  at 
the  caricatures,  as  the  latter,  inquiring 
with  a  yawn  "  what  we  were  talking 
about,"  approached  our  circle. 

"  Oh,  nothing  that  will  interest  you, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  looking 
round  her  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to 
challenge  admiration,  for  having  given 
utterance  to  something  witty. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  he,  depositing  him- 
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self  at  full  length  upon  a  sofa.  M  What, 
were  you  talking  about  the  report  of  the 
corn  laws — or  the  Lord  Chancellor —  " 
here  he  yawned  most  heavily  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  beginning  to  speak  with 
his  mouth  at  the  utmost  stretch,  he 
added,  "  or  Mrs.  Fry — or  any  other  old 
proser  ?" 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Lennox,  you  will 
send  us  all  to  sleep,,,  said  Lady  Barring- 
ton,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  and 
now  seemed  anxious  to  seize  upon  the 
first  opportunity  of  ending  a  discussion 
which  she  evidently  did  not  like. 

<£  Well,  but  tell  me,"  he  continued, 
with  another  vawn,  which  betokened 
but  little  solicitude  about  what  he  peti- 
tioned, "  what  have  you  all  been  talking 
about ?" 

"  Religion,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Len- 
nox. 

"  Oh,  that's  it !"  said  he,  opening  a 
book  that  lay  near  him,  and  asking  no 
more  questions. 

"  Come,  you   are   not  to  dispose  of 
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yourself  in  that  way,"  said  Kate,  taking 
his  book  away  from  him,  "  we  want 
men  at  arms — valiant  defenders  against 
Isabel." 

"  Who?"  and  he  looked  round  him 
to  find  out  who  Isabel  could  be. 

"  Miss  Melville,"  she  continued. 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,"  said  he,  "  upon 
no  account  will  I  oppose  Miss  Melville — 
I  am  quite  sure,  ma'am,"  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  me  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  been  in  the  house,  "  I 
am  of  your  opinion,  be  it  what  it  may," 
and  he  bowed. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
part  of  prudence  to  have  supposed  all 
this  to  be  badinage  ;  but  I  could  not  thus 
impose  upon  myself — I  saw  that  I  was 
hated — though  I  could  not  be  con- 
temned, and  I  had  not  courage  to  sup- 
port it.  The  silence  of  Mr.  Woodville 
and  Lady  Barrington,  though  I  know  not 
what  they  could  have  said  to  assist  me, 
increased   the   disorder  of  my  mind.     I 
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felt  the  colour  mount  to  my  cheeks,  and 
my  whole  frame  tremble  with  the  agita- 
tion of  my  feelings  ;  but  I  had  strength 
to  restrain  any  declared  expression  of 
them*  I  rose  as  tranquilly  as  I  could, 
and  tried  to  smile,  as  I  took  my  leave,  by 
saying,  "  The  matter  then,  I  believe,  is 
settled.  Mr.  Lennox,  as  the  champion 
of  the  party  opposed  to  me,  confessing 
himself  entirely  of  my  opinion,  there  re- 
mains, I  suppose,  nothing  but  that  I  en- 
joy my  triumph."  I  then  retired,  to  hide 
the  first  fruits  of  the  triumph  of  which 
I  spoke,  and  which  consisted  in  a  violent 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Shall  I  never  be  at  rest  ?ri  I  said,  as 
with  tumultuous  and  unhappy  emotion, 
I  paced  up  and  down  my  room,  musing 
upon  the  wounds  that  had  been  given  to 
the  strongest  feelings  of  a  woman — a 
desire  to  be  approved  and  defended, 
and  a  dread  of  exciting  the  disrespect 
and  neglect  of  the  other  sex.  Yes,  even 
such  creatures  as  Mr.  Conway  and   Mr. 
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Lennox,  though  I  despised  them,  I 
found  had  the  power  of  humbling  and 
mortifying  me. 

"  But  never  could  they  have  possessed 
this  power,"  I  said,  "  had  I  been  con- 
tent to  walk  in  the  path  that  women  can 
only  walk  in  safely.  Had  I  given  my- 
self to  the  duties  of  private  life ;  had  I 
spent  the  force  and  energy  of  my  facul- 
ties, not  in  the  vain  effusions  of  a  raised 
imagination,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the 
soft  charities  that  court  the  shade,  and 
ask  a  female  hand  to  cultivate  them — 
then  I  should  have  been  no  mark  for 
coxcombs  to  assail ;  then  I  should  have 
been  unobserved — and  being  unobserved, 
I  should  have  fulfilled  a  woman's  proper 
destiny." 

In  the  midst  of  these  painful  rumi- 
nations, my  maid  brought  me  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Mr.  Woodville. 

"  The  greater  part  of  our  party  are 
"  engaged  at  cards ;  permit  me  to  re- 
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"  quest  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
"  you  in  the  library. 

"  Yours  ever, 
"  H.  W.  " 

It  will  be  supposed  I  was  in  no  dis- 
position to  comply  with  this  request, 
after  the  supineness  in  my  behalf  which 
Mr.  Woodville  had  displayed ;  and  I 
returned  him  a  verbal  answer  that  I  was 
particularly  engaged.  I  passed  the  rest 
of  the  evening  in  my  own  room,  medi- 
tating upon  many  plans  for  my  future 
life ;  amongst  which,  two  only  appeared 
desirable  to  be  pursued,  and  upon  one 
of  them  I  believed  I  should  fix  before  I 
was  many  weeks  older.  The  first  was, 
to  retire  for  ever  from  society,  and  in 
some  secluded  spot  devote  my  time  and 
fortune  to  the  sole  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting my  fellow  creatures.  The  other 
suggested  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Woodville,  and  thus 
taking  a  place  in  the  world  which  would 
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sufficiently  elevate  me  above  the  petty 
attacks  of  malice  and  envy,  and  provide 
for  my  advancing  life  the  protection 
which  every  female  more  or  less  re* 
quires,  and  without  which,  unless  her 
sensibilities  are  considerably  below  the 
freezing-point,  she  would  do  well  to  hide 
herself  in  the  closest  retreat  she  can  dis- 
cover, from  the  pitiless  temper  of  human 
creatures,  prone  always  the  most  to  op- 
press what  is  most  weak  and  defenceless. 
But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I 
could  for  a  moment  have  contemplated 
an  union  with  Mr.  Woodville,  if  I  had 
been  actuated  only  by  motives  of  worldly 
prudence.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  was 
persuaded  that  no  man  whatever  would 
again  inspire  me  with  an  attachment 
like  that  I  had  felt  for  Leslie,  I  believed 
that,  with  all  my  disapprobation  of  his 
peculiar  kind  of  faults,  I  had  a  respect 
and  value  for  Mr,  Woodville,  which  al- 
together offered  as  sufficient  a  basis  for 
matrimonial  happiness  as  I  could  now 
presume  to  calculate  upon  ;  and  as  time 
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and  events  had  considerably  subdued 
my  enthusiasm  upon  the  subject  of  love, 
I  believed  that  the  sentiments  I  enter- 
tained for  him,  being  of  a  more  sober 
cast,  were  far  more  likely  to  lead  to 
happiness  than  those  I  had  formerly 
nourished  with  so  much  suffering  and 
disappointment.  There  was  another  mo- 
tive, and  a  very  strong  one  too,  which 
inclined  me  to  this  side  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Woodville,  though  not  an  old  man, 
was  sufficiently  removed  from  a  young 
one,  to  have  formed  his  opinions  upon  the 
result  of  shrewd  and  prudent  observation. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  judg- 
ment— as  far  as  the  things  of  this  world 
were  concerned,  I  never  knew  a  wiser 
person  ;  and  I  had  the  vanity  to  think 
that  all  that  was  wanting  to  render 
his  character  as  nearly  perfect  as  frail 
humanity  permits,  my  persuasion,  my 
counsel,  my  tenderness,  when  tenderness 
became  my  duty,  would  effect— and  thus 
I  should  have  the  ineffable  delight  of 
leading  in  the  path  of   truth  and  life 
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the  man  who,  as  my  husband,  it  most 
behoved  me  to  win  over  to  the  sacred 
cause.  I  anticipated  a  gradual  retreat 
from  the  sickening  gratifications  of  this 
empty,  paltry  world — 1  anticipated — but 
no  matter,  these  dreams  are  past — I 
must  hurry  over  these  fond  delusions. — 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  were  my  last — I  bid 
them  farewell,  and  turn  to  simple,  stub- 
born, undeceiving  facts.  These  must 
teach  the  moral  I  would  inculcate.  Let 
it  not,  then,  surprise  the  reader  of  my 
strange  narration  to  hear  that,  from  the 
frivolous  conversation  I  have  just  record- 
ed, and  the  ideas  to  which  it  gave  birth 
in  my  fluctuating  mind,  the  most  im- 
portant effects  resulted. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  on  the 
following  morning,  Mr.  Woodville  sought 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  me. 
His  object  was  to  remove  any  dis- 
pleasure which  his  silence,  during  the 
assaults  I  supposed  to  be  levelled  at  me, 
might  have  excited  in  my  mind.  He 
talked    so  reasonably    and   so  sensibly 
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upon  the  necessity  of  laughing  at,  rather 
than  resenting  or  taking  in  a  serious 
light  these  "sallies  of  gaiety  "  such  he 
called  them — that,  although  he  failed  to 
alter  my  opinion  that  they  originated  in 
the  most  malevolent  feelings,  he  fully 
convinced  me  of  the  absurdity  of  per- 
mitting them  to  disturb  my  happiness ; 
as  also  that  his  silence  was  only  a  tem- 
porary neutrality,  till  the  favourable  mo- 
ment arrived,  for  which  he  assured  me 
he  was  watching,  to  step  in  dexterously 
to  my  aid,  but  which  intention  was  frus- 
trated by  my  precipitate  and  unexpected 
retreat. 

The  whole  of  the  matter  may  be  com- 
prized in  a  few  words.  I  had  hastily 
decided,  and  I  as  hastily  acted — our 
interview  was  concluded  by  my  accept- 
ance of  his  offered  hand. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


Certainly,  in  a  general  way,  the  best  mere  moral  characters 
are  only  what  any  one  may  be,  and  all  prudent  persons  at  all 
times  would  be,  if  Christ  had  never  come  into  the  world. 

adam's  private  thoughts. 


The  destiny  of  a  woman,  though  it  be 
a  very  unhappy  one,  is  never  completely 
miserable  till  she  has  made  an  unfortu- 
nate marriage.  I  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Woodville,  and  put  the  final  seal 
upon  my  fate.  A  few  months,  a  very 
few,  we  were  mutually — can  I  say  happy? 
should  I  not  more  justly  speak  in  calling 
it  deceived  in  each  other?  I  was  will- 
ing to  be  blind — I  was  willing  to  cast  a 
veil  over  the  faults  of  him  to  whom,  at 
the  altar,  I  had  promised  love  and  obe- 
dience ;  and  long,  very  long  after  dis- 
appointment had  depressed  and  broken 
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my  peace,  religious  principle  kept  me 
silent  and  submissive — would  that  it  had 
kept  me  ever  so!  would  that  it  had 
effectually  and  permanently  operated  to 
incline  me  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness 
I  had  prepared  for  my  own  lips,  with  the 
patience  that  penitence  and  remorse 
ought  to  have  inspired  !  But  pride,  my 
master  passion,  though  lulled  awhile  by 
principle,  was  still  the  bane,  the  cruel 
bane  of  my  peace !  It  awoke  with  re- 
newed strength,  to  goad  me  into  heart- 
burnings and  all  the  torments  of  a  wound- 
ed spirit.  I  lost  the  safeguard  of  passive 
endurance— a  wife's  best  armour.  I  ceas- 
ed to  resist  and  struggle  with  the  temp- 
tations of  my  haughty  temper.  I  ceased 
to  sanctify  my  trial,  and,  failing  to  turn 
its  force  where  the  merciful  Dispenser 
of  affliction  directed  it  to  be  spent,  against 
the  rebellion  of  a  corrupt  heart,  I  con- 
verted it  into  a  source  of  increasing  fret- 
fulness  and  dissatisfaction. 

I  had  been   married  about  a  twelve- 
month, and  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wood- 
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ville,  a  man  of  letters,  a  man  of  fortune, 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament,  I  wanted 
now  no  protection  from  the  assaults  of 
envy,  if  any  had  been  offered  me  ;  but 
being  no  longer  defenceless,  I  was  no 
longer  attacked — I  filled  a  place  in  so- 
ciety which  most  persons  thought  an 
enviable  one,  and  I  should  have  perhaps 
been  more  disposed  to  think  so  myself, 
if,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  or  any 
familiarity  of  intercourse  with  the  wisest 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  I  could 
have  been  satisfied  that  the  course  I  was 
pursuing  was  a  right  one.  I  had  settled 
some  of  my  opinions,  but  not  all ;  I  had 
not  yet  been  able  distinctly  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  I  could  safely  associate  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  pleasures  and  such 
company,  as  my  husband's  habits  and 
rank  in  life  naturally  connected  him 
with.  This  had  been  the  cause  of  some 
discomfort  between  us,  when  I  declined 
engagements  or  otherwise  interfered  with 
his  wish  of  introducing  me  into  much 
more  notice  than  I  thought  to  be  good 
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for  me.  If,  as  Miss  Melville,  I  had 
been  courted  for  my  popularity,  as  Mrs. 
Woodville  I  was  still  more  distinguish- 
ed. Besides  being  invested  with  the 
power  to  please,  I  had  now  also  the  power 
to  patronize  ;  and  how  far  that  power  is 
sought  and  flattered,  a  very  small  ac- 
quaintance with  London  life  will  suffice 
to  show.  But,  like  all  other  powers,  it 
must  be  kept  in  exercise  to  be  servicea- 
ble to  its  possessor. 

Wearied  with  its  nothingness,  and  soon 
satiated  with  its  froth,  I  was  gradually 
growing  more  and  more  inattentive  to 
the  preservation  of  my  station  as  a  lite- 
rary woman.  This  did  not  please  Mr. 
Woodville — it  had  long  been  too  obvious 
to  me  that  one  of  my  chief  attractions  in 
his  eyes  had  been  the  distinction  with 
which  my  talents  had  invested  me.  In 
his  estimation,  it  was  a  pearl  beyond 
all  price,  an  opinion  which,  before  our 
marriage,  he  had  only  hinted,  but  which, 
when  the  authority  of  a  husband  per- 
mitted him  to  dictate,  he  somewhat  un- 
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skilfully  counselled  me  to  cultivate,  as 
the  best  means  of  maintain-  ig  my  place 
in  his  affections.  I  had  hitherto  laughed 
at  such  advice ;  and  whilst  it  was  couched 
in  general  terms,  I  had  the  option,  which 
I  never  failed  to  use,  of  letting  it  pass 
without  discussion. 

Upon  one  occasion  I  could  not  avoid 
to  speak  more  explicitly  upon  this  point 
than  I  yet  had  done.  We  were  at  break- 
fast, and  as  he  was  reading  the  news- 
paper, he,  as  it  were  by  mere  chance,  re- 
marked that  "  a  new  play  had  appeared 
the  night  before  at  Drury  Lane,  which 
was  highly  successful."  I  made  some 
slight  reply,  and  he  continued  reading ; 
but  only  for  a  few  minutes.  He  soon 
laid  the  paper  down,  and  addressed  me 
again — 

"It  is  almost  time,  Isabel,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  produced  something  of  this 
kind,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  place  you 
have  attained  in  the  public  opinion." 

"  But  as  that  is  a  matter  about  which 
I  am  less  than  indifferent,"  said  I,  "  and 
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my  mind  is  quite  made  up  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  theatrical  exhibitions  alto- 
gether, I  may  venture  to  affirm  I  shall 
never  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  again. " 
I  spoke  good-humouredly,  but  with  de- 
cision. 

"  You  have  only  to  add  to  this  deter- 
mination, that  of  never  singing  any  thing 
but  a  psalm,  and  never  reading  any  other 
works  than  the  Evangelical  Magazine, 
and  never  attending  any  other  assembly 
than  the  Bible  meetings  at  the  Free- 
mason's Tavern — and  I  shall  have  as 
pleasant  and  entertaining  a  wife  to  boast 
of,  as  any  man  need  to  have,"  he  replied. 

I  felt  my  spirit  rise  at  this  remark  ;  it 
accorded  too  much  with  the  vague  sus- 
picions, which  (after  my  own  facility  in 
tormenting  myself)  I  had  latterly  encou- 
raged—that Mr.Woodville,  in  selecting 
me  as  his  wife,  had  been  guided  in  a 
great  measure  by  selfish  motives. 

II  If  it  were  entertainment  only  you 
sought  in  a  wife,"  said  I,  "  it  is  a  pity 
you  fixed  your  choice  upon  me.     I  have 
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never  been  accustomed  to  render  myself 
merely  amusing." 

"  It  is  no  bad  policy,  however,  in  any 
woman  to  acquire  and  practise  such  a 
habit,  Isabel,"  said  he. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  such  were  your 
opinions,"  I  replied;  "  I  have  hitherto 
associated  with  men  who  considered 
women  as  beings  of  rather  a  higher  order 
than  you  place  them  in." 

"  Not  always,  I  think,"  said  he  ;  "  you 
have  not  surely  been  always  so  fortu- 
nate, Isabel,  as  to  meet  with  men  who 
deify  your  sex ;  or,  if  they  do  for  a  time, 
you  have  found  that  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship is  not  a  very  constant  one,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken." 

Nothing  that  he  could  have  devised 
to  wound  me  to  the  soul  could  so 
effectually  have  succeeded  as  this  bitter 
insinuation.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to 
cover  it  with  the  smile  of  raillery.  In 
vain,  when  he  saw  by  the  mounting  co- 
lour in  my  cheek  and  the  trembling  of 
my  hands,  the  resentment  he  had  caused, 
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did  he  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  saying 
he  was  in  joke. 

"  In  joke  !"  I  repeated  with  a  force  of 
expression  which  a  throng  of  deep  emo- 
tions rendered  scornful  enough 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  forget  it ;" 
and  again  he  resumed  his  newspaper,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Nothing  in- 
deed had  happened  in  his  estimation  ; 
for  life  and  feeling,  and  sorrow  and  joy, 
passed  over  his  mind  as  gleams  of  moon- 
light upon  a  rock  ;  and  it  was  this  turn  ot 
character  which  more  embittered  my 
union  with  him,  than  would  have  done 
the  utmost  unkindness  on  his  side. 

I  never  understood  him  ;  I  never  knew 
how  to  adapt  the  strength  and  intensity 
of  my  own  affections  and  passions  to  the 
cool  and  temperate  medium  of  his.  It 
was  my  most  fervent  desire  to  love  as 
well  as  esteem  him  ;  but  it  gradually 
appeared  to  me  that  he  did  not  want  to 
be  loved,  and  that  his  viewrs  in  marrying 
were,  as  he  always  acknowledged,  to  find 
a  companion  who  was  simply  to  exercise 
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her  powers  of  amusing  when  he  required, 
to  do  as  she  was  bid,  add  to  his  conse- 
quence and  comfort  as  much  as  she 
could,  and  give  him  as  little  trouble  as 
possible.  The  whole  of  the  matter  was, 
that  Mr.  Woodville  had  lived  single  too 
long,  to  bring  to  a  wedded  life  a  sufficient 
disposition  to  accommodate  himself,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  faults  of  the  woman 
he  married.  In  selecting  me,  he  imagin- 
ed he  had  discovered  one,  whose  youth 
promised  a  capacity  of  improvement 
where  it  was  necessary ;  and  thus,  he 
expected  from  me  a  docility,  which,  it 
was  only  by  degrees,  he  discovered  to 
form  no  feature  in  my  character. 

We  were,  like  a  great  many  more  mar- 
ried persons,  mutually  mistaken  in  our 
estimate  of  each  other;  and  this  mistake 
Mr.  Woodville,  as  a  wise  man,  would 
have  been  very  well  satisfied  to  hush  up 
and  make  the  best  of,  if  I  could  have 
done  my  part  towards  it.  But  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  were  to  proceed  to 
such  an  exertion,  were  so  different,  that  if 
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we  were  to  agree  in  the  eligibility  of 
the  end,  we  never  could  coincide  in  the 
use  of  the  means  :  and  here  again,  the 
mistake  I  had  made,  proved  to  be  of  in- 
finitely more  consequence  than  his  error; 
since  it  was  totally  impossible  that 
could  yield  my  opinion  to  his,  as  to  the 
course  that  was  to  be  pursued  for  our 
mutual  happiness,  without  such  a  sacri- 
fice of  religious  principles,  as  no  person 
so  convinced  of  their  truth  as  I  was 
could  think  about  making. 

Now,  indeed,  could  1  justly  estimate 
the  force  of  the  scripture  doctrine — 
"  how  can  two  walk  together  except  they 
be  agreed  ?" — Alas  !  every  day  too  truly 
proclaimed  that  the  man  with  whom  my 
human  fate  was  indissolubly  united,  war- 
one,  with  whom  every  better  princi- 
ple I  possessed,  the  most  entirely  dis- 
agreed. No  longer  could  I  delude  my- 
self with  a  hope  of  his  being  brought  to 
think  with  me.  All  the  concessions  I 
had  formerly  drawn  from  him  I  now 
ound  to  be   merely  the  assent  of  cour- 
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tesy,  essential,  as  he  would  conceive,  to 
his  success  with  me  ;  but  only  for  a  time, 
and  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  days  of 
courtship.  The  days  of  deceiving  and 
being  deceived,  most  justly  may  they  be 
called  :  for  not  only  did  this  semblance 
of  what  I  should  most  have  desired  to 
behold  in  him,  disappear,  but  in  the  place 
of  the  most  graceful  complaisance — the 
most  tender  solicitude  to  shield  my  sen- 
sitive feelings  from  the  slightest  wound, 
there  was  now  displayed,  with  increasing 
frequency,  a  disposition  to  tease,  which 
it  required  a  far  more  pliable  temper 
than  mine,  or  a  more  skilful  one,  to  sup- 
port patiently.  I  was  so  accessible  up- 
on the  side  of  my  passions,  that  a  supe- 
rior mind,  on  the  score  of  the  easiness 
with  which  it  might  be  used,  would 
have  disdained  to  exercise  any  power  of 
tormenting  me,  and  a  generous  one  I 
felt  assured  could  not. 

It  was  scarcely,  then,  to  be  wondered 
at,  that,  with  my  peculiar  irritability,  I 
took  as  a  species  of  the  most  mortal  af- 
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front,  the  insinuation  Mr.  Woodville  had 
just  thrown  out,  respecting  the  clenoue- 
ment  of  my  unhappy  connexion  with 
Leslie. 

I  said  nothing;  I  wish  I  had — I  might, 
perhaps,  have    dissipated  in  words,  the 
bitter,  the  raging  thoughts  that  agonized 
me;  and  which  increased  with  such  force, 
as  indulged  imagination    aggravated  in 
the  most  distorted  manner  the  offence  I 
had  received,  that  I  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  room.     I   hastened  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  abandoned  myself  to  much 
more  genuine  misery  than  any  I  had  yet, 
as  a  wife,   experienced.     I  mused  upon 
the  awakened  chord  of  memory  he  had 
so    rudely  touched — that    chord   which 
(though  I  thought  it  mute)  still  vibrated 
at  the  slightest  touch. 

I  passed  the  whole  morning  in  soli- 
tude, un visited  by  any  inquiries,  or  the 
slightest  attention  from  Mr.  Woodville. 
This  was  a  circumstance  calculated  to 
increase  the  aggravation  of  my  feelings. 
"  Cruelly  as  he  taunted  me,"  I  said 
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aloud,  "  about  the  neglect  of  Leslie,  I 
wonder  if  he  would  have  thus  abandoned 
his  wife  in  a  state  of  sorrow,  which  his 
unkindness  had  occasioned,  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  would  have  had  the  heart  to  do 
it :  he  was  fickle  and  inconstant — but  he 
had  the  common  feelings  of  humanity," 

As  thus  I  fed  the  flame  of  discontent, 
many  strange  and  ill-advised  ideas  arose 
in  my  mind. 

They  all  pointed  to  the  devising  some 
scheme  for  a  more  happy  state  of  life 
with  Mr.  Woodville  than  of  late  had 
been  my  lot;  and  which  daily  seemed  to 
be  escaping  me  still  further  and  fur- 
ther. 

"  If  he  did  but  love  me,"  I  said, — 
"  not  with  this  calm,  careless,  calculat- 
ing attachment,  which  makes  the  price 
of  his  affection  what  I  can  do  to  deserve 
it — but  with  a  devotion  of  heart,  that 
would  render  my  faults  light,  and  impart 
to  any  merit  I  may  possess,  unbounded 
influence — then  I  might  hope  for  hap- 
piness, for  then  I  might  hope    to  win 
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him  over  to  the  adoption  of  nobler  views 
and  higher  pursuits." 

I  mused  upon  this  thought  till  I  won- 
dered if  it  would  be  possible  to  inspire 
him  with  the  sort  of  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment upon  which  alone  I  could  hope  to 
build  the  influence  I  desired  to  obtain 
over  him. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  he  is  beyond  its 
reach  ;  noble  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
not  in  him  ;  his  heart  is  not  susceptible 
of  the  only  love  I  value.  The  tenderness, 
the  delicacy,  the  anxiety  of  elevated 
passion  he  cannot  appreciate  :  I  wonder 
even  if  he  could  be  jealous!" 

Oh,  that  I  had  died  at  the  moment 
this  wild  surmise  entered  my  thoughts ! 
But  why  this  unavailing,  this  impious 
desire  ?  I  repress  it :  yet,  even  in  the 
remembrance,  I  shudder  at  the  strange, 
the  accumulated  sorrows,  which  this 
one  idle  sally  of  unbridled  imagination 
heaped  upon  me. 

It  happened  that,  as  yet,  i  had  never 
encountered  Leslie  since  his  marriage. 
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Immediately  upon  mine,  I  had  accompa- 
nied my  husband  to  the  Continent,  where 
we  passed  the  winter  ;  and,  on  our  com- 
mencing the  season's  campaign  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
were  in  Paris  I  had  heard,  however, 
from  Kate  (who  had  become  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington),  that  within  the  last  few  days 
they  were  returned,  and  wTould  be  pre- 
sent at  a  dinner  she  was  to  give  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  to  which  we 
were  invited. 

No  length  of  time,  or  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, had  enabled  me  so  entirely 
to  surmount  my  first  attachment,  as  to 
render  a  meeting  with  Leslie  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me.  I  had  seen  him  but 
once  or  twice  during  the  winter  I  spent 
in  town,  after  my  uncle's  death  ;  and, 
though  it  was  with  altered  feelings,  de~ 
spoiled  of  hope,  and  then  animated  by 
the  new  passion  of  ambition  which  dis- 
tinction had  awakened,  still  they  were 
such,  that  never  did  I  quit  the  circle 
where  !  met  him,  though  it  were  one  in 
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which  I  had  been  followed  by  the  most 
flattering  notice,  that  grief  for  his  aliena- 
tion from  me,  did  not  drown  my  cheek 
in  tears. 

I  was  thankful  that  we  met  so  rarely  ; 
and  that,  when  we  did,  we  encountered 
each  other  almost  as  strangers.  His  mar- 
riage and  mine'had  now  put  an  irrevoca- 
ble barrier  between  us  ;  and  I  henceforth 
anticipated  the  sight  of  him  without  any 
further  solicitude  than  such  as  arose  from 
an  anxious  desire  to  shield  my  mind  from 
any  recurrence  to  the  past.  In  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  frequently  being  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  from  our 
mixing  in  the  same  society,  and  from 
the  indifference,  1  supposed,  to  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Woodville,  and  also 
from  the  probability  of  Leslie's  becoming 
even  an  intimate  guest  at  our  table — 1 
had  formed  to  myself  a  plan  of  conduct 
towards  him  consistent  with  the  best 
principles,  and  calculated,  in  my  opinion, 
to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  it,   all  agitating  and 
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unhappy  reminiscences.  I  believed  that 
I  could  now  treat  him  exactly  as  I  wish- 
ed— as  my  husband's  friend,  and  there- 
fore as  mine. 

But  when  Kate  told  me  that  he  was  in 
England,  and  I  had  reason  to  suppose 
that,  in  a  few  days,  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  strength  I  well 
knew,  with  all  my  confidence  in  myself, 
would  still  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  part  I  was  about  to  undertake,  my 
heart  sank  within  me !  I  would  have 
given  any  thing  not  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  pass  through  this  trial.  I  will 
presume  to  say,  that  so  nice  and  delicate 
were  my  notions  of  virtue,  that  I  fancied 
it  sullied  even  in  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  undergo  a  struggle,  in  repressing 
a  thought  which  militated  against  the 
perfect  and  enthusiastic  attachment  I 
should  have  been  so  rejoiced  to  bestow 
solely  upon  Mr.  Woodville.  Yet,  when 
he  testified  such  slight  value  for  my 
affection,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  im- 
mediate possession  of  my  soul. 
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"  What  need,"  I  asked  myself  indig- 
nantly— u  what  need,  truly,  have  I  to 
shrink  and  shudder  at  the  chance  of  one 
returning  emotion  of  regret — one  sigh  of 
revived  affection,  in  a  meeting  with  Les- 
lie ?  Mr.  Woodville  has  no  fear — no 
anxiety  on  that  account:  he  knows  that 
he  can  depend  upon  my  principles — and 
for  my  heart,  he  values  it  not.  Then  I 
will  discard  these  delicate  apprehensions, 
which  respect  and  value  for  him  inspired 
and  augmented.  Confident  in  the  ho- 
nesty of  my  intention,  I  will  know  no 
fear.  Why  should  I  fear — why  did  I 
fear—  what  did  I  fear  ?"  and,  angry  with 
myself  for  the  unnecessary  uneasiness 
I  had  indulged,  I  mistook  the  armour 
of  pride,  the  defence  of  scorn,  and  all 
the  impatient  feelings  of  an  irritated 
mind,  for  the  just  indignation  of  virtue, 
ashamed  of  the  pusillanimity  of  a  doubt 
ing  heart. 

1  had,  by  this  time,  learned  enough 
of  Mr.  Woodville's  peculiar  character, 
to  make  some  attempts  at  treating  him 
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in  his  own  way.    I  call  them  attempts 
only — for  they  commonly  ended  in  no- 
thing else.     It  required  no  effort  in  him 
to  "  sit  loose  "  to  every  thing  that  was 
troublesome — to   see   nothing  that  was 
unpleasant— or,  if  he  must,  to  forget  it 
as  fast  possible.     In  short,  to  make  the 
best  of  things,   was  his  maxim   and  his 
method  from  morning  to  night.     This 
testimony,   upon  a  superficial  view,    had 
obtained  for  him  the  praise  of  being  a 
man  who  acted  in  full  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  religion,   and  thus  de- 
served the  character  of  a  Christian.   And 
at  a  distance  this  seemed  to  be  the  case. 
It  was  this  view  which  had  actuated  my 
acceptance   of  him ;    it   was   this   view 
which  deluded  me  with  the  hope  of  be- 
ing happy  with  him.  So  little,  I  thought, 
was  wanting  to  make  him  right,  and  that 
little  so  easily  imparted,  that  I  was  more 
than  hopeful  of  his  eventual  emancipa- 
tion from  the  mistaken  basis  upon  which 
he  at  present  acted,  as  he  and  his  ad- 
mirers thought,  wisely. 
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But  I  found,  upon  a  nearer  connexion 
with  him,  that  far  other  means  than  anv 
I  possessed,  were  requisite  to  work  in 
him  that  subjugation  of  heart — that  deep 
humiliation  of  spirit,  and  distrust  of  him- 
self, which  must  be  a  preparatory  step 
to  the  introduction  of  the  divine  wisdom 
I  panted  to  see  in  his  possession. 

The  very  reverse  of  this  was  unhap- 
pily the  case.     He  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  right  in  all  his  opi- 
nions ;  he  never  gave  heed  to  the  apos- 
tle's assurance,  that  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God."    He  was 
intrenched  in  self-confidence,  which  he 
had  not  yet  found  any  thing  to  shake — 
because,  as  yet,  his  afflictions  had  been 
slight,  and  such  as  his  views  enabled  him 
well  to  overcome.     It  is  wonderful  what 
a  small  share  of  philosophy  is  requisite  to 
enable  us  to  surmount  the  sorrow  which 
arises  from  the  discomfort  of  our  friends, 
and  even  the  loss  of  them.     We  want  a 
little  more,  indeed,  for  our  own  use  ;  but 
still,  truisms  will  do  very  well  even  then, 
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so  long  as  affliction  makes  no  inroad  upon 
our  lives  or  property.  Disease  does  not 
often  perform  the  office  of  a  divine,  when 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  dying  :  when  we 
are,  the  strength  of  our  resources  is  more 
effectually  tried.  But  this  had  not  yet 
been  Mr.  Woodville's  case :  at  present, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  it  was 
far  off.  His  fortune  was  large,  and  his 
friends  many;  and,  as  I  have  just  said, 
he  had  quite  as  much  morality  as  he 
thought  sufficient. 

No  state  of  mind  could  have  been 
imagined  so  hopeless,  respecting  the 
change  I  was  so  anxious  to  behold  in  it ! 
A  profligate,  or  an  ignorant  being — one 
who  had  been  enslaved  by  his  passions, 
and  would  not — or  one  who  had  never 
heard  of  a  better  way  than  his  own,  and 
could  not,  follow  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  might  have  inspired  me  with 
sanguine  expectation  of  spiritual  im- 
provement ;  but  what  hope  could  I  have 
of  him,  who  did  not,  indeed,  in  so  many 
words  declare  it — but  whose  steady  op- 
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position  to  all  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
tacitly  proclaimed  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  pass  the  whole  matter  over — 
to  live    as  well  as   he  could    upon   the 
chance  of  its  being  true,  and  there  to  let 
it  rest.     No  sorrow  that  ever  agonized 
my  heart  was  so  terrible,   so  insupport- 
able to  me,  as  these  views  of  his  state  ; 
and  that  it  really  was  his  state,  I  could 
not  disguise  from  myself.     Reasoning  I 
found  to  be  of  no  avail :  it  was,   in  the 
first  instance,  met  with  patience  and  ar- 
gument, which  proved  to  me  nothing  but 
that  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  morality, 
but  nothing  about  scriptural  morality — 
scriptural  doctrines :  here  he  was  igno- 
rant beyond  conception.     He  had  read 
his   Bible,  indeed — but  not  steadily  or 
constantly,  or  bringing  to   the    perusal 
of  it  a  deep  sense  of  sin   and  humility. 
He  had  read  it  as  a  curious  book,  which 
merited  some  attention — not  as  contain- 
ing one   uniform   message   from  God  to 
man,  of  redemption  ^through  a  Saviour) 
from  the  consequences  of  that  corrup- 
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tion  which  the  same  history  recorded  to 
have  crept  into  the  world  at  its  very  be- 
ginning, and  to  which  the  face  of  all 
created  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
up  to  this  very  day  bears  testimony : — 
these  were  not  his  views  in  reading  this 
book. 

He  read  it — expecting  that,  if  it  con- 
tained any  truth  from  Heaven,  it  was 
not  only  always  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  human  comprehension,  but  perfectly 
analagous  to,  and  consistent  with,  the 
extent  of  human  capacity,  But  how 
should  the  finite  understand  the  infinite? 
how  should  man  stand  before  his  Maker? 
or,  how  can  he  learn  any  thing,  who  be- 
lieves that  he  knows  every  thing?  Well, 
indeed,  are  we  told  by  the  wise  man, 
that  "  the  man  who  wandereth  out  of 
the  way  of  understanding,  shall  remain 
in  the  congregation  of  the  dead." 

Amongst  the  "  dead  "  of  this  world — 
dead  to  spirituality — dead  to  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Him  who  died  for 
sinners — dead   to    all  communion    with 
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that  adorable  Being — was,  I  feared,  I 
greatly  feared,  to  be  numbered  my  un- 
fortunate husband  ; — not  the  less  pitia- 
ble, in  my  apprehension,  because  he 
saw  not,  and  therefore  regarded  not,  his 
unhappiness.  I  prayed  for  him  as  con- 
stantly and  as  fervently  as  I  did  for  my- 
self. Oh  !  how  intense — how  earnest — 
how  incessant  would  have  been  my  exer- 
tions to  prevail  with  him  to  think  of 
these  things,  had  he  not  turned  to  gall 
and  wormwood,  the  warmth  and  ten- 
derness of  my  affections  !  He  shrunk 
from  enthusiasm,  as  in  every  case  dan- 
gerous, and  in  religion  ridiculous. 

Thus,  checked  and  thrown  back  upon 
myself,  I  seemed  to  have  no  object  in 
life — no  centre  for  my  affections — no 
scope  for  my  faculties.  I  tried  to  do 
good  amongst  my  fellow-creatures ;  but 
it  was  at  random — without  plan — with- 
out consistency — too  easily  teased  and 
thwarted  by  the  raillery  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ville,  and  altogether  environed  by  mis- 
takes. 
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This  was  mv  state  of  mind,  when,  for 
the  first  time  since  my  marriage,  I  ac- 
companied Mr.  Woodville  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Lushington,  to  the  party  at  which 
I  expected  to  meet  Leslie  and  his  bride. 
Upon  this  expectation,  though  he  was 
aware  of  it,  Mr.  Woodville  had  said  not 
a  syllable — I  did  not  suppose  he  would, 
but  I  think  I  should  have  been  glad  if 
he  had.  If  he  had  but  spoken  one 
word  expressive  of  his  assurance  in  the 
strength  of  my  attachment  to  him, 
though  it  had  been  in  the  semblance  of 
gaiety,  what  joy  should  I  have  had  in 
repaying  that  tender  confidence  with 
any  line  of  conduct  calculated  the  most 
to  confirm  it !  But  he  seemed  to  take 
every  thing  that  was  right  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  to  consider  it  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  escaping  any  thing  wrong, 
to  suppose  it  utterly  impossible.  In 
fact,  he  hated  feeling  and  sentiment,  and 
all  the  romantic  paths  to  which  they 
led.  He  travelled  in  the  turnpike-road 
of  life,  in  which,  if  there  grew  no  roses, 
there  grew  no  thorns. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


It  is  the  criterion  of  a  warm  but  well-directed  sensibility, 
that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving  with  energy,  it  must  be  en- 
abled, by  the  judgment  which  governs  it,  to  suit  and  adjust  its 
degree  of  interest  to  the  nature  of  the  object  about  which  it  is 
interested, 

MRS.  H.   MORE. 


It  might  be  supposed  that  I  was  now 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  customs 
of  polite  life,  to  expect  the  possibility  of 
Leslie's  bestowing  upon  me  the  atten- 
tion which,  as  a  single  woman,  he  had 
withheld  from  me ;  or,  at  all  events,  to 
experience  no  surprise  at  finding  myself 
the  object  of  his  notice,  exempted  as  we 
both  now  were,  by  our  respective  si- 
tuations, from  drawing  upon  ourselves 
such  observations  as  his  intentions  were 
not  calculated  to  confirm. 
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But  I  was  never  a  proficient  in  worldly 
knowledge.  I  saw  strange  things  going 
forward  in  society,  but  taking  no  part 
in  them,  I  was  not  much  au  fait  with 
their  nature  or  extent.  I  was  told  that 
such  and  such  ladies  I  occasionally  en- 
countered, were  admired  by  so  and  so  ; 
and  I  remarked  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  fashion  for  married 
women  to  expect  and  receive  such  point- 
ed attentions  from  their  different  admi- 
rers, as  1  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
portion  only  of  those  who  were  single. 
My  opinions  upon  worldly  society  in 
general,  had  long  been  of  a  kind  to  pre- 
pare me  for  witnessing  every  sort  of  dere- 
liction from  the  standard  of  propriety 
to  which  I  had  been  directed  to  look, 
and  by  which  I  desired  to  form  my  own 
conduct,  and  shape  my  course  through 
such  a  maze  of  error  and  temptation,  of 
which,  the  more  I  saw,  the  stronger  be- 
came my  detestation  ;  and  never  would 
I  have  been  willingly  found  in  it,  but  to 
avoid  the  displeasure    of  my  husband. 
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It  was  an  atmosphere  of  evil  in  which 
no  sublime  and  heavenly  feeling  could 
exist.  Touched  by  the  magic  wand  of 
fashion,  the  hideous  features  of  vice  were 
disguised  ;  and  thus  the  horrid  monster 
stalked  unmolested  in  the  broad  glare 
of  day,  intruding,  under  specious  names, 
upon  the  threshold  and  to  the  very  fire- 
side of  virtue  j  if  virtue  it  might  be  called, 
that,  congratulating  itself  upon  not  being 
the  object  of  suspicion,  still  harboured 
with  unblushing  front,  those  who  un- 
doubtedly were. 

Much  alienation  of  friendship  had  oc- 
curred between  Lady  Barrington  and 
me  upon  this  point.  Mrs.  Lushington 
I  knew  to  be  professedly  careless  and 
indifferent  about  what  was  passing  around 
her  ;  her  method  of  refuting  any  advice, 
respecting  the  doubtful  character  of  any 
of  her  associates,  consisted  in  such  re- 
marks as, — 

"  Lord,  my  dear !  I  am  not  to  trouble 
my  head  as  to  who  and  who  are  toge- 
ther !  It  is  quite  enough  that  I  take  care 
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of  my    own  morality,   without   keeping 
watch  for  others." 

To  such  argument  no  kind  of  reason- 
ing could    be    successfully    addressed ; 
moreover,  it  was  in  perfect  consistency 
with  all  Kate's  proceedings  :  and  though 
her  conduct  was  to  be  lamented  as  wrong, 
it  was  not  to   be  reproached  as  hypo- 
critical.    But    an  increasing  knowledge 
of  Lady  Barrington   confirmed  me  in  an 
unwilling  surmise,  which   I  had  long  re- 
sisted  as   unjust,    that   deceit  was    her 
besetting  sin.     It  went  to  the  extent  of 
deceiving  herself.     I  am  persuaded  she 
thought  she  was  a  genuine  believer  in 
Christianity ;   and    that  when,   with   an 
eloquence  peculiarly  her  own,  she  spoke 
of  the  comfort  it  had  imparted  to  her  at 
seasons  when  most  she  stood  in  need  of 
consolation,   she    felt   the    force  of    its 
strength  and  beauty.     But  her  criterion 
of  right  and  wrong,  in  real  life,  fell  so 
immensely  short  of  this  high  test,  that  a 
creature  whose  opinions  and  whose  prac- 
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tice  were  more  entirely  at   variance,    I 
never  met  with. 

I  was  myself  exceedingly  feeble  and 
faulty  ;  but  I  never  failed  to  see  my 
deficiencies,  and  to  mourn  over  them 
with  genuine  grief.  She,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  sorry,  I  believe,  for  her  errors  ; 
but  she  maintained  that  they  must  be  : 
and  that  to  attempt  the  renunciation  of 
them,  argued  as  much  infatuation,  as  the 
effort  to  wash  the  Ethiopian  white — and 
thus  she  made  but  a  faint  resistance  to 
any  of  her  inclinations  She  renounced 
no  society  that  was  agreeable  to  her,  be- 
cause it  was  what  I,  for  a  long  time, 
called  disreputable  ;  but  what,  in  more 
fashionable  language,  was  only  a  little 
questionable  on  the  score  of  strict  pro- 
priety. Amongst  these  questionable  per- 
sons, Mrs.  Lennox,  I  thought,  deserved 
to  be  numbered  ;  and  I  spared  not,  de- 
cidedly and  unequivocally,  to  say  all  that 
I  thought  of  her  ;  which  was  extremely 
unpalatable     to   Lady   Barrington— not 
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only  as  it  reflected  upon  her  intimate 
friend,  but  also  as  it  reflected  upon  her- 
self, and  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  prin- 
ciples she  professed. 

An  estrangement  by  degrees  succeed- 
ed to  the  most  ardent  and  confiding 
friendship  I  had  ever  yet  experienced 
for  any  one.  I  still  loved,  though  I 
could  not  perfectly  respect  her.  There 
was  a  fascination  in  her  character — a 
charm  and  elegance  in  her  accomplish- 
ments, in  her  language,  in  the  sweetness 
of  her  temper,  and  in  the  apparent  ten- 
derness of  her  affections —which  won 
upon  me  so  completely,  that,  greatly  as  I 
disapproved  of  her,  I  never  encountered 
her  with  any  feelings  so  strong  as  those 
of  real  pleasure  and  attachment. 

She  was  at  Mrs.  Lushington's  party 
this  day,  and  I  experienced  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction  which  I  had  hardly  known 
since  we  last  parted,  now  some  months 
since,  as  I  caught  sight  of  her.  I  scarcely 
ventured  to  cast  my  eyes  round  the  room, 
for  intense  agitation  was  trembling   in 
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my  bosom,  and  I  waited  for  a  calmer 
interval  ere  I  would  run  the  hazard  of 
meeting  the  face  of  Leslie.  But  before* 
that  interval  arrived,  I  heard  his  voice 
close  beside  me,  though  I  saw  him  not — 
my  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  ground. 
He  was  exchanging  salutations  with 
Lady  Barrington.  That  over,  without  a 
shadow  of  embarrassment  in  his  tone, 
and  I  suppose  not  in  his  manner  (but  I 
saw  him  not),  he  turned  to  me. 

"  Mrs.  Woodville  will  permit  me  the 
honour  of  offering  her  my  congratulations 
upon  her  change  of  circumstances,  since 
last  we  met." 

I  bowed,  but  neither  looked  up  nor 
attempted  to  speak  ;  and  Lady  Barring- 
ton,  with  a  consideration  which  my  heart 
thankfully  acknowledged,  immediately 
engaging  him  in  conversation,  I  gradu- 
ally recovered  from  the  stupor  of  asto- 
nishment into  which  his  address  had 
thrown  me.  That  he  could  venture  to 
allude  to  my  marriage  at  all — and  in 
such  an  easy  ort-haiul  manner!     Shall  I 
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ever  know  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
shall  I  ever  be  inured  to  them  ?  I  asked 
myself. 

Lady  Barrington,  who,  in  the  first 
days  of  our  intimacy,  had  learnt  from 
me  enough  of  the  story  of  my  attach- 
ment to  understand  what  was  now 
passing  in  my  heart,  still  continued 
to  engage  the  notice  of  Leslie,  and 
attempted  to  divert  it  from  me.  But 
although  I  had  as  yet  scarcely  looked  at 
him,  I  could  perceive  that  his  whole 
attention  was  directed  to  me  in  the  most 
pointed  manner  ;  a  perception  which  did 
not  tend  to  diminish  my  confusion  and 
distress.  At  length  a  summons  to  din- 
ner would,  as  I  hoped,  have  released 
me  from  the  embarrassment  of  my  situa- 
tion— but,  on  the  contrary,  it  consi- 
derably augmented  it ;  for  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  advancing  to  offer  his  arm  to 
Lady  Barrington,  I  was  left  to  the  escort 
of  Leslie,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
conducted  me  to  the  dining  room. 

I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  part  of  the 
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table  which  Mr.Woodville  occupied,  not 
with  feelings  of  apprehension,  but  with 
those  which  virtue  prompted.  I  looked 
for  my  protector  to  give  me  one  encou- 
raging glance,  which,  whilst  it  imparted 
security  to  me,  should  have  signified  that 
he  also  felt  it  himself.  I  dreaded  no- 
thing so  much  as  to  be  left  wholly  to 
myself.  I  required  that  some  one  should 
value  the  thoughts  and  affections  I  waa 
endeavouring  to  preserve  pure  and  un- 
alloyed, by  one  vain  remembrance — one 
fond  regret.  But  what  a  contrast  did 
the  ease,  the  self-possession,  the  carele>> 
tone  of  Mr.  Woodville's  conversation 
present  to  the  confused,  abstracted  man- 
ner of  his  unhappy  wife  ?  I  said  little 
or  nothing  to  the  constant  conversation 
which  Leslie  attempted  to  draw  me  into. 
I  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  to  adopt  an 
unembarrassed  manner.  Had  I  required 
the  encouragement  of  example,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  very  near  me  an 
instance  of  a  married  ladv  receiving 
something  more  than  common-place  at- 
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tention  with  the  utmost  gaiety  and  non- 
chalance. Opposite  to  me  sat  Mrs.  Len- 
nox, and  by  her  side  Lord  Valmore, 
her  particular  friend  and  admirer  ;  of 
whom  the  world  said  Mr.  Lennox  might 
have  been  jealous,  but  with  whom  Mr. 
Lennox  was  upon  the  best  possible  terms. 

"  And  is  it  to  such  a  level  as  that  I 
could  ever  be  degraded  ?"  I  thought ; 
"  and  if  I  were  to  address  myself  in 
that  style  to  Leslie,  would  Mr.  Wood- 
ville  sit  by  as  that  man  does?"  and  I 
looked  with  undisguised  scorn  at  Mr. 
Lennox. 

"  I  believe  he  would  !"  I  thought ; 
"  in  truth,  I  believe  he  would  ; — and  I 
don't  know  why  he  should  not.  This 
sort  of  freedom  appears  to  be  the  usage 
of  society,  it  is  I  only  that  am  strange; 
I  bring  into  a  sphere  of  levity  and  folly 
(to  call  it  by  its  mildest  name),  a  mind 
that  has  breathed  in  higher  regions. 
Either  I  must  lower  it  to  this  tempera- 
ture, or  withdraw  from  its  influence,  for 
here  nothing  holy  can  live. 
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And  could  I  lower  it  to  this  tempera- 
ture? Could  I  condescend  to  play  the 
artful  part  I  had  once,  in  a  moment  of 
resentment,  fancied  myself  performing — 
that  of  trying  the  force  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ville's  attachment  to  me,  by  seeming  to 
receive  with  pleasure  any  tokens  of  Les- 
lie's admiration  ?  At  this  moment  such 
a  measure  seemed  to  me  impossible.  I 
almost  loathed  myself  for  ever  having  in- 
dulged the  idea  of  it ;  and  certainly  was 
never  more  disposed  to  protect  both  my 
husband  and  myself  from  unpleasant 
remark  than  upon  this  occasion,  by  re- 
pelling, even  to  a  degree  that  was  hardly 
consistent  with  good  manners,  the  pre- 
sumption of  Leslie. 

I  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  be- 
come more  reserved.  Apparently  he  had 
mistaken  me  altogether.  Time  had  not 
rolled  over  him,  whilst  he  held  inter- 
course with  the  most  vapid  and  heartless 
amongst  the  children  of  this  world,  with- 
out despoiling  him  of  such  enthusiasm 
and  generous  affections  as  might  have  been 
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the  portion  of  his  youth.  They  were 
not  only  gone  for  ever,  but  he  could 
recal  no  traces  of  them ;  and  thus,  I 
suppose,  he  thought  it  had  been  with  me. 
Hence  he  now  expected  to  find,  in  the 
place  of  the  mere  nobody  who  had  no 
distinction  to  impart,  and  the  impassion- 
ed girl  it  was  so  dangerous  to  love,  a 
woman  whose  sensibility  was  sobered  by 
time  and  circumstances,  but  who  still 
retained  such  a  share  of  it,  as  would 
increase  any  other  attractions  she  might 
happen  to  possess,  and  whose  situation 
in  life  conferred  some  kind  of  eclat  upon 
any  notice  she  was  disposed  to  bestow. 
But,  whatever  had  been  my  fate,  that  I 
bore  within  me  a  heart  unhardened  and 
untouched  in  its  power  to  feel,  my  un- 
fortunate agitation  too  forcibly  testified  ; 
for  now  he  took  another,  and  ah  !  a  far 
more  dangerous  tone.  With  the  gentlest, 
the  most  insidious  tenderness  he  touched 
upon  my  known  disinclination  (he  laid 
much  stress  upon  the  word)  for  scenes  of 
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mere  amusement — "  Profitless  amuse- 
ment, like  this  we  are  to-day  engaging 
in,"  he  said.  "  Very  different  scenes — " 
he  paused  and  sighed  deeply. 

As  if  a  scorpion  had  touched  me,  in 
the  pang  of  remembrance  these  few 
words  excited,  I  roused  myself  to  repel 
it.  Now  I  became  the  talker,  the 
laugher — though  resentment,  scorn,  and 
I  cannot  tell  what  bitter  passion,  was 
raging  in  my  heart. 

"  What!  would  he  take  me  for  a  Mrs. 
Lennox  ?"  I  thought,  with  indescribable 
indignation. 

"  Oh  !  the  scenes  of  life  are  all  pretty 
much  the  same !"  I  said,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  gaiety  that  would  have  done  very 
well  in  Mrs.  Lushington,  but  which  ill 
accorded  with  the  real  state  of  my  feel- 
ings. 

11  I  have  found  them  very  different," 
he  replied. 

"  The  same,  I  dare  say,  in  one  re- 
spect,"   said   I,    with    a    forced    laugh, 
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"  that  you  considered  it  desirable  to 
forget  them  as  fast  as  you  could — that  is 
my  maxim." 

I  tried  to  put  as  much  meaning  as 
possible  into  these  words. 

He  bowed  to  my  remark,  at  the  same 
time  observing  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  good  maxim,  as  it  is  your's ;  for  I 
have  not,  to  day,  to  learn  the  character 
of  the  understanding  which  prompts  any 
of  Mrs.  Woodville's  determinations." 

At  this  moment  I  looked  again,  but  it 
was  accidentally,  towards  Mr.  Wood- 
ville.  He  was  observing  me  deeply,  and 
there  was  a  stronger  expression  of  feeling 
upon  his  countenance  than  I  had  yet  seen. 

The  moment  he  caught  my  eye,  he  in- 
stantly withdrew  his  notice  from  me,  and 
resumed  the  cheerfulness  which  usually 
distinguished  his  features,  and  which,  to 
those  who  knew  him  but  superficially, 
conveyed  an  idea  of  his  being  one  of  the 
most  ingenuous  and  simple-hearted  of 
men  ;  one  who,  like  Othello,  "  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve."     For  such  a  cba- 
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racter  I  had  always  mistaken  him,  till  I 
discovered  that  this  appearance  of  sim- 
plicity, concealed  one  of  the  sharpest, 
shrewdest,  and  keenest  of  minds,  when 
it  behoved  him  to  call  his  faculties  into 
exercise.  He  often,  indeed,  thought  it 
wise  not  to  perceive,  and  made  it,  I 
believe,  a  constant  rule  not  to  evince  any 
thing  like  a  perception  where  it  might 
have  led  to  trouble;  but  nobody  had  a 
quicker  mental  vision  than  Mr.  Wood- 
ville ;  and  rapidly  as  he  withdrew  it,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  I  detected  his  obser- 
vation, 1  felt  assured  that  I  had  awaken- 
ed in  his  heart  a  degree  of  interest. 

So  desirous  was  I  of  being  dear  and 
valuable  to  him,  of  being  something 
more  than  his  calm  unimpassioned  cha- 
racter inclined  him  to  consider  me,  that 
I  derived  a  momentary  pleasure — if  I 
say  from  the  thought  of  giving  him  pain 
I  shall  draw  upon  myself,  from  those 
who  cannot  understand  my  feelings,  the 
censure  of  being  malevolent — but  truly 
can  I  declare  that  no  such  feelings  ac- 
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tuated  me ;  far  from  it — I  saw  myself  in 
a  situation  of  extreme  danger,  in  which, 
though  by  the  mercy  of  restraining 
grace  I  hoped  to  be  preserved  from 
material  blame,  I  still  required  a  pro- 
tector. 

Mr.  Woodville  was  my  best  and  lawful 
guardian — the  man  that  I  could  have 
loved,  that  duty  and  interest  command- 
ed me  to  love — yet  was  he  the  man  that, 
by  some  strange  fatuity,  seemed  to  with- 
draw his  countenance  from  me — and  to 
leave  me  alone  to  stem  the  dangerous 
current  upon  which  events  had  cast  me. 
It  is  true  that  this  supineness  was  more 
the  result  of  a  habit,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  of  never  looking  for  any 
thing  unpleasant,  than  a  natural  indif- 
ference to  danger ;  for  when  danger  of 
any  kind  was  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
no  man  was  sure  to  be  more  prudently 
armed  to  meet  it  than  he  was. — But  the 
danger  of  losing  a  heart  not  being  alto- 
gether of  so  palpable  and  intelligible  a 
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kind  as  being  run  away  with  by  restive 
horses,  or  overturned  in  a  carriage,  he 
was  not  on  this  occasion  quite  so  alert 
in  looking  to  consequences  as  I  had 
known  him  upon  others,  and  as  I  could 
have  wished  to  observe  now. 

To  see  him,  therefore,  awake  from  his 
trance  of  security,  and  cast  an  anxious 
eye  upon  the  safety  of  my  affections,  as 
if  those  affections  were  of  some  conse- 
quence to  him,  this,  and  this  only,  was 
the  source  of  the  satisfaction  I  derived 
from  the  idea  of  having  given  him  one 
moment's  uneasiness. 

One  moment  only  1  may  well  call  it. 
Like  all  his  emotions,  it  was  but  the 
hasty  spark  of  the  flint,  the  instant  of  its 
birth  was  that  of  its  death. — He  return- 
ed to  his  easy  style  of  talking  with  Lady 
Barrington,  as  if  not  a  creature  but  her 
and  himself  were  present ;  and  L  was 
left  again  to  doubt  if  my  husband  cared 
any  thing  about  me. 

A  signal  from  Kate  to  withdraw,  iiony 
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afforded  me  a  welcome  respite  from  the 
throng  of  miserable  feelings  which  cla- 
moured for  indulgence. 

I  should  have  been  somewhat  sur- 
prized to  have  found  myself  all  at  once 
the  object  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  civilities,  if 
I  had  not  possessed  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  heart  to  trace  in 
it  a  malevolent  kind  of  pleasure,  in  find- 
ing my  high  pretensions,  as  she  no  doubt 
considered  them,  somewhat  lowered  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  day.  Though 
I  had  repelled  his  advances  to  familiarity 
in  the  most  decided  manner,  my  embar- 
rassed deportment  towards  Leslie,  toge- 
ther with  the  knowledge  she  had  no 
doubt  obtained  through  Lady  Barrington 
of  our  former  attachment,  had,  as  I 
conceived,  inspired  Mrs.  Lennox  with 
some  sense  of  triumph  over  me,  and, 
in  the  expectation  of  its  being  increased, 
she  expanded  into  much  good-humour 
towards  me. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  at  that  time  ; 
now  I  am  thankful  to  believe  that  they 
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are  of  a  very  different  nature.  Then 
I  was  too  much  the  slave  of  vindictive 
passion  myself,  to  turn  an  eye  of  com- 
passion upon  the  genuine  children  of  a 
world  which  every  day's  experience  con- 
firms to  be  what  the  inspired  writer  so 
justly  calls  it  "  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness." 

Now  I  can  weep  tears  of  pity  over  ail 
those  blind,  unhappy  creatures  who,    in 
the  torment  of  their  own  corrupt  nature, 
feel  the  "  penalty  of  Adam,"  butwill 
not  seek  its  remedy. 

I  had  no  faith  in  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Lennox,  therefore  I  gave  but  little 
heed  to  it.  I  sought  a  moment's  con- 
versation with  Lady  Barrington,  but  it 
was  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  her,  a  pleasure  which,  upon  the 
most  indifferent  subjects,  she  seldom  fail- 
ed to  afford  me. 

I  should  have  felt  it  almost  a  crime 
to  allude  to  Leslie,  and  we  continued 
to  converse  without  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  that  subject,  till  an  accidental 
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circumstance  occasioned  us  to  touch 
upon  it. 

Mrs.  Leslie  and  I  were  at  all  times 
decided  foes.  It  seemed  to  be  a  thing 
understood  between  us,  that  we  were 
to  >efite  one  another  ;  an  understanding 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  altered  by 
recent  events. 

Her  method  of  acting  upon  all  occa- 
sions was  such,  that,  if  I  had  been  in- 
clined, we  might  have  veiled  this  hostile 
disposition  by  the  most  smiling  courtesy, 
and  a  more  than  ordinary  appearance  of 
delight  in  each  other's  society. 

But  I  could  have  died  sooner  than  I 
could  have  done  this  !  I  was  just  civil 
to  her,  and  nothing  more. 

Having,  on  our  meeting  this  day,  ex- 
changed the  common  salutation,  there 
was  an  end,  as  I  supposed,  and  certainly 
hoped,  to  any  further  communication 
between  us  for  the  rest  of  the  time  we 
were  to  be  together.  But  to  inspire 
me,  I  suppose,  with  an  idea  of  her  sin- 
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gular  magnanimity,  or  to  inform  me 
that  she  was  too  well  assured  of  her 
husband's  attachment  to  be  jealous,  she 
took  the  extraordinary  measure  of  ral- 
lying me  upon  his  attention. 

Coming  to  the  sofa  upon  which  truly 
Barrington  and  I  were  seated,  she  placed 
herself  by  my  side,  and  with  her  own 
peculiar  smile,  certainly  the  most  un- 
pleasing  one  I  ever  witnessed,  inasmuch 
as  it  betraytd  every  expression  but  that 
which  a  imile  ought  to  convey,  and 
seldom  was  in  exercise  except  when  she 
was  about  to  be  more  than  usually  ma- 
levolent, "  It  is  almost  a  century,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Woodville,  since  you  and  I 
met,"  said  she. 

"  A  short  one,"  was  my  laconic  reply. 

"  I  have  found  it  so,  I  am  sure,"  said 
she ;  "  for  days  of  happiness  make  to 
themselves  wings." 

"  I  am  glad  to  rind  yours  have  been 
so  pleasant,"  I  replied  ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  Lady   Barrington,    I   proceeded 
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with  our  conversation,  as  if  I  supposed 
the  circumstance  that  had  interrupted  it 
had  passed  away. 

She[appeared  resolved  not  to  take  this 
tacit  hint  that  her  presence  might  be 
dispensed  with,  but  thus  went  on,  with 
a  sneer  that  belonged  to  nobody  but 
herself, — 

"  You  have  also,  I  hope,"  and  she 
addressed  herself  to  me,  "  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  the  same  remark." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  "  I  make 
as  few  remarks  as  I  can,  for  sometimes — " 
L  with  difficulty  restrained  myself  from 
adding,  "  they  are  considered  imperti- 
nent." 

Lady  Barrington  saw  that  I  was  get- 
ting too  much  disconcerted  with  this  sort 
of  covert  attack,  and  here  interposed  to 
prevent  my  seeming  to  take  it  seriously, 
by  laughingly  observing, 

"  Sometimes  we  change  our  opinions, 
I  suppose  you  would  say,  and  then  we 
find  it  an  advantage  to  have  given  them 
no  utterance." 
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"  But  in  truth  I  think  Mrs.  Woodville 
does  sometimes  give  them  utterance  ;" 
and  she  affected  to  look  arch  and  sweet- 
ly naive  9  full  of  sportive  raillery,  as  she 
added,  addressing  herself  to  me,  "  I 
heard  a  few  words  between  you  and  my 
husband  just  now, — you  were  not  sparing 
in  remarks  then — I  shall  tell  Leslie  that 
he  intends  to  make  me  jealous." 

I  felt  my  cheeks  glow  at  this  strange 
address,  and  attempted  no  reply  to  it. 

"  I  would  not  tell  him  that,  if  I  were 
you,"  said  Lady  Barrington  ;  "  it  might 
put  it  into  his  head  to  try  and  make  you 
so  in  good  earnest." 

The  vanity  and  self-love  of  Mrs.  Les- 
lie rendered  it  impossible  to  pass  over 
such  a  surmise,  though  it  came  in  the 
form  of  a  jest. 

II  I  wish  every  woman  had  as  much 
security  in  her  husband's  affection  as  I 
have  in  mine,"  she  said ;  "  I  believe 
there  would  be  very  little  cause  for  jea- 
lousy." 

She  then,  after  two  or  three  trifling 
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remarks  to  Lady  Barrington,  walked 
away — having,  as  I  imagined,  accom- 
plished the  chief  purpose  of  her  inter- 
ruption, which  appeared  to  be  to  intimate 
to  me  that  I  need  not  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  her  husband's  heart,  as  it  was 
all  her  own. 

"  Would  any  living  being  beside  your- 
self, Isabel,  have  such  a  thought  ?"  said 
Lady  Barrington,  when  I  expressed  this 
idea  to  her,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Leslie  was 
out  of  hearing. 

"  She  knows  what  we  once " 

I  paused,  and  almost  trembled. 

"  She  knows !"  repeated  Lady  Bar- 
rington ;  "  well,  and  what  then  ?  What 
does  it  now  signify  what  you  were  once 
to  each  other  ?  That  is  forgotten  ;  Les- 
lie has  forgotten  it ;  every  body  has  for- 
gotten it ;  who  would  ever  recal  it  to 
mind  ?" 

I  could  not  make  any  reply  to  this  : 
but  how  strange  it  sounded  to  me ! 
"  What  is  the  system  and  plan  of  this 
world,"  I    thought,    "  and    upon  what 
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unaccountable  principle  do  people  act  ? 
Either  I  must  be  the  most  sensitive  and 
apprehensive  of  women,  looking  for  dan- 
ger where  there  is  none — or  the  most 
absurd,  demanding  a  severity  of  conduct 
which  the  customs  of  society  cannot  sup- 
port. Perhaps  I  am  foolish  and  bewil- 
dered in  my  opinions  :  I  will  think  no 
more." 

In  the  evening  we  had  music  ;  and  to 
gratify  Mr.  Woodville,  who  had  always 
mucli  pleasure  in  hearing  me  perform,  I 
consented  to  sing,  when,  upon  every 
account,  I  should  much  rather  have  been 
silent — since,  from  the  disposition  of 
Leslie  to  distinguish  me  with  his  notice, 
I  wished  to  be  as  much  out  of  his  reach 
as  possible  ;  which  I  could  not  expect, 
if  I  placed  myself  at  the  piano-forte,  by 
which  he  had  stationed  himself,  as  if  to 
do  the  honours  of  applause  to  those  who 
were  to  perform  upon  it. 

But,  on  hearing  me  decline  singing, 
Mr.  Woodville  came  up,  and  joined  to 
the   request  of  Kate,   what  he  knew  I 
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should  consider  as  little  less  than  a  com- 
mand, though  it  was  couched  in  kind 
terms. 

"  Come,  Isabel,  my  dear,"  he  said ; 
"  don't  be  silly  j  sing  that  song  from 
II  Penseroso." 

"  Do  you  mean  '  But,  oh  !  sad  Vir- 
gin!'— that  song — that  song?"  I  re- 
peated internally,  with  a  thrill  of  an- 
guish, as  I  remembered  the  first,  the 
very  first  song  I  had  ever  sung  in  the 
presence  of  Leslie,  and  which,  till  within 
the  last  two  months,  I  had  never  ven- 
tured to  touch  since  our  separation  — so 
interwoven  was  the  memory  of  it  with 
the  thoughts  of  "  the  days  that  were 
gone." 

It  was  an  extremely  difficult  song,  re- 
quiring the  neatest  execution,  combined 
with  much  delicacy  and  pathos.  I  had 
revived  the  practice  of  it  to  please  my 
husband,  who  was  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  such  music. 

"  Yes,  yes!"  said  Mr.Woodville,  per- 
ceiving I  hesitated. 
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"  If  it  would  please  you  !"  I  said, 
looking  at  him  with  tearful  eyes — for  my 
heart  was  full :  I  don't  exactly  know 
why — but  it  was  oppressed  with  strange 
sorrow.  One  feeling,  however,  was  dis- 
tinctly uppermost,  which  was  a  desire  to 
be  pleasing  and  affectionate  to  Mr.Wood- 
ville,  that  he  might  love  me,  and  protect 
me,  and  save  me  from  the  horror  of  a 
thought  about  any  other  than  himself. 
Not  a  moment  did  I  hesitate,  when  I 
found  he-  really  wished  me  to  sing.  I 
tried  to  do  my  best — my  very  best ;  and, 
for  an  instant,  I  think  he  did  allow  a 
triumph  to  feeling — for,  as  I  finished, 
he  took  my  hand,  and,  as  he  led  me  to  a 
chair  that  stood  near, — 

"  Thank  you,  my  love  !"  he  said. 

The  words  were  few ;  but  they  were 
a  balm  of  consolation  to  me,  more  sweet 
than  I  can  express. 

M  He  does  not  wholly  disregard  me, 
then  !"  I  thought. 

But,  just  at  that  instant,  I  heard  be- 
side me  a  voice,  which  recalled,  with  the 
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distinctness  of  a  yesterday's  remem- 
brance, the  very  hour,  the  very  words, 
and,  for  a  passing  moment,  the  very  feel- 
ings with  which  I  had  first  heard  Leslie 
address  me, 
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Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek!'  " 


he  said. 

I  sighed ;  but  terror  mingled  distress 
more  than  any  other  feeling  in  that  sigh. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  fallen  at  his  feet, 
and  implored  him  never  to  speak  to  me 
again.  But,  fortunately — oh !  most  wel- 
come did  I  now  think  her  interruption — 
Mrs.  Leslie  came  up  to  ask  me  what  I 
had  been  singing. 

I  told  her. 

"  A  pretty-enough  sort  of  song  !"  said 
she. 

The  epithet  was  too  preposterous. 
Though  never,  at  any  moment  of  my 
life,  I  had  been  so  desirous  of  being  civil 
to  her,  I  could  scarcely  command  my 
countenance.  Leslie  looked  annoyed  be- 
yond measure  at  her  ill-concealed  malice, 
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and  began  to  make  some  sarcastic  re- 
marks upon  her  musical  taste  ;  but  what 
they  were  I  know  not — I  was  glad  to 
hasten  away,  and  most  thankful,  indeed, 
very  speedily  to  hear  the  announcement 
of  our  carriage. 

In  high  good-humour  with  the  ap- 
plause I  had  received  for  the  perform- 
ance of  my  song,  no  sooner  were  we 
seated  in  the  carriage  than  Mr.Woodville 
thus  addressed  me  : 

"  You  sung  beautifully,  dear  Isabel," 
he  said ;  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  do 
not  set  a  higher  value,  my  love,  upon 
your  powers,  and  that  you  take  such  a 
strange  pride  in  holding  every  thing  as 
cheap  as  possible  !" 

"  Not  every  thing,"  T  said  ;  "  no — 
not  every  thing:  I  value  your  love — be- 
yond expression  I  value  it." 

"  My  love  ?"    and    he    laughed  ; — 
"  pshaw  !  that's  a  bauble !" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  every  thing — to  me  it  is 
every  thing  !  Do  have  some  value  for 
me — do  prize  my  affection  a  little,  dear 
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Mr.  Woodville !"  and  I  burst  into 
tears. 

"  My  dear  Isabel !  what  can  this 
mean  ?"  and  he  tried  to  soothe  me ;  but 
I  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Isabel !"  at  length  he 
said,  more  earnestly  ;  and  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  of  dissatisfaction  had  darted  into 
his  mind. 

But  I  could  not  speak ;  my  heart 
throbbed  as  if  it  would  break  ;  and,  God 
forgive  me  !  I  sincerely  wished  it  would 
— for  I  was  weary  to  death  of  this  con- 
flict of  emotion. 

After  a  continued  pause,  during  which 
he  seemed  to  muse  deeply, — 

"  When  you  ask  my  love,"  he  said, 
in  a  grave  and  even  solemn  tone,  "  need 
I  to  remind  you  that  I  am  your  hus- 
band ?  and,  as  such,  do  you  think  that 
my  warmest  attachment  is  not  all  your 
own?  But  do  you,  Isabel,  remember, 
on  your  part,  that  you  are  my  wife  ;  ne- 
ver let  that  thought  be  long  absent  from 
your  mind." 
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"  It  never,  never  is — it  never  shall 
be  !"  1  exclaimed  ;  for,  in  the  serious- 
ness of  his  address,  I  traced  the  latent 
passion  I  had  wished,  but  now,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  dreaded  to  detect. 
"  I  am  your's,  my  dear  husband !  I  am 
only  your's," — I  longed  to  add  ;  but 
his  coldness  repelled  me,  and  I  said  no 
more. 
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CHAR  VIII. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


If  to  grow  old  and  die  were  not  the  necessary  law  of  our 
nature,  what  serious  reflections  would  ever  have  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  many  persons  ? 


MAD.  DE    STAEL. 


My  pride  preserved  me  from  indulging 
any  feelings  towards  Leslie  but  those  of 
unutterable  scorn,  when  I  found  him 
persevering  in  a  course  of  silent,  but 
marked  attentions,  which,  according  to 
the  reception  I  was  disposed  to  give 
them,  might  mean  anything  or  nothing. 

As  Mr.  Woodville  observed  a  total  si- 
lence on  the  subject,  I  supposed  tjiat, 
consistently  with  his  usual  method  of 
acting,  he  chose  to  put  the  latter  con- 
struction upon  them.  He  could  judge, 
indeed,  only   from  what  he  saw  ;    and 
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that  was  nothing.  His  imagination  was 
always  passive — it  never  tortured  him 
with  surmises  :  he  dealt  only  with  matter 
of  fact,  and  held  as  unworthy  of  being 
the  occasion  of  a  moment's  uneasiness, 
any  conjecture  that  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  proof.  No  two  beings  in  the 
universe  could  be  more  dissimilar  than 
he  and  I.  Whilst  he  was  contented  to 
swim  down  the  stream  of  life,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and  placing 
his  chief  felicity  in  gliding  past  obstacles 
with  as  slight  an  observance  and  as  little 
difficulty  as  possible,  I  grasped  at  even- 
thing  that  fell  in  my  way ;  1  investi- 
gated— I  anatomized  it — I  followed  it 
with  the  most  piercing  scrutiny :  no- 
thing could  for  a  moment  divert  my  at- 
tention from  it ;  and  by  some  strange 
faculty  of  self-tormenting,  the  more  pain- 
ful the  object  that  engaged  my  notice, 
the  more  absolutely  and  incessantly  it 
occupied  my  thoughts.  Magnified  by 
the  powers  of  a  restless  and  vivid  imagi- 
nation, the  merest, trifle  often  rose  into 
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an  object  of  horror ;  how  much,  then,  did 
the  present  cause  of  my  uneasiness  in- 
crease, by  being  perpetually  dwelt  upon, 
into  a  subject  of  serious  terror  and  dis- 
tress. 

I  was  terrified  at  the  possibility  of 
Leslie's  resuming  any  power  over  my 
affections ;  I  knew  myself  unaided  by 
the  strength  of  my  husband's  love,  since 
every  day  too  clearly  convinced  me  th&t 
his  heart  was  perfectly  incapable  of 
strong  attachment ;  and  I  was  distressed 
by  the  unceasing  contest  I  was  obliged 
to  maintain  with  all  the  feelings  of  my 
nature. 

Whilst  the  cold  systematic  behaviour 
of  Mr.  Woodville  affected  my  spirits  and 
wounded  my  heart,  I  should  have  found, 
perhaps,  amongst  those  who  look  not 
beyond  this  passing  scene,  some  persons 
disposed  to  extenuate  the  anguish  with 
which  I  sometimes  was  induced  to  con- 
trast it  with  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
once  marked  the  attachment  of  Leslie. 
Nor  should  I,  perhaps,  in  such  judges 
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expect  severe  condemnation,  were  I  to 
acknowledge  that  there  were  moments 
in  which  unsubdued  feelings  of  regret 
so  far  prevailed,  as  to  cause  me  even 
yet  to  make  the  comparison  with 
increasing  dissatisfaction  towards  my 
husband.  There  were  such  moments, 
but  they  were  only  moments.  Pride 
alone,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  would 
have  preserved  me  from  dwelling  with 
any  regret  upon  the  loss  of  a  man  so 
thoroughly  base  as  Leslie  had  proved 
himself.  But  pride  could  do  nothing 
for  me  in  ameliorating  the  disappoint- 
ment which  attended  the  conviction, 
that,  in  the  prime  of  my  youth,  and  with 
good  principles  implanted  in  my  mind, 
and  a  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  a 
growing  love  for  it,  I  had  suffered  my 
understanding  to  be  darkened  by  return- 
ing to  the  polluted  world  I  had  aban- 
doned;  and,  whilst  under  the  immediate 
cloud  of  its  errors,  without  seeking  in 
the  bosom  of  retirement  to  "  commune 
with  my  own  heart,  and  be  still,"  with- 
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out  earnestly  pondering  upon  the  impor- 
tant measure  I  was  about  to  take,  and 
striving  to  ascertain  if  it  were  likely  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  my  soul — that 
welfare  I  had  been  taught  to  think  as 
so  infinitely  transcending  in  importance 
every  other  concern — without  prayer,  and 
therefore  without  the  blessing  of  my 
God,  I  had  rushed  into  the  most  sa- 
cred, the  most  indissoluble  of  connec- 
tions, with  a  man  who  had  not  a  thought 
in  common  with  me  upon  the  great  sub- 
ject that  was  so  needful  to  my  happiness. 
Words  could  never  pourtray  the  variety, 
the  agony  of  my  sorrows  ;  for  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  lost  for  ever  the  consolations  of 
religion — and,  except  to  my  heavenly 
friend,  where  could  I  now  turn  for  com- 
fort? The  false  world,  though  it  had 
power  to  injure  my  peace,  had  none  to 
heal  the  wounds  it  gave.  Pursuits  of 
gaiety  and  dissipation,  unless  they  could 
change  my  nature — unless  they  could 
paralyze  the  faculties  of  thought  and 
remembrance,    promised  me   no  relief; 
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for  how  could  I  forget  the  blessed  days, 
in  which  I  would  not  have  exchanged  an 
hour  of  sweet  and  solitary  musing,  for 
years  of  such  pleasures  as  they  had  to 
bestow  !  I  have  suffered  long  and  deep- 
ly ;  always,  as  is  usual  with  sufferers,  sup- 
posing that  the  present  trial  was  unsur- 
passed in  magnitude  by  any  that  pre- 
ceded it.  But  at  a  distance  of  time 
sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  my  judging 
dispassionately,  I  aver  that  no  species 
of  sorrow,  which  was  of  any  duration, 
was  so  wholly  insupportable  to  me  as 
that  I  now  experienced  ;  for  in  none 
had  I  been  so  destitute  of  religious  con- 
solation. I  had  hitherto  possessed  the 
friendship  of  Miss  Delmond  ;  but  ever 
since  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  mv 
connexion  with  Mr.  Manvers,  shame  had 
caused  me  to  shrink  from  intimate  com- 
munication with  her.  Like  too  main. 
I  turned  with  cowardice  from  the  con- 
sequences of  my  faults  ;  my  conscience 
told  me  what  I  deserved,  and  though  the 
contempt  I  anticipated  could  not,  I  was 
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assured,  be  bestowed  by  the  Christian 
meekness  of  Miss  Delmond,  the  keen- 
ness of  my  perceptions  did  not  fail  to 
fancy  it  as  existing  in  her  heart,  how- 
ever withheld  from  appearing  in  her 
conduct. 

Such  a  suspicion  had  been  one  of  the 

principal  reasons  for  my  quitting  D ; 

a  fatal  measure,  which  she  had  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  combat,  from  a  sure  pre- 
sentiment of  its  leading  to  evil.  Since 
that  time,  but  a  languid  kind  of  corres- 
pondence had  been  maintained  between 
us.  I  dared  not  open  my  heart  to  her  — 
I  dared  not  tell  her  that,  from  my  own 
rashness,  my  own  instability,  I  was  an 
unhappy  wife.  I  dared  not  say,  what 
alone  with  truth  I  could  say,  "  I  am 
living  in  a  region  of  evil  which  I  myself 
have  sought ;  I  am  united  to  a  man  who 
seeks  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  divine 
inheritance  which  my  Bible  directs  me 
to  prize ;  I  am  surrounded  with  persons 
who  would  consider  me  insane,  if  I 
spoke  to  them  of  the  troubles  of  my  soul 
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about  its  eternal  welfare;  I  am  asso- 
ciating with  those  whom  I  know  to  be  not 
merely  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate, 
but  utterly  immoral  and  unprincipled. 
The  calm  and  beautiful  joys  of  a  reli- 
gious life  are  totally  denied  me,  and  I 
am  living  only  for  time,  without  heed  to 
eternity."  I  dared  not  write  this,  though 
my  heart  yearned  to  communicate  a  por- 
tion of  its  grief  to  one  so  well  fitted  to 
alleviate  it. 

With  a  mind  thus  agitated  and  pain- 
fully engrossed,  I  was  inadequate  to 
maintain  my  tottering  power  over  the 
affections  of  Mr.  Woodville.  He  had 
long  been  dissatisfied  with  me  :  how 
could  he  indeed  be  otherwise  ?  He 
could  have  no  sympathy  with  emotions 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  com- 
prehend. If  he  saw  me  abstracted  and 
silent  in  scenes  where  nature  and  ac- 
quirement had  fitted  me  to  shine,  he 
attributed  it  to  ill-humour  and  caprice  ; 
for  how  could  he  imagine  that,  like  the 
dejected  Israelites  of  old,  "  I  wept  when 
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I  remembered  Sion  "  ?  when  I  remem- 
bered its  peaceful  courts,  and  contrasted 
them  with  the  unhallowed  haunts  of  vice, 
over  which  elegance  and  fashion  indeed 
attempted  to  cast  a  veil,  but  it  was  no 
veil  to  me.  I  saw,  and  abhorred  what  I 
beheld.  Great  indeed  had  been  our 
mutual  disquiet  before  Leslie  returned  to 
add  to  my  difficulties,  but  they  were 
then  increased  in  a  tenfold  measure  ;  for, 
apparently  inobservant  as  I  thought  him, 
a  short  time  proved  that  Mr.  Woodville 
was  within  the  reach  of  some  human 
passions.  Had  I  not  believed  him  un- 
suspicious, and  totally  indifferent  to  the 
difficult  part  I  had  to*  act  with  Leslie,  I 
should  have  restrained  the  anguish  of  my 
heart,  which  at  length  induced  me  to  try 
and  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  London. 

"  And  were  would  you  go,  Isabel  ?" 
he  asked,  "  supposing  that  my  parlia- 
mentary duties  admitted  of  my  absence, 
(which,  however,  they  do  not).  Where 
do  you  expect  to  find  more  happiness 
than  you  have  already  in  your  power,  if 
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you  choose  to  exertthat  power  ?  for 
who,  I  would  ask,  has  the  means  of  feli- 
city so  completely  within  reach  as  your- 
self? Youth,  abilities,  accomplishments, 
an  acknowledged  place  in  society  !  you 
might  be  the  envy  of  your  own  sex,  and 
the  universal  admiration  of  mine,  if  you 
thought  it  worth  while  to  please —  " 

He  paused  ;  but  I  did  not  speak.  I 
sat  in  melancholy  abstraction,  which  he 
mistook  for  sullenness,  and  with  a  great 
degree  of  irritation,  he  proceeded  : — 

"  But  you  are  unhappily  the  slave  of 
a  restless,  discontented  spirit — you  know 
not  what  it  is  you  would  have  ;  and  if  all 
your  present  advantages  were  multiplied 
tenfold,  you  would  be  never  the  nearer 
to  contentment  or  peace." 

"  That  I  certainly  should  not,"  said 
I,  with  a  smile,  which  perhaps  might 
bear  the  appearance  of  being  slightly 
contemptuous,  though  1  intended  it  not 
to  convey  such  an  impression  ;  •'  for  were 
they  multiplied  a  thousand-fold,"  I  con- 
tinued,    "  they    never  could  make  me 
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happy,  unless  they  could  assure  me  that 
this  world  was  all  I  had  to  think  and  live 
for,  and  that  every  word  I  find  in  the 
Bible  is  a  fable  and  a  farce." 

"  The  Bible !"  he  repeated  with  bit- 
terness :  "  what,  are  we  never  to  hear 
the  last  of  that  theme  !  Upon  my  word, 
Isabel,  I  think  you  must  have  an  un- 
usually depraved  and  wicked  heart,  that 
you  live  in  this  continual  slavery  and 
dread  of  your  own  conscience.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  religion  to  inspire 
unceasing  terror  and  dismay — I  cannot 
understand  it !"  and  he  looked  at  me 
earnestly. 

"  Oh  that  you  could  understand  it !" 
I  said.  "  Would  to  God  that  you  could 
understand  it !  I  should  then  possess  in 
my  husband  the  best  and  dearest  of 
counsellors,  one  to  whom  I  could  speak 
of  immortal  hopes  and  heavenly  views — 
one  who  would  sustain  me  in  this  weary 
pilgrimage,  wherein  I  faint;  then  in- 
deed, in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  might   *  go  through  the  wilder- 
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ness  leaning  on   my  beloved  ;'  but  th 
can  never  be — alas!  never." 

I  covered  my  face,  for  I  did  not  wisb 
to  betray  my  tears. 

"  Now,  Isabel,  how  foolish  this  is  !" 
said  he,  "  and  what  strange  confusion 
and  misery  you  cause  yourself  and  all 
connected  with  you,  by  the  detestable 
faculty  of  self-tormenting  you  so  much 
delight  to  encourage." 

I  did  not  answer  him  ;  and  after  a 
short  interval,  with  increasing  anger,  he 
thus  went  on  :  — 

"  I  repeat  again — you  have  every 
thing  to  make  you  happy  ;  not  merely  in 
the  advantages  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
but  if  the  indulgence  of  the  strange 
fanaticism  which  seems  to  have  taken 
such  strong  hold  of  your  imagination  is 
essential  to  your  comfort,  who  interposes 
to  prevent  it  ?  You  may  read  your  Bible 
from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night 
till  morning  again,  if  such  is  your  choice. 
I  do  not,  indeed,  choose  to  have  my  house 
filled   with    whining  hypocrites,   or  my 
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library  table  strewed  with  Missionary 
reports  and  Evangelical  magazines ; 
neither  is  it  agreeable  to  me  that  you 
should  decline  filling  that  place  in  society 
to  which  I  have  raised  you." 

"  You  raised  me  !"  J  proudly  repeat- 
ed— "  raised  jnel  oh,  to  what  did  you 
not  degrade  me  !  But  no — no — I  will 
not  wholly  accuse  you.  I  myself  took 
the  first  step  to  humiliation  when  I  join- 
ed myself  to  a  world,  which  the  word  of 
God,  that  cannot  lie,  had  commanded 
me  to  shun — a  world  that  I  had  in  part 
overcome  and  forsaken.  Ah  !  who  that 
knew  so  well  as  I  did,  the  vanity,  the 
nothingness  of  that  poor  empty  world — 
who  would  not  consider  it  as  the  vilest 
humiliation  that  a  religious  being  could 
undergo,  to  be  led  again  its  captive. 
Alas !  well  might  it  be  said  of  such  a 
one,  as  of  Ephraim  of  old,  '  *  let  her 
alone,   she  is  joined  again  to  her  idols !" 

He  merely  smiled,  as  if  in  pity  of  my 
enthusiasm,  and  I  went  on  : — 
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"  Even  you,  Mr.  Woodville,  arc 
obliged  to  frame  a  restraining  system  of 
conduct  in  vour  intercourse  with  it,  in 
order  to  stand  well  with  your  own  under- 
standing, and  to  feel  self-acquitted  from 
taking  too  much  interest  in  what,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  you  know  to  be  so  des- 
picable." 

"  I  don't  understand  you — I  don't 
know  at  all  what  you  are  talking  about," 
said  he,  evidently  desirous  to  evade  any 
further  discussion  ;  but  I  would  not  be 
thus  repelled — I  knew  that  I  had  truth 
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on  my  side,  and  I  was  bold  to  utter  it. 

"  Then  it  is  because  you  will  not  un- 
derstand me,"  I  said  ;  "  but  would  you 
in  earnest  attempt  to  convince  me  that 
you  do  not  detect  the  real  character  of 
more  than  half  your  intimate  acquaint- 
ance— let  us  instance —  " 

"  By  no  means,"  and  he  hastily  inter- 
rupted me  :  "  I  will  hear  nothing  per- 
sonal— I  have  nothing  to  do  with  private 
history — I  have  no  right,  neither  have 
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you,  to  conjecture  what  are  the  faults  of 
persons,  whose  outward  conduct  is  per- 
fectly circumspect  and  moral." 

"  Circumspect  and  moral !"  I  re- 
peated with  the  utmost  scorn,  "  such 
morality  !" 

"  And  what  do  you  call  this  superfluity 
of  contempt,  Isabel,  on  your  side  ?"  said 
he.  "  I  think  I  remember,  infidel  as  I 
am,  and  indifferent  as  you  suppose  me 
to  the  doctrines  by  which  you  profess  to 
be  guided,  I  think  I  remember  being 
much  pleased  with  some  injunctions  they 
contained  upon  the  subject  of  charity, 
and  speaking  evil  of  others." 

"  Ah  !  you  may  remember  many  in- 
junctions," I  replied,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
"  which  I  do  not  follow,  for  I  am  very 
frail— very  feeble  —  very  erring — and 
sorely  beset  with  headstrong  passions 
and  a  rebellious  will.  But  the  desire  is 
here,"  and  I  laid  my  hand  upon  my 
heart ;  "  the  desire — the  aspiration  after 
divine  influence — divine  guidance — di- 
vine support,   is   here.     That   I  do  not 
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speak  of  it — that  I  cannot  bring  to  per- 
fection the  sublime  and  holy  thoughts  it 
would  inspire,  is  the  misfortune  of  my 
life,  for  I  cannot  live  in  the  exercise  of 
religion  in  the  loose  and  desultory  man- 
ner you  propose.  I  cannot  devote  my 
mornings  to  the  study  of  my  Bible,  and 
my  evenings  to  those  very  pursuits  which 
the  Bible  commands  me  to  shun." 

"  And  how  does  it  command  vou  to 
do  this?"  he  inquired.  "  Does  it  bid 
you  build  a  cell  in  a  wilderness,  and 
turn  away  from  the  connexions  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  find  yourself 
placed  ?" 

"By  no  means,"  I  replied;  "  but  it 
draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
the  godly  and  the  ungodly — between 
those  who  are  living  for  this  world,  and 
those  who  are  living  for  eternity  ;  and 
this  not  in  one  insulated  text,  but  in 
many.  —  What!  do  you  really  think, 
Woodville,  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
(if  you  believe  in  any  such  thing) — do 
you    magine  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
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easy  way  in  which  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple profess  to  be  seeking  it  ?  for  I  sup- 
pose, if  you  were  to  ask  any  of  those 
persons  whom  I  must  not  name,  if  they 
hoped  to  be  found  there  after  death, 
they  would  reply  in  the  affirmative— upon 
what  ground,  indeed,  I  know  not,  since 
it  would  be  absurd  for  such  persons  to 
plead  the  merits  of  a  Saviour,  whose 
name  they  never  mention,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  words  which  the  authorized 
form  of  the  church  service,  once  a  week, 
puts  into  their  mouths." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  never  men- 
tion it  ?"  said  he  ;  "  and  what  right  have 
you  to  judge?" 

"  This  is  all  very  well,"  said  I  -9  "  but 
let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Woodville,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  greater  part  of  your 
acquaintance  would  shrink  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  thought  ridiculous,  even 
by  their  most  intimate  friends,  if  they 
were  to  express  any  feeling  approaching 
to  earnest  solicitude  respecting  their 
eternal  state  after  death,  or  any  sincere 
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desire  to  know  more  about  the  onlv 
name  by  which  they  can  hope  to  obtain 
salvation  ?  Enthusiastic  and  delusive  you 
call  my  conduct ;  but  what  is  my  delu- 
sion compared  with  this  ?  That  to  shew 
any  anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  one's 
soul,  which  is  to  live  in  some  state  or 
other  millions  of  ages  after  this  poor 
perishing  body  is  crumbled  into  dust — 
that  to  betray  any  deep  interest  upon 
such  a  subject  as  this,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  savour  of  delusion — if  that  is 
not  irrational  and  absurd,  and  little  short 
of  madness,  I  don't  well  know  what  is  ? 
Even  Paley,  one  of  the  most  sober- 
minded,  and,  as  you  yourself  must  con- 
sider him,  the  most  reasonable  of  men, 
observes  upon  enthusiasm,  as  it  is  often 
unjustly  called — *  This  proposition,'  he 
says,  *  I  shall  always  maintain  to  be  true 
viz,  that  the  wildest  opinion  that  ever 
was  entertained  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  more  rational  than  unconcern  about 
these  matters.  Upon  this  subject,  no- 
thing is   so  absurd   as  indifference — no 
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folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtlessness 
and  levity.'  "* 

"  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,"  he 
petulantly  replied. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  I,  "  I  too  well 
know  this  species  of  insanity  to  prevail 
amongst  the  greater  part  of  those  with 
whom  I  am  doomed  to  associate  ;  per- 
sons of  whom,  I  confess,  I  should  enter- 
tain a  much  higher  opinion,  certainly  on 
the  score  of  honesty  and  reason,  if  they 
were  to  speak  the  truth  at  once,  and 
declare  Christianity  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  them,  since  they  consider 
it  altogether  a  fable." 

"  And  why  should  they  make  such  an 
acknowledgment  as  that  ?"  he  asked, 
"  and  for  what  purpose,  even  supposing 
the  case  were  so?" 

"For  the  purpose  of  justice  and  truth," 
I  replied;  "  that  their  false  example  may 
no  longer  mislead  many  who  would  other- 
wise be  disposed  to   think  and  inquire 


*   Paley's  Sermons,  p.  20. 
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into  this  important  matter,  but  who  are 
deterred  by  the  fear  of  ridicule  and  sin- 
gularity (though  upon  any  subject  but 
religion,  perhaps,  they  are  at  a  loss  how 
to  be  singular  enough)  ;  such  characters 
are  glad  to  shelter  themselves  from  their 
own  consciences,  by  considering  that 
they  do  just  as  other  nominal  Christians 
do." 

"  Nominal  Christians  !"  and  he  laugh- 
ed contemptuously,  "  and  is  not  Lady 
Barrington  worthy  of  being  called  a  real 
Christian?  is  she,  too,  included  in  your 
sweeping  censures  ?" 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  she  may  be 
considered  right  at  a  far  higher  tribunal 
than  mine,"   I  replied. 

"  What !  is  she  not  good  enough  for 
you?"  he  asked. — "  Poor  Lady  Barring- 
ton  !  her  case  is  a  bad  one,  too  ;"  then, 
after  a  short  pause,  rising  to  leave  the 
room,  before  he  quitted  it,  he  more 
gravely  addressed  me  : 

"  Without  making  any  particular,  and, 
as  I  consider  them,  presumptuous  pre- 
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tensions  to  superiority  over  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  general,  I  must  assume  the 
authority  of,  I  think,  a  more  soberly  re- 
gulated mind  than  your's,  Isabel,  to  ad- 
vise you  to  dismiss,  as  fast  as  may  be,  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  and  gloom  which 
you  suffer  to  pervade  your  character  and 
habits.  I  am  willing  to  do  every  thing 
that  is  reasonable  to  contribute  to  your 
happiness  ;  but  to  abandon  my  friends, 
my  residence,  my  pursuits,  and  my  place 
in  society,  to  turn  evangelical  knight- 
errant,  and  ramble  after  nobody  knows 
what,  I  never  will  do,  and  I  desire  that  I 
may  hear  no  more  of  any  such  wishes  on 
your  part." 

"  I  never  had  such  a  wish,"  I  replied; 
"  for  a  time  I  might  wish  to  quit  Lon- 
don ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  obey  your 
commands,  and  speak  of  that  no  more. 
To  promise  to  be  happy  would  be  to 
pledge  myself  to  what  is  not  in  my 
power,  according  to  my  conception  of 
the  term. — But  no  matter — I  have  been 
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the    chooser   of   my   own    destiny — no 
matter  !"  and  I  remained  silent. 

He  coloured  with  resentment  as  I 
spoke,  unused  as  he  was  to  evince  any 
thing  like  an  emotion. 

"  Your  destiny,  I  believe,  is  one  which 
most  persons  would  think  a  very  desir- 
able one,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  I  know  not 
of  what  use  is  all  the  religion  you  pro- 
fess, if  it  fails  to  enable  you  to  practise 
one  of  its  chief  duties,  which  is,  to 
cultivate  a  contented  and  grateful  dis- 
position." 

"  I  could  be  well  contented,"  I  re- 
plied, "if  I  were  blest  with  my  hus- 
band's love  !" 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  he,  impatiently, 
"  you  well  know  you  have  my  love  ;  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  why  should  I  have 
married  you  ? — But  if  you  expect  me  to 
be  acting  the  hero  of  romance,  instead 
of  the  husband  of  real  life,  you  certainly 
will  find  yourself  mistaken. " 

"  Not  the  hero,"  J  replied,   "  but  the 
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guardian — the  protector  ;  surely  I  might 
look  for  this  at  your  hands  ?" 

"  And  who  should  dare  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  exert  such  an  office  ?" 
he  fiercely  demanded  ;  "  while  my  wife 
conducts  herself  as  my  wife  ought  to 
do,  who  will  presume  to  place  her  in 
any  situation  in  which  my  interference 
is  requisite  ?" 

"  No  one— no  one  !"  I  repeated,  in  the 
most  hurried  and  agitated  manner  ;  for  I 
dreaded,  from  the  strong  expression  of 
displeasure  in  his  countenance,  that  he 
misconceived  my  words,  which,  indeed, 
the  confusion  and  distress  of  my  feel- 
ings rendered  vague  and  incoherent 
enough.  But  little  did  I  mend  any  mis- 
apprehension he  might  have  entertained 
by  this  impetuous  assertion,  which,  by 
his  reply,  he  seemed  to  have  construed 
into  a  token  of  alarm,  and  not  of  inte- 
grity. 

"  Beware,  Isabel !"  he  said,  looking 
upon   me  earnestly,    u  beware  of  what 
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you  do  !  With  all  this  pretence  to  piety!" 
— (oh,  how  bitterly  did  he  then  speak 
and  look) — "  if  you  are  a  deceiver! — " 

"  1  am  no  deceiver ! — no  ! — as  I  hope 
for  mercy,  I  am  none  I'1  I  said  ;  "  but  I 
am  human,  and  I  am  in  trial  and  tempta- 
tion ;  -—I  want  succour — I  want  to  fly 
this  hateful  place,  and  seek  in  retirement 
to  renovate  my  soul.  This  is  the  whole 
truth,  the  simple  truth  ! — I  cannot  de- 
ceive you,  Mr.  Woodville  : — no  !  though 
you  do  look  at  me  thus  doubtingly,  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  deceive  you." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  stood  for  many 
minutes  bv  the  window,  absorbed  in 
deep  and  even  agitated  musing.  Once 
or  twice  he  sighed  deeply  ;  and,  affected 
with  his  obvious  though  silent  uneasiness, 
I  approached,  and  would  have  taken  his 
hand,  but  he  withdrew  it. 

"  Away,  Isabel !"  he  said  ;  "  I  do 
not  love  scenes  ;  if  I  did,  I  might  now 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  passionate  re- 
gret   to  think  that  ever   I    was  unwise 
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enough  to  marry  !"  and  having  said  this, 
he  abruptly  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
me  a  prey  to  all  the  wretchedness  atten- 
dant upon  irritated  feelings. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


ISABEL,    IN   -CONTINUATION. 


Sincerity 


Thou  first  of  virtues !  let  no  mortal  lea 
Thy  onward  path  ! 

Douylas. 


From  this  time  Mr.  Woodville  became 
not  merely  indifferent,  but  often  unkind 
in  the  extreme,  in  his  conduct  and  de- 
meanour towards  me — at  least  the  cold- 
ness and  neglect  with  winch  he  treated 
me,  formed,  in  my  estimation,  a  species 
of  unkindness,  than  which  I  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  any  more  wound- 
ing. 

I  endeavoured  for  awhile  to  submit  to 
it  with  patience  ;  but  I  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  the  only  specific  that  could 
effectually  have  supported  me  ;  and,  per- 
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petually  irritated  by  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary affronts  which  were  heaped  upon 
me,   I  became  almost  desperate. 

Sometimes  resentment  tempted  me  to 
revenge  myself  by  trifling  with  the  pas- 
sion which,  inaccessible  as  he  was  to  any 
deep  or  lasting  emotion,  had  at  length 
been  excited  in  his  mind.  But,  convinced 
as  I  was  that  he  now  watched  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  behaviour  of  Leslie,  I 
never  heard  him  express  the  least  solici- 
tude about  it ;  he  only  manifested  his 
displeasure  by  gloomy  silence,  and  ab- 
senting himself  from  me  when  there  was 
an  v  chance  of  our  being  left  to  ourselves. 
We  were  now  a  perfectly  fashionable 
couple,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
each  other's  movements — a  situation  in 
which,  to  all  appearance,  he  found  his 
usual  stock  of  happiness,  but  which  to 
me  was  a  kind  of  living  death.  I  had 
not  been  formed  or  educated  for  this 
heartless  abstraction  from  all  the  tender 
affections  of  domestic  life  :  if  I  had  pos- 
sessed no    other  source  of  care,  to   be 
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friendless  and  unloved — solitary  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  and  abandoned  to  my- 
self as  if  none  cared  for  my  fate — this 
alone  would  have  been  to  me  an  evil  of 
overpowering  magnitude.  But  what  was 
this  evil  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
proaches of  my  conscience,  which  ceased 
not  to  place  before  me  the  danger  and 
the  disgrace  of  my  conduct,  in  permit- 
ting a  spirit  of  revenge  to  degrade  me 
into  the  character  of  a  coquette ! — a 
character  I  disdained  even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  adoption,  and  never  could 
support  with  any  shadow  of  consistency. 
Often  and  often,  when  I  returned  home 
from  some  brilliant  scene,  in  which  1 
had  roused  myself  to  act  a  part  of  live- 
liness and  vivacity  when  my  heart  was 
breaking — a  part  which  commonly  drew 
upon  me  such  notice  from  Leslie,  as  the 
desire  I  had  of  retaliating  upon  Mr. 
Wood vi lie  occasioned  me  to  receive  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  what  I  ought 
to  have  done ; — often,  I  say,  have  I  cast 
myself  upon  the  ground  in   the  anguish 
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of  my  heart,  not  knowing  whither  to 
turn  for  aid,  and  wholly  incapable  of  ut- 
tering a  prayer  to  Him  who  alone  could 
quell  the  tempest  of  my  soul,  and  speak 
to  me  of  peace.  This,  for  several  weeks, 
was  my  miserable  situation  :  it  was  at 
length  terminated  by  an  incident  appa- 
rently the  most  trifling,  but,  in  its  con- 
sequences, the  most  important  that  ever 
befel  me. 

Guilty  as  I  was,  in  permitting  so  base 
a  passion  as  revenge  to  induce  me  to 
receive  the  attentions  of  Leslie  with  any 
other  apparent  sentiments  than  those  of 
marked  displeasure  and  aversion,  I  never 
for  a  moment  varied  in  my  opinion  of 
him.  From  the  first  to  the  last  of  our 
acquaintance,  he  had  displayed  a  cha- 
racter, which,  I  must  have  been  as  vile 
and  degraded  as  himself,  if  I  had  not  by 
this  time  learned  to  abhor.  I  did  abhor 
it — but  not  half  as  much  as  I  abhorred 
myself,  when  any  delusion  of  fancy  or 
taste,  or  resentment  towards  my  hus- 
band, prompted  the  slightest  pleasure  in 
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his  now  acknowledged  admiration  of  me. 
I  call  it  acknowledged  —  because  it 
amounted  to  that  sort  of  notice  which 
excites  observation,  and  is  not  attempted 
to  be  concealed — a  case  of  such  common 
occurrence  in  fashionable  life,  that  I  will 
venture  to  say  it  had  occasioned  no  re- 
mark that  I  should  have  shrunk  from 
hearing  ;  for  I  certainly  might  take  to 
myself  the  poor  consolation  that  neither 
Leslie  himself,  nor  any  one  else,  could 
fix  upon  me  any  imputation  of  such  con- 
duct as  the  usages  of  polite  society  did 
not  perfectly  justify.  We  had  never  met 
but  in  mixed  company  ;  and,  though  he 
then  distinguished  me  with  his  notice  in 
a  manner  the  most  pointed,  and  often 
obtrusive,  it  was,  nevertheless,  with  a 
tact  which  left  me  the  option  of  matrfi 
the  case  just  what  I  chose. 

With  all  the  disposition  in  the  world 
to  rouse  the  dormant  affection  of  my 
husband,  by  awakening  his  jealousy,  1 
still  contrived  to  guard  my  reception  of' 
Leslie's  behaviour,   as   I   thought,    with 
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sufficient  discretion  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  misconstruing  my  sentiments. 

But  a  circumstance  at  length  occurred 
to  open  my  eyes  to  the  whole  dreadful 
consequences  which  one  false  step  was 
to  bring  upon  me. 

I  had  been  for  some  days  so  much  in- 
disposed, that  I  was  obliged  to  decline 
all  invitations,  and  to  confine  myself  en- 
tirely to  the  house.  During  this  time 
Leslie  gave  a  dinner,  to  which  we  were 
invited ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  for  it,  be- 
cause I  was  always  glad  when  I  could 
avoid  being  in  his  company.  On  the 
morning  after  his  party,  I  was  well 
enough  to  quit  my  dressing-room,  and 
was  reading  alone  in  the  library,  when, 
to  my  dismay,  he  was  announced. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  met 
tete-a-tete  since  the  dissolution  of  our 
engagement. 

My  lamentable  deficiency  in  self-com- 
mand rendered  me  quite  unequal  to  sup- 
port such  an  embarrassing  situation  as 
this,  without  betraying  much  more  con- 
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fusion  than  was  consistent  with  the  per- 
fect detestation  I  entertained  for  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  Leslie. 

But,  agitated  as  I  was,  a  few  moments 
sufficed  to  restore  me  some  self-posses- 
sion. Where  there  is  a  desire  of  acting 
uprightly,  it  is  totally  impossible  for  the 
disciple  of  truth  to  be  abashed  by  the 
votary  of  error.  I  had  a  plain  path  be- 
fore me,  and,  whatever  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  my  way,  I  was  resolved  to 
pursue  it. 

Hence,  when  he  approached  to  inquire 
after  my  health,  "  hoping  he  might  be 
pardoned  a  visit  which  extreme  anxiety 
on  my  account  might  have  misled  him 
into  making  an  intrusive  one,"  I  endea- 
voured to  assume  the  same  air  and  ad- 
dress towards  him  which  I  should  have 
used  to  any  other  of  Mr.  Woodville's 
friends. 

"  Intrusive  !"  I  repeated  with  a  smile ; 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  consider 
any  of  Mr.  Woodville's  guests  as  other- 
wise than  welcome  to  me." 
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With  all  his  skilful  address  in  conceal- 
ing his  feelings  (and  certainly,  since  he 
entered  into  public  life,  no  one  had  made 
a  greater  proficiency  in  this  art  than  Les- 
liej,  he  was  evidently  disconcerted  by 
my  remark. 

It  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment — 
he  soon  resumed  his  ease,  and,  as  I 
may  with  some  justice  call  it,  his  as- 
surance. 

The  piano-forte  was  open,  and  he 
soon  requested  me,  if  I  were  well  enough, 
to  try  a  song,  which  he  said  "  he  had 
heard  at  one  of  the  theatres  a  few  nights 
since,  and  had  bought  as  he  came 
along." 

I  was  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the 
difficulty  of  talking  to  him,  with  the 
ease  I  wished,  and  therefore  I  complied 
with  his  request. 

The  song  was  mere  trash,  such  as 
Leslie's  good  taste  and  knowledge  of 
music  would  never  have  inclined  him  to 
listen  to  a  second  time  ;  at  least,  whether 
the   fact   were   so  or  not,    my   prompt 
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imagination  induced  me  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  mere  manoeuvre  on  his  part  to 
inveigle  me  into  speaking  upon  a  subject 
so  involved  with  tender  and  delicate 
associations,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  either  of  us  to  touch  upon  it  without 
alluding  to  scenes  and  recollection- 
which  it  now  behoved  us  both  to  consign 
to  oblivion. 

I  believed  that  I  was  not  unjust  in 
this  surmise,  when,  perceiving  me  rise 
to  leave  the  instrument,  he  entreated 
that  I  would  make  up  to  him  for  his 
disappointment  in  this  song,  by  obliging 
him  with  another,  which  he  named,  and 
which,  in  former  days,  he  used  particu- 
larly to  admire. 

I  hesitated — my  hands  trembled — my 
voice  faltered — not  with  revived  and 
dangerous  tenderness  for  him,  for  I 
despised  him  with  my  whole  heart— it 
was  disdain  that  agitated  me — I  felt  that 
I  was  insulted.  I  felt  that  he  was  pre- 
suming upon  the  inadvertence  of  my 
recent  conduct ;  and,  overpowered  with 
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indignation,  scarcely  could  I  refrain  from 
indulging  the  storm  of  angry  passions 
that  distressed  me — scarcely  could  I  re- 
frainfrom  saying  to  him,  "doyou,  indeed, 
mistake  the  use  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  of  you  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
complacency  with  which  I  treated  you, 
was  the  result  of  any  lingering  tenderness 
for  you,  or  the  dictate  of  any  feeling  but 
that  which  prompts  me  to  secure  the  love 
and  interest  of  my  husband,  as  my  only 
human  friend  and  protector?  Can  you 
fancy  I  do  otherwise  than  abhor  you, 
wretch  that  you  are,  without  principle, 
without  heart,  without  humanity  ?" 

Oh,  with  what  difficulty  did  I  re- 
strain this  burst  of  indignation ;  but 
though  dreadfully  disturbed,  I  was  si- 
lent—unhappily silent — for  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  that  I  had  spo- 
ken and  told  him  the  truth,  than  that 
1  should  have  afforded  him  the  slightest 
ground  for  mistake. 

That  he  did  mistake  my  distress  was 
soon  too  obvious,  for  ere  I  had  time  to 
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meditate  upon  an  excuse,  he  repeated 
his  entreaty,  at  the  same  time  enforcing 
it  by  presuming  to  take  my  hand. 

Such  insolence  wholly  overcame  me. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  borne  !"  I  hastily 
exclaimed ;  more  I  could  not  utter,  for 
burning  tears  of  scorn  broke  forth  in 
torrents  —  I  sunk  upon  a  chair,  and 
pressed  my  hands  upon  my  forehead,  as 
though  I  would  have  extinguished  from 
life  and  sense  the  eyes  that  shed  them — 
I  thought  r  should  have  been  suffocated 
by  the  intense  effort  I  made  to  compose 
myself,  and  gain  one  moment's  thought 
and  energy  to  guide  me  what  to  do — I 
rose  instinctively  to  quit  the  room,  but 
before  I  could  effect  my  retreat,  again 
he  had  taken  my  hand. 

"  Why  this  resentment,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Woodville  ?"  he  said  ;  "  have  I  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  offend  you  ? — have  I 
said — "  But  he  uttered  no  more,  for  at 
that  instant,  before  J  could  disengage 
my  hand  and  command  him  from  my 
presence,  the    door  opened,  and   Lady 
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Barrington,    accompanied  by  Mrs.  Len- 
nox, were  introduced. 

Whether  they  detected  my  embarrass- 
ed situation,  or  what  they  saw,  or  what 
they  heard,  I  knew  not — and  for  some 
moments  I  cared  not — wounded  pride 
alone  engrossed  me  ;  and,  that  I  had  not 
run  away  and  left  them  to  suppose  me 
seized  with  sudden  madness,  was  only 
to  be  attributed  to  the  stupefaction  which 
such  a  rapid  succession  of  unexpected 
incidents  had  involved  me  in. 

An  intuitive  sense  of  propriety,  how- 
ever, soon  befriended  me,  and  enabled 
me,  though  in  a  very  unsuccessful  way, 
to  attempt  something  like  conversation. 
Leslie,  with  consummate  address,  in- 
stantly fell  into  the  easiest  strain  of 
trifling  with  Mrs.  Lennox.  He  had  even 
the  audacity  to  adopt  a  kind  of  jesting 
strain,  when  she  rallied  him  upon  his 
paying  morning  visits  to  ladies  without 
being  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

I  left  them  to  talk  by  themselves,  anfl 
addressed   myself  exclusively  to   Lady 
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Barrington.  The  defencelessness  and 
horror  of  my  situation  made  me  desirous 
of  confiding  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
to  her  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
I  hesitated  whether  I  should  not  now 
take  her  up  stairs  and  tell  her  exactly 
what  had  passed  ;  but  I  was  withheld  by 
observing,  according  to  the  facility  with 
which  I  always  discovered  what  was 
unpleasant,  that  her  behaviour  towards 
me  was  manifestly  cold  and  reserved. 
I  feared  that  she  had  misconstrued  the 
equivocal  confusion  which,  whether  or 
not  she  had  perceived  the  impertinence  of 
Leslie  in  taking  my  hand,  as  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  she  could  not  fail  even 
yet  to  trace  in  my  manner. 

I  was  miserable  beyond  expression. 
Absent  and  distrait  to  the  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Lennox,  and  totally  silent  to  those 
of  Leslie,  unsupported  by  anything  more 
than  mere  civility  from  Lady  BarriogtOB, 
who  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  to 
whom  I  was  inclined  to  address  myself, 
a  more  unhappy  situation  for  a  person 
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so  destitute  of  any  skill  in  commanding 
either  her  countenance  or  deportment, 
could  hardly  be  conceived. 

Lady  Barrington,  seeming  to  under- 
stand, and,  though  she  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  condemn,  pitying  my  con- 
tusion, at  last  rose  to  depart ;  and  Leslie, 
with  an  address  to  me,  which  my  recep- 
tion of  it  obliged  him  to  make  as  brief 
as  possible,  attended  them  to  their  car- 
riage, and  i  was  left  alone. 
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CHAP.  X. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail  ;  and  that  should  teach  us, 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Whether  to  confide  the  state  of  my 
mind  to  Lady  Barrington  or  to  Mr. 
Woodville,  appeared  to  me  now  the  only 
alternative.  Something  must  be  done  ; 
it  was  impossible  I  could  sutler  Leslie  to 
rest  in  an  error  which  encouraged  him 
in  the  extreme  of  insolence.  But  to 
whom  could  1  unburthen  the  weight  of 
care  which  oppressed  me  ?  Lady  Bar- 
rington had  obviously  imbibed  unfavour- 
able impressions  of  my  conduct — im- 
pressions which  the  strength  of  my  pride 
and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  made 
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me  disdain  any  attempt  to  refute — and, 
Mr.  Woodville !  what  had  I  to  look  for 
from  him  ?  As  he  would  view  it,  my 
story  was  a  vague  one — I  had  no  affront 
to  complain  of  from  Leslie,  but  such  as 
might  be  traced  up  to  my  own  indiscre- 
tion ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  he  might 
disbelieve  the  sentiments  I  expressed — 
and  if  not,  I  expected  that  his  manner 
of  gliding  over  every  thing  in  the  most 
superficial  manner  possible,  would  dis- 
pose him  to  view  the  whole  affair,  though 
it  took  the  shape  of  an  insult  to  his  own 
wife,  as  a  matter  of  which  it  would  be 
wise  to  say  as  little  as  possible.  For  my 
wounded  spirit  he  would  have  no  pity — 
for  my  injured  delicacy  no  tenderness — 
for  my  great  distress  no  tears — he  was  a 
man  without  a  heart,  and  how  could  I 
turn  to-  such  a  being  for  consolation. — 
I  determined,  then,  at  least  till  I  heard 
what  Lady  Barrington  advised,  to  be 
silent  towards  him  as  to  the  circumstances 
that  troubled  me. 
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I  had  a  sufficient  plea  in  real  iridi 
position  for  confining  myself  to  my  own 
apartment  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
When  Mr. Woodville  visited  me,  he 
was,  as  usual,  brief  and  superficial  in  his 
inquiries  :  unless  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, he  never  dived  beyond  the  surface 
of  any  matter  -,  he  could  not  well  avoid 
seeing  that  I  was  agitated  and  uneasy, 
but  he  conceived  it  likely  that  I  was  out 
of  temper ;  and,  as  inquiries  might  lead 
to  something  of  a  scene,  and  thereby 
disturb  the  tranquillity  with  which  he 
wished  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  im- 
portance of  a  parliamentary  dinner  which 
he  was  going  to  attend,  lie  soon  took 
his  leave  of  me,  with  the  simple  caution 
"  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  by  all 
means  to  read  an  entertaining  work  that 

s  just  published." 

Instead  of  following  this  last  iniunc- 
tion,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  despatch- 
ed the  following  notetoLadv  Barrino-ton : 

"  I  fear,  my  dearest  Lady  Barrington, 
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"  you  are  inclined  to  judge  me  too 
"  severely  :  I  cannot  here  explain  myself 
"  clearly  ;  but  if  you  will  afford  me  an 
"  opportunity  of  doing  so,  by  coming  to 
"  spend  the  evening  with  me  in  my 
"  dressing-room,  ycu  will  giveme  as 
"  much  happiness  as  can  now  be  the  por- 
"  tion  of — 

"  Your  truly  attached, 

"  Isabel. " 
I  had  not  calculated  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  Lady  Barrington's  misunder- 
standing the  terms  in  which  I  had  expres- 
sed myself,  and  had  therefore  written  just 
as  the  words  rose  to  my  thoughts,  How 
was  I  then  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment and  anger,  when  the  servant  brought 
me  back  the  following  reply  : 

"  You  must  excuse  my  visit.  That 
"  you  are  suffering  deeply,  I  can  easily 
"  believe,  and  as  sincerely  deplore  ; 
"  could  my  presence  avail  any  thing,  1 
"  would  readily  comply  with  your  re- 
"  quest.     But  all  I   should   have  to  say 
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14  is  with  more  propriety  thus  commu- 
11  nicated.  It  would  be  simply  to  advise 
"  you  to  seek  counsel  and  consolation  in 
"  those  sacred  records,  your  knowledge  of 
"  which,  I  should  have  expected,  would 
"  have  been  a  sufficient  preservative  from 
"  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  I 
"  had  this  morning  the  unhappiness  to 
"detect  you,  and  without  which  de- 
"  monstration  of,  at  least,  glaring  impro- 
11  prietyon  your  part,  I  should  not  have 
"  ventured  thus  plainly  to  have  imparted 
"  my  sentiments.  "  M.  B." 

I  read  and  re-read  this  mysterious  do- 
cument, for  such  to  me  it  certainly  was, 
since  I  scarcely  supposed  it  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  for  Lady  Barring- 
ton  thus  terribly  to  misjudge  me.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  go,  ill  as  I  was,  im- 
mediately to  her  house  ;  and  I  rung 
the  bell  to  desire  my  maid  to  order  the 
carriage  to  the  door  directly. 

But  her  face  of  alarm  as  I  spoke  (no 
doubt  the  result  of  an  idea  that  I  was 
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the  victim  of  delirium)  restored  me  to 
some  consideration  of  what  I  was  about. 
I  should  not,  however,  upon  this  ac- 
count have  given  up  my  design,  if  the 
possibility  of  Lady  Barrington's  refusing 
to  admit  me,  and  thus  offering  me  an 
affront  in  the  face  of  my  servants,  had 
not  changed  my  intention  of  visiting, 
into  that  of  writing  to  her. 

With  a  pen  that  could  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  the  indignation  of  my  heart, 
and  the  rapidity  of  words  and  thoughts 
that  indignation  supplied,  I  soon  finished, 
and  sent  off  to  her  the  following  lines  : — 
I  have  read  over  and  over,  till  I  am 
weary,  the  answer  you  have  returned 
to  my  request,  in  order  to  discover,  if 
possible,  whether  it  will  bear  any 
other  meaning  than  that  which  is  too 
obvious.  Can  it  be  indeed  true,  that  I 
am  the  object  of  suspicion  to  you  ? 
But  why  do  I  condescend  to  ask  the 
question  ?  Why  do  I  waste  my 
strength    and  spirits  in  proving  the 
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"  innocence  you  have  presumed  to  qucs- 
"  tion — for  I  could  prove  that  you 
"  wrong  me.  Yes,  in  defiance  of  the 
"  demonstration  of  glaring  impropriety 
"  of  which  you  speak,  I  could  prove  to 
"  you,  if  you  would  attach  any  credit  to 
"  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that  I 
"  never  less  deserved  censure  than  on 
"  this  unhappy  day.  But  I  scorn  to  dwell 
"  upon  this  hateful  subject.  I  have  need 
"  enough  to  turn  to  that  blessed  book  to 
"  which  you  bid  me  to  have  recourse. 
"  I  have  negligencies  and  sins,  both  of 
"  omission  and  commission,  to  carry  toits 
*  healing  fount ;  but,  wherein  you  judge 
me  so  harshly,  I  thank  God,  I  am 
clear  of  guilt — would  that  in  every 
other  respect  I  had  a  conscience  as 
"  void  of  offence  !  Would  that  I  had 
"  not  to  deplore  with  agonizing  sorrow, 
"  that  ever  I  quitted  the  simple  path  to 
'  Heaven  which  that  Holy  Book  points 
"  out,  and  which  I  abandoned  when  I 
"  returned  to   this   wilderness  of  sin  — 
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this  world  of  guilt  and  abomination, 
which  none  can  touch  without  defile- 
ment! How  could  I  hope  for  happiness 
in  it !  how  could  I  seek  for  peace ! 
for  what  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness — or  how  can  the  God  of  all 
purity  and  truth  dwell  with  those  who 
make  a  mockery  both  of  His  name 
and  of  His  Word !  I  bid  it,  then,  for 
ever,  adieu !  Yes,  for  ever !  come 
what— come  may — I  never  will  be 
found  within  its  haunts  again.  Fare- 
well, too,  Lady  Barrington,  whom  I 
did  love,  and  do  still  love  so  very 
dearly,  but  without  return  ;  for  no 
one  loves  or  cares  for  me  ;  but  of  that 
— nothing.  I  do  not  want  your  pity — 
I  do  not  ask  your  love — I  bid  you 
farewell.  I  will  beseech  my  husband 
upon  my  bended  knees  to  tajce  me 
from  this  horrid — horrid  spot.  I  ask 
but  one  thing  of  you — it  is  that  when 
you  hear  me  reviled  and  calumniated, 
as  hear  it   you  surely  will,  do  me  the 
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"  poor  justice  to  say  that  I  declared 
"  myself  innocent!  Whether  the  world, 
"  or  whether  you  will  believe  it,  I  care 
"  not.  But  forgive  me :  I  would  not 
u  part  with  you  in  anger  if  it  were  pos- 
"  sible  to  avoid  it ;  and  that  I  may  not — 
"  once  more  I  add — farewell !" 

Without  reading  over  what  J  had 
written,  I  instantly  transmitted  to  her 
ladyship  this  incoherent  transcript — a 
faithful  portrait  of  my  disturbed  and 
anxious  mind.  So  acute  was  my  suffer- 
ing, and  so  much  did  I  seem  to  myself 
an  object  of  pity,  that  I  believed  she 
would  have  compassion  upon  me  and 
come  and  visit  me  in  my  affliction,  in 
spite  of  the  farewell  I  had  taken  of  her, 
and  the  anger  I  had  been  unable  to  sup- 
press as  I  thought  of  her  distrust  of  me. 

I  could  not  but  listen,  in  the  hope  of 
her  approach — but  she  came  not.  For- 
saken and  miserable,  I  passed  the  heavy 
hours  in  solitary  wretchedness,  musing 
with    indescribable   anguish    upon    the 
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whole  of  my  past  and  sorrowful  life  ;  and 
tracing,  even  with  sensations  of  awe, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  my  sufferings 
to  the  ungoverned  vehemence  of  my  re- 
bellious will. 

I  went  back,  in  imagination,  to  my 
earliest  years,  and  thought  with  deep 
regret  upon  the  want  of  discipline  which 
had  been  then  my  stumbling-block,  and 
the  indulgence  I  had  been  permitted  to 
give  to  a  habit  of  unprofitable  reading — 
thus  fanning  the  fire  of  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation, and  preparing  a  heart,  already 
warm  and  impassioned  enough,  to  feed 
upon  chimeras,  and  yield  itself  a  willing 
victim  to  the  first  delusion  that  appeared 
to  cheat  it.  And  to  that  delusion,  that 
shadowy  dream,  what  sacrifices  had  I 
not  made  ! — upon  the  fantastic  shrine  of 
passion  what  offerings  had  I  not  laid! 
my  duty  to  my  earliest  and  best  pro- 
tectors— my  keen  and  vigorous  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  —  the  understanding 
with  which  a  bountiful  God  had  enriched 
me  —  and,    more  fearful    than  all,    the 
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knowledge  of  himself  and  his  divine  will, 
which  his  Word  and  Spirit  had  revealed 
to  me!  Yes,  for  Leslie,  a  man  unworllu 
in  the  last  degree,  I  had  turned  through 
life  from  the  path  that  duty  ordained 
me  to  pursue  ;  for  every  after-error,  and 
almost  every  suffering,  I  could  trace  to 
the  one  master-spring  of  fault — my  clan- 
destine and  prohibited  attachment  to 
him.  To  lose  the  thought  of  him,  I  had 
first  wandered  into  scenes  and  societv 
where  I  knew  I  had  much  to  risk,  and 
nothing  to  gain,  upon  the  side  of  reli- 
gion ;  to  lose  the  thought  of  him,  I  had 
given  scope  to  fancy  rather  than  to  rea- 
son, in  the  exercise  of  my  talents ;  and 
to  the  ambitious  passions  which  succe- 
inspired,  I  might  attribute  the  loss  of 
him  whose  worth  had  never  ceased  to 
dwell  upon  my  recollection,  robed  with 
angelic  charms,  as  day  by  day  I  con- 
trasted it  with  the  selfishness,  the  sordid- 
ness,  the  low  and  paltry  passions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  persons  with  whom  the 
latter  period  of  my  life  had  passed. 
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"  He  warned  me  of  this  hour,"  I  said ; 
"  he  warned  me  that  the  favour  I  sought 
would  never  make  me  happy.  Oh,  pol- 
luted soul !  to  what  didst  thou  stoop  ! 
from  what  height  fall ! — And  where, 
where  is  my  help  ?  Am  I  not  abandon- 
ed ?  No,  no — not  yet,  not  yet !  Be 
still,  unquiet  spirit !"  and,  as  though  I 
believed  I  had  reasoned  into  peace  the 
force  and  fury  of  my  own  emotions,  I 
sunk  for  a  short  interval  into  silence. 
But  oh  !  the  storm  within  !  -  it  was  not  to 
be  quelle!  !— what  could  I  do  to  calm 
it? 

"  Poor  wretches !  that  rush  upon 
death  in  the  agony  of  suffering — mental 
suffering,  I  can  comprehend  and  feel 
for  you  !"  I  said  aloud.  And  then  I 
would  utter  a  vague  and  broken  prayer ; 
but,  vague  and  broken  as  it  was,  it  had  a 
tendency  to  peace.  I  could  not  name 
the  name  of  Him  who  was  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  without  a  momentary  ray  of  hope 
and  consolation  in  the  thought  that  he 
beheld  and  pitied  me,  and  that,  even  in 
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this  hour  of  darkness  and  dismay,  he 
would  yet  make  for  me  a  way  of  escape. 
Yet  human  frailty  and  resistance  wa> 
strong  upon   me,  and  urged  me  to   do 

something But  what  ?  Oh  !  any  thing 

— any  thing  but  sit  still  and  wait,  and 
sanctify  by  patience  this  oppressive  load 

of  woe. Should  I  write  to  Miss  Del- 

mond  ?  Oh,  yes! — this  instant;  and 
I  sat  down  to  do  it.  I  wrote  a  few 
words ;  they  seemed  like  the  ravings 
of  insanity.  I  would  wait  a  moment 
or  two -and  think— and  grow  calm! 
Twenty  times,  at  least,  I  began  to  ad- 
dress her,  and  as  often  abandoned  the 
design,  and  laid  down  my  pen  and 
wept. 

"  If  I  could  but  pray  !"    I  thought ; 

"  if  I  could "     And  1  took  into  mv 

hand,  as  an  incitement  to  this  comforting 
act,  the  sacred  book — that  book  which 
Edgar  had  given  me.  Showers  of  tears 
— sweet,  reviving  tears,  like  rain  upon  a 
parched  and  burning  land,  shed  over 
the  fever  of  my  heart  a  kindly  influence. 
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I  began  to  hope  and  believe  that  I  was 
not  abandoned. 

"  '  Not  seven  times  only,  but  seventy 
times  seven,'  and  He  will  yet  receive 
me!"  I  ejaculated,  with  fervent  hope, 
and  even  a  momentary  radiation  of  joy 
— even  with  smiles,  mingling  with  peni- 
tential tears  that  still  flowed  down  my 
cheeks,  I  read  and  was  comforted.  How 
could  I  fail,  indeed,  of  comfort,  when  I 
read  those  heavenly  chapters  in  St.  John, 
wherein  the  Master  of  the  flock,  for  the 
last  time,  speaks  to  his  followers,  and 
bids  them  "be  of  good  cheer;"  wherein 
he  prays  for  them,  "  and  not  for  them 
alone,  but  for  all  that  should  believe  on 
him  through  their  word  !" 

"  ■  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine 
unbelief!'  "  I,  ardently,  devoutly,  truly 
exclaimed.  "  Divine  Mediator!  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled !  touched  with  our 
infirmities,  because  that  thou  also  wert 
tempted — thou,  *  by  whom  alone  w7e 
have  access  to  the  Father ' — intercede 
for  me  !     Thou  art  my  hope — my  only 
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hope!  Teach  me  to  know  thee — teach 
me  to  love  thee — and  be  my  all  in  time 
and  in  eternity  !" 

I  rose  subdued  and  tranquillized, 
though  deeply  suffering  :  yet,  suffering 
as  1  was,  I  could  still  perceive,  in  these 
hours  of  adversity,  a  sublimity,  a  sancti- 
fication  of  heart,  which  gave  them  an 
incalculable  elevation  above  the  proud- 
est triumph  of  human  pleasure,  or  what 
the  world  calls  happiness.  A  king  upon 
his  throne,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  his  court,  was  a  mere 
worm  at  that  moment  in  my  sight  -  so 
true  it  is  that  trial  alone  prepares  the 
soid  for  the  true  comprehension  and 
steady  contemplation  of  that  heavenly 
kingdom  which  we  are  told  is  onlv  to 
be  approached  through  the  painful  gate 
of  tribulation  : — "  Through  much  tribu- 
lation ye  shall  enter  upon  life  ;" — "  these 
are  they  which  came  through  much  tri- 
bulation. " 

The  most  sagacious  of  human  observ- 
ers has  also  told  us,  that  "  sweet  are  the 
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rises  of  adversity  !"  And  sweet  indeed 
they  are ;  and,  like  the  imputed  virtues 
of  the  philosopher's  stone,  turning  to 
gold  whatsoever  they  touch. 
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CHAP.  XL 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


Left  and  abandon'd  of  her  velvet  friends  ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 


A  sleepless  night  afforded  me  an  in- 
terval for  pondering  upon  the  measure 
I  intended  to  adopt,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  a^ain  meeting  Leslie. 

In  the  first  heat  of  anger,  on  receiving 
Lady  Barrington's  note,  I  thought  that 
I  would  disclose  the  whole  to  Mr.Wood- 
ville,  and  entreat  him  once  again  to  take 
me,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  some  other 
place.  But  reflection  assured  me  that 
lie  would  not  consent  to  accompany  me, 
if  he  permitted  me  to  seek  a  scene  of 
retirement.  Such  a  scene  he  particularly 
detested,  and  had  certainly  no  simplicity 
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of  pursuits  adapted  to  it.  I  very  ear- 
nestly desired  to  keep  him  near  me  at  the 
present  juncture  ;  for,  independent  as  I 
fancied  myself  of  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  I  found  it  was  not  quite  so  easy 
as  I  had  expected  to  contemplate  calm- 
ly the  possibility  of  its  contempt  or  un- 
just suspicions,  which  any  coolness  be- 
tween me  and  my  husband,  I  well  knew, 
would  seem  to  justify ;  and  this  dread  of 
censure  is,  indeed,  but  a  just  tax  which 
the  servant  of  the  world  ought  submis- 
sively to  pay.  To  wear  its  livery,  and 
take  its  wages,  without  acknowledging 
its  authority  to  dictate,  would  be  highly 
inconsistent. 

I  determined  to  let  a  few  days  elapse 
that  I  might  have  time  to  see  if  Lady 
Barrington  took  any  notice  of  my  letter, 
or  if  &hy  body  else  approached  me.  In 
short,  I  cast  myself,  as  most  despairing 
persons  do,  upon  the  stream  of  events 
to  take  my  chance.  I  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  an  incident.  Before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  day  I  received  two  letters, 
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one  was  from  Lady  Barrington,  testifying 
much  satisfaction  in  my  declaration  of 
innocence,  but  still  condemning"  me  as 
very  culpable  on  the  score  of  impru- 
dence. She  regretted  that  an  excursion 
she  was  just  going  to  make  to  Richmond 
for  a  few  days  prevented  her  communi- 
cating with  me  further  at  present, but 
she  would  endeavour*  to  wait  upon  me  as 
early  as  possible  after  her  return. 

There  was  a  tone  of  cold-heartedness 
about  this  note  which  roused  my  utmost 
displeasure.     I  tossed  it  impatiently  into 
the  fire,  careless  if  ever  again  I  held  anv 
intercourse  with    its   writer.     That  she 
should  treat  with  such  an  appearance  of 
contempt  a  person  of  whose  improper 
conduct  she  could  only  form  vague  and 
unfounded  notions,    while    she  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  woman  of  such 
notorious  levity  as  Mrs.  Lennox,  placed 
her  heart  and  disposition,   in  myestima- 
tion,  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  and 
proved  to  me,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  suspicions  I  had  alwaya 
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entertained  of  the  sincerity  and  fervour 
of  her  religious  principles  were  not  un- 
founded. 

But  all  rumination  upon  her  or  her 
note  was  soon  forgotten,  as  I  turned  to 
peruse  the  following  communication, 
which  was  brought  me  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  which  I  read  with  senti- 
ments of  amazement  that  rendered  me 
almost  stupid,  and  doubtful  whether  T 
was  not  under  the  influence  of  a  dream. 

It  was  from  Mrs.  Lushington,  and  ran 
thus : — • 

"  My  dear  Isabel : 
I  am  afraid  you  have  thought  me 
unkind  in  not  calling  since  your  indis- 
position. I  intended  it  yesterday,  but 
was  prevented  ;  and  now,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  am  desired  by  Lushington  to 
inquire  into  an  awkward  story,  in 
which  it  seems  you  are  implicated, 
"  before  he  will  consent  to  my  entering 
"  your  house. 

"  The  fact  is  (for  you  know  I  am  not 
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M   much    given  to  mince  matters;  that 

"  people  have  got  an  idea  of  some  at- 
tachment between  you  and  Leslie.  1 
cannot  be  more  explicit :  but  such  a 
hint  will  suffice  to  tell  you  why  Lush- 
ington  has  thought  fit  to  lay  an  inter- 
dict upon  my  visiting  you.  1  hope 
very  sincerely  that  you  will  be  able  to 
clear  up  matters.  But  indeed,  Isa- 
bel, for  a  person  of  your  piety,  J 
must  say  I  think  you  have  acted  very 
"indiscreetly  ;  and  you  must  excuse  my 
repeating  a  remark,  which,  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  our  acquaintance,  you 
may  remember  my  making — that  too 
many  religious  pretensions  are  always 
to  be  suspected. 

11  If  I  were  you,   I  would  quit  town 
for  a  little  while  ;  then  this  silly  busi- 

*  nessmay,  perhaps,  be  hushed  up.    But 
of  course  you  will  adopt  any  line  of 

M  conduct  you  consider  more  advisable 
than  this.  It  certainly  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  advise  a  person 

"  of  your  understanding,  if  you  had  not 
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unfortunately  proved  that  the  highest 
talents,  and  (what  is  more  to  be  la- 

81  mented,  and,  I  am  afraid,  to  be  laugh- 
ed at — though  I  am  sure,  I,  for  my 
part,  am  much  more  ready  to  cry  in 
your  particular  instance)  also  the 
highest  religious  professions,  are  not 
always  sufficient  to  shield  their  pos- 

"  sessor  from  error. 

"  Farewell !  and,  if  it  be  possible  to 

"  prove  this  unhappy  rumour  erroneous, 

11  be  assured  that  no  one  will  more  sin- 

"  cerely  rejoice  in  it  than 

"  C.  L." 

"  And  this  from  Kate  !"  I  exclaimed  ; 
"  what !  even  thou — my  companion  ?" 

Indignant  as  I  was,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  as  I  remembered  our  past 
intimacy — our  past  friendship  !— little 
worth,  indeed,  and  little  to  be  regretted, 
for  it  was  a  bond  of  folly —but  still  it 
Was  a  bond.  And  who  so  insensible  as 
to  view  the  ties  of  life  suddenly  and 
rudely  severed,  without  some  laceration 
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of  heart — some  yearnings  of  wounded 
affection  ? 

"  From  Kate!"  I  continued,  still 
thinking  aloud,  and  attempting  to  dissi- 
pate, by  giving  them  words,  the  fulness 
of  my  feelings  ;  "  from  Kate  !  to  whom 
I  once  laid  open  every  wish  and  thought 
of  my  heart ! — Kate  !  who  was  once  so 
kind  and  affectionate,  and  who  still  had 
civility  and  attention  for  those  who  she 
must  know — yes,  positively  know  to 
be  vile  in  comparison  with  me  ?  How 
can  it  be — how  can  it  be  ?" 

There  was  only  one  solution  of  it :  1 
had  long  been  an  object  of  aversion  to 
Kate.  Since  I  presumed  to  quit  the 
obscurity  from  which  she  herself  had 
first  contributed  to  raise  me,  I  had  worn 
in  her  eyes  an  assumption  of  superiority 
which  she  knew  not  how  to  allow,  and 
never  wrould  forgive.  It  may  seem  in- 
consistent that  she  should  shrink  from 
consequences  which  she  herself  had 
assisted  to  produce,  and  therefore 
might   have  been    expected  to  foresee. 
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But,  I  believe,  any  keen  observer  upon 
human    nature  will  allow,  that  such  a 
case  is  not   of  uncommon   occurrence. 
Patronage  (except  when  it  is  the  result 
of  an  elevated  desire  of  bringing  merit 
into  notice,  simply  for  its  own  sake)  is 
very  apt  to  change  into  persecution  when 
its  object  advances   beyond    the  exact 
line  which  keeps  it  in  a  dependent  situa- 
tion.     It  is   hardly   possible   to   put   a 
greater  affront  upon  the  self-love  of  a 
patronizing  person,  than  to  prove  that  it 
is  possible  to  rise  without  that  person's 
support.     It  is  the  same  with  the  world 
at   large.     What  is   it  that  makes  the 
votaries  of  religion   derided,    censured, 
and  condemned?      A  portion  of  such 
treatment  may  unquestionably  be  traced 
to  the  tacit  reproof  which  their  habits 
and  pursuits  hold  out  to  the   opposite 
proceedings  of  the  community  at  large ; 
but  a  principal  cause  of  the  contempt  in 
which  they  are   held,   arises  from  their 
having  the  presumption  to  stand  upon 
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their  own  resources,  without  being  driven 
to  crave  the  help  of  the  world. 

It  is  natural  to  wish  to  see  others  wear 
the  same  yoke,  and  bound  in  the  same 
chains  which  we  are  doomed  to  bear  ; 
and  the  individual  who  shall  have  the 
audacity  to  cast  away  that  yoke,  and 
burst  those  bonds,  must  calculate  upon 
the  assaults  of  all  who  are  yet  in  cap- 
tivity. Whatever  guard  he  may  place 
upon  his  actions,  whatever  his  sufferings, 
either  in  the  exercise  of  patience  or  for- 
bearance,  or  in  the  performance  of  more 
active  duties,  let  him  still  anticipate  per- 
secution. It  was  his  Master's  portion 
while  on  earth,  and  to  the  end  of  time 
it  must  be  that  of  his  followers.  It  will  be 
his  meed  if  his  efforts  are  successful  in 
the  cause  of  religion  ;  but  should  he 
fall — though  but  for  an  instant,  and 
though  he  wept  day  and  night  for  his 
sin,  till,  like  the  psalmist,  "  his  heart 
and  his  flesh  should  fail  within  him^f  he 
will  still  have  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
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that  inspired  writer — "  They  daily  say 
unto  me,  *  there — there,  so  would  we 
have  it !'  " 

These,  however,  were  not  the  reflec- 
tions which  then  occupied  me ;  at  that 
moment  I  could  think  upon  nothing  but 
the  severe  wound  which  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  my  feelings  by  one  whom  I 
had  once  called  a  friend. 

I  disdained  to  take  any  notice  of  her 
accusations,  or  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  refute  them.  Well  could  I  di- 
vine the  source  from  whence  they  origi- 
nated. Mrs.  Lennox,  my  implacable  foe, 
had  evidently  rejoiced  to  use  the  advan- 
tage she  thought  she  had  obtained  over 
me  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
the  preceding  day.  I  saw  that  I  must 
lay  my  account  in  becoming  the  prey  of 
slander  and  malice,  and  I  resolved  to 
wait  the  storm  only  with  submission  to 
Him,  who,  doubtless  for  the  wisest  of 
purposes,  had  ordained  it  to  fall  upon 
me. 

I  passed  this  day  as  I  did  the  preced- 
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ing,  nearly  in  solitude,  for  Mr.  Wood- 
ville  was  again  engaged.  Glad  to  escape 
from  the  wretchedness  which  pervaded 
both  my  manner  and  appearance,  he  had 
taken  himself  into  society  more  conge- 
nial to  his  taste. 

As  yet  I  had  cause  to  suppose  him 
ignorant  of  the  reports  that  existed  to 
my  disadvantage,  but  I  determined  that 
he  should  not  long  remain  so.  I  only 
waited  for  strength  to  speak  to  him  sin- 
cerely and  simply,  and  to  tell  him  all  my 
heart.  At  present  I  was  like  a  hunted 
deer,  bewildered  with  the  attacks  that 
had  been  made  upon  me ;  and,  terrified 
with  their  violence  and  rapidity,  I  was 
constrained  to  pause,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
cover breath  to  speak  and  act  with  rea- 
son and  decision. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


Tenderness  and  sympathy  are  not  enough  cultivated  by  any 
of  us— no  one  is  kind  enough,  gentle  enough,  forbearing  and 
forgiving  enough  ! 


CECIL. 


But  swift  misfortunes  followed  hard 
upon  me,  before  I  was  in  any  degree 
fortified  to  meet  them.  Just  as  I  wras 
preparing  to  rise,  on  the  following 
morning,  1  was  struck  with  a  sudden 
recollection  which  rushed  upon  my  mind, 
and  filled  it  with  alarm.  It  was  suggested 
by  hearing  Mr.  Woodville  walk  into  my 
boudoir — which  formerly  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  and  there  occupying 
himself  either  in  reading  or  writing  till 
I  came  down  to  breakfast ;  but  latterly 
he  had  seldom  entered  it,which  I  sup- 
pose  had  occasioned  me  to  overlook  the 
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possibility  of  his  discovering  there  any 
papers  or  letters  which  I  might  not  wish 
to  meet  his  eye.  Through  forgetfulness, 
or  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  my 
mind,  I  now  remembered  that  I  had  left 
Mrs.  Lushington's  letter  open  on  the 
table  when  I  retired  for  the  night.  It 
might  have  been  read  by  every  servant 
in  the  house,  and  I  had  not  cared :  but 
the  chance  of  its  engaging;  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Woodville,  filled  me  with  dismay  ; 
for  at  one  glance  I  saw  the  disadvan- 
tages I  should  have  to  contend  with,  in 
addressing  my  justification  to  a  mind 
already  prejudiced  against  me,  and  pre- 
judiced, moreover,  with  a  show  of  jus- 
tice— since  he  might  reasonably  enough 
suppose,  that  a  person  who  had  been  so 
intimate  a  friend  and  confidante  of  mine 
as  Mrs.  Lushington,  would  not  thus  ad- 
dress me  without  sufficient  cause  for 
alienation.  I  could  not  trust  to  his 
honour  that  he  would  not  read  it,  for 
the  suspicions  he  entertained  would,  I 
well  knew,  in  his  apprehension,  justify  a 
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measure  which  seemed  to  court  his  adop- 
tion, and  promised  him  some  means  of 
ascertaining  how  far  they  were  or  were 
not  well-founded.  Besides,  had  he  en- 
tertained no  such  suspicions,  the  assump- 
tion that  I  could  not,  or  ought  not  to 
have  any  secrets  with  which  he  was  not 
to  be  acquainted,  would  certainly  tempt 
him  to  gratify  any  curiosity  that  the  sight 
of  this  document  might  inspire.  I  felt 
assured  that  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  left,  except  the  forlorn  one  that  it 
might  altogether  escape  his  notice.  I 
tried  to  recollect  the  exact  spot  where  I 
had  left  it,  but  I  could  recal  to  mind  no 
distinct  impression,  but  that  I  had  re- 
tired hastily  to  bed,  so  agonized  in  heart 
and  soul,  that  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
flying  to  the  shelter  of  my  pillow  in 
hope  of  a  temporary  refuge  from  misery. 
I  dressed  with  an  agitation  which 
frightened  my  maid,  who  more  than 
once  expressed  a  fear  that,  "  I  was  not 
so  well,  and  had  surely  better  not  leave 
my  room." 
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"  Yes,  instantly,  make  haste — instant- 
ly !"  and  I  almost  gasped  for  breath  ;  but 
ere  the  words  were  well  uttered  I  heard 
the  step  of  Mr.Woodville  in  my  dressin 
room  adjoining,  and  through  which  I  had 
to  pass  to  my  boudoir.  I  was  now  in  no 
haste  to  quit  my  apartment.  I  lingered, 
though  my  toilette  was  concluded.  The 
girl  who  waited  upon  me,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  I  must  be  the  victim  of 
some  sudden  frenzy,  still  remained  look- 
ing upon  me  with  a  countenance  of  ter- 
ror. I  motioned  with  my  hand  for  her 
to  go. 

11  You  look  so  very  pale,  ma'am  1" 
she  said,  "  surely  you  must  be  very 
ill ! — surely  I  had  better  call  my  mas- 
ter." 

"  No ;  go,  go  !"  I  repeated,  with  an 
emphasis  that  admitted  not  of  dispute, 
and  she  retired.  Scarcely  was  she  gone 
when  Mr.  Woodville  appeared  at  the 
door;  he  looked  grave,  but  calm,  and 
spoke  with  gentleness. 

"  I  wish  for  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
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tion  with  you,  Isabel,"  he  said  ;  "  will 
you  walk  this  way?" 

My  frame  shook,  my  knees  trembled 
under  me,  'and  my  whole  appearance 
must  have  inspired  him  with  an  idea  of 
abject  guilt  rather  than  triumphant  inno- 
cence, so  totally  unprepared  was  I  for  the 
trial  1  anticipated.  But  I  complied  with 
his  desire,  and  placing  myself  in  a  chair 
near  him,  I  waited  in  silence  for  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

'•  This  letter,"  and  he  took  from  his 
pocket  the  paper  I  dreaded  to  behold, 
"  this  latter  I  have  read  ;  it  fell  in  my 
way  accidentally — for,  with  the  impru- 
dence which  commonly  accompanies 
guilt,  you  had  left  it  open  to  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  house." 

"  Guilt!"  1  repeated,  "  I  know  of 
none,  except  the  guilt  of  having  entered 
into  any  league  of  friendship  with  the 
woman  who  could  write  to  me  that  let- 
ter." 

"  She  is,  however,  your  superior  now, 
Isabel,"  he  replied,  with  a  bitter  smile  \ 
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"  it  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  lower 
your  lofty  pretensions  of  your  own  ac- 
cord, before  the  world  has  wrenched 
them  from  you,"  and  again  he  attempted 
another  dreadful  smile. 

I  sat  apparently  calm,  but  it  was  only 
because  I  was  stunned  with  conflicting 
passions,  and  not  knowing  to  which  I 
should  yield  the  predominance.  If  he 
had  been  within  reach  of  the  common 
workings  of  humanity,  well  should  I  have 
known  how  to  act,  for  I  should  then  have 
spoken  with  nature's  true  and  simple  lan- 
guage, nor  feared  to  be  repulsed.  But 
his  stern  resistance  to  every  tender  ap- 
peal, opposed  and  turned  to  rancour  all 
my  softer  feelings. 

"  I  scorn  the  world  !"  1  said,  "  it  can- 
not injure  me,  at  least  not  in  this  parti- 
cular instance  ;  for  1  am  innocent ;  aye, 
you  may  doubt  it,"  I  continued,  "  I  care 
not  — I  am  innocent !" 

He  seemed  struck  with  this  assurance; 
it  astonished,  if  it  did  not  convince  him ; 
he  did  not,   however,    reply  to  it,  but 
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continued  to  pace  the  room  with  agitated 
steps,  without  seeming  to  notice  me,  and 
I  thus  went  on  : — 

"  If  you  had  loved  me,  I  would  have 
died  before  you  should  ever  have  had 
cause  for  a  surmise  to  my  prejudice." 

"  You  admit,  then,  that  I  have  a  cause 
at  present,"  he  said,  turning  sharply 
round  upon  me  as  he  spoke.  I*  Oh ! 
Isabel,  is  this  your  religion  ?" 

"  I  do  not  admit  it,"  I  replied  ;  "  I 
admit  that  I  was  indiscreet  in  not  always 
repulsing  the  attentions  of  Leslie  with 
the  scorn  they  deserved,  and  which  they 
most  assuredly  inspired.  But  1  was  idiot 
enough,  sometimes,  to  permit  them  for 
the  sake  of  making  an  experiment  upon 
your  heart,  and  merely  to  try  if  it  were 
possible  to  excite  in  it  an  emotion  of 
interest  for  me." 

"  Indeed  !"  and  he  gave  me  an  ironical 
smile,  "you  were  very  obliging!  Is  it  then 
a  usual  manoeuvre  with  women  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  a  husband's  love  by 
proving  to  him  that  they  are  unworthy 
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of  it?     No,  no;    this  won't  do,  Isabel! 
try  and  find  some  other  excuse." 

"  I  have  none  other,"  I  said ;  "  I 
wish  for  no  other.  I  blush  for  this — not 
only  because  it  was  unworthy  of  me  to 
stoop  to  any  arts  to  release  myself  from 
a  situation  of  neglect  and  wretchedness 
which  I  had  voluntarily  chosen,  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  endured  ;  but 
because  I  might  have  been  well  assured 
that  I  was  too  completely  an  object  of 
indifference  to  you,  to  make  it  worth  my 
while  to  practise  any  measures  to  gain  a 
xAs.ce  in  your  affections." 

He  was  still  silent  and  I  proceeded  : 
"  In  short,  Mr.  Woodville,  the  time 
is  come  in  which  it  is  fit  that  we  under- 
stand one  another.  I  have  been  indis- 
creet, but,  whether  you  choose  to  believe 
it  or  not,  it  was  for  the  sole  purpose  I 
have  avowed.  Ardently  as  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  once  loved  Leslie,  I  have 
long  despised  him  as  the  dust  beneath 
my  feet.  He  cannot  and  he  will  not 
bring  any  allegation  against  me — neither 
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would  any  one  else,  were  I  not  a  mark 
singled  out  for  the  attacks  of  calumny. " 

"  And  why?"  said  he,  "but  because 
you  have  assumed  a  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  which  you  had  no 
right.  Why  should  you  pretend  to  be 
wiser  and  better  than  others  ?  Why 
should  you  stand  aloof  and  condemn  the 
practices  of  society  ?  Why  should  you 
make  pretensions  to  a  piety  which  human 
nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  ?" 

"  Alas!  why  should  I  indeed?"  and  I 
sighed  deeply.  "  Since  I  voluntarily 
entered  this  vortex  of  dissipation,  why 
did  I  not  give  myself  to  it  heart  and  soul 
at  once  ?  Then  I  should  have  had 
friends  in  plenty — then  I  should  never 
have  been  condemned;  and  then,  perhaps, 
you  and  I  might  have  been  rather  more 
in  unison  in  our  views  and  pursuits." 

"  God  knows  what  we  might  have 
been  !"  he  said,  lamenting  to  himself 
his  unhappy  fate,  rather  than  addressing 
me  ;  "  I  know  what  I  have  been,"  and 
he  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
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"  Greatly  to  blame  in  marrying  me, 
I  suppose,  would  be  the  literal  meaning 
of  those  words,"  I  said.  "  But  what 
if  I  were  to  assist  you  to  remedy,  as  far 
as  you  can,  that  act  of  imprudence ! 
what  if  I  restore  you  to  your  freedom  !" 

"  I  doubt —  "  he  checked  himself,  as 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  make  the  ac- 
knowledgment how  much  he  regretted 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  case. 

But  had  he  openly  said  so,  I  could 
not  have  felt  more  satisfied  what  were 
his  wishes.  Well  as  I  thought  I  knew 
him,  this  new  light  thrown  upon  his 
character  overpowered  me  with  abhor- 
rence of  his  selfishness. 

"  You  doubt  if  I  can  verify  my 
words,"  I  said  ;  "  but  doubt  it  not.  I 
cannot  indeed  leave  you  free  to  seek  the 
wealth  of  another  woman  (since  that  was 
all  you  sought  in  me) — I  cannot  leave  you 
free  to  do  this,  Mr.  Woodville  :  but  I 
can  remove  myself  from  your  sight ;  I 
can  leave  you  unencumbered  by  my  pre- 
sence—untroubled by  my  pretensions — 
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unreproached  by  my  impetuous  temper. 
This  I  can  do — "  I  tried  to  speak 
firmly,  but  a  sense  of  abject  humiliation 
rived  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  dared  not 
add  another  word  for  fear  of  tears. 

Disquiet  the  most  irritating  seemed  to 
torment  him.  It  was  not  the  pain  of  a 
generous  mind  that  he  appeared  to  feel, 
but  the  annoyance  of  a  trouble  which 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  escape  if  he 
could,  but  which  wore  a  face  too  serious 
to  be  dismissed  as  easilv  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  dismissing  his  cares. 

More  than  once  I  half  determined  to 
make  yet  a  trial  of  his  tenderness  ;  I 
thought  that  I  would  cast  myself  at  his 
feet — yes — even  at  his  feet— and  ask 
him  to  be  kind  to  me,  and  let  us  leave 
for  a  while  this  poor,  dead,  unloving 
and  unlovely  world,  to  which  he  had 
sacrificed  whatever  soft  and  fond  affec- 
tion he  might  once  possess,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  retirement  to  try  and  find  his 
happiness  in  me — to  see  what  I  could  be 
to  him — and  how  I  would  labour  to  ele- 
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vate  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
better  things— to  hear  in  patience  what 
I  could  say  to  win  him  over  to  the  belief 
that  there  was  something  holier  and  hap- 
pier in  the  range  of  thought  and  ex- 
istence, than  in  these  empty  scenes  in 
which  my  happiness  had  been  destroyed, 
my  character  attacked,  my  name  slan- 
dered, and  where  even  for  him  no  pro- 
vision remained  for  the  joyless  years  that 
must  so  soon  steal  upon  him. 

I  was  tempted  perpetually  thus  to  ad- 
dress him,  and  had  actually  risen  to  do 
so,  when,  with  a  severity  that  was  little 
less  than  savage,  "  I  must  think,"  he 
said,  "  upon  all  you  have  been  saying  : 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  in  your  pro- 
testations of  innocence — I  am  equally 
disposed  to  believe  your  desire  of  se- 
parating from  me  ;  but  I  am  not  apt  to 
act  with  precipitation.  I  shall  quit 
town  for  a  few  days,  and  will  write  to 
you  either  before  I  go,  or  immediately 
on  my  arrival  at  the  place  I  may  choose 
to  visit.     In  the  mean  while,   I  think  it 
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will  be  prudent  in  you  to  keep  yourself 
retired  from  notice." 

Without  adding  another  word — with- 
out turning  upon  me  another  look — he 
had  left  the  room  before  I  had  the  povver 
to  address  him. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


ISABEL,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


My  prayers  can  only  be  answered  in  the  way  of  a 

severe  mortification,  and  I  would  have  the  business  done 

without. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 


I  began  now  to  understand  a  remark 
which  Miss  Delmond  had  often  made 
upon  my  particular  case,  which  was, 
that  whatever  just  notions  I  might  en- 
tertain of  Scriptural  truth,  I  should 
never  feel  any  experimental  knowledge 
of  it,  till  my  spirit  was  broken  and  my 
pride  crushed  in  the  dust ;  "  and  then, 
Isabel,  and  then  alone,"  she  has  said, 
"  you  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
and  understand  the  blessed  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  which  can  never  be  fully 
appreciated  till  the  strong  and  arrogant 
rebellion    of   self-will,    and   the    empty 
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pride  of  human  nature,  are  entirely 
sacrificed.  The  wisdom  of  this  world 
must  be  brought  to  nought,  before  it 
can  apprehend  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above — that  wisdom,  which  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  intreated — full  of  mercy  and  good 
works."*  I  thought  of  this,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  hour  was  come  when  it 
was  to  be  verified — and  so  it  was :  but 
only  in  part ! 

The  anguish  with  which  I  meditated 
upon  my  forlorn  and  neglected  state, 
abandoned,  not  only  by  those  who  had 
been  my  companions  in  the  hour  of 
health  and  prosperity,  but  by  him  who 
had  sworn  at  the  altar  to  forsake  me  not 
— falsely  accused,  and  sneeringly  reviled, 
I  thought  the  cup  of  humiliation  was 
filled  to  overflowing  :  but  this  nauseous 
draught  was  yet  to  be  augmented. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wood- 
ville,  in  language,  in  sentiment,  and  in 
matter,  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  sor- 

*  St.  James,  c.  iii,  v.  17. 
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rows.  But  my  sorrows,  did  I  say  ?  I 
should  not  use  that  term  in  speaking  now 
of  these  events,  though  at  that  time  they 
deserved  such  a  denomination,  for  then 
I  saw  but  in  part,  and  that  dimly  ;  I  saw 
but  the  chastisement — I  felt  but  the 
pain.  Now,  that  I  can  trace  the  mean- 
ing, I  should  more  properly  speakto 
call  them  blessings  which  pursued  me — 
"  blessings  in  disguise,"  as  some  one 
well  describes  the  checks  to  a  career  of 
error *—  the  forcible  monitions  which 
short-sighted  mortals  call  adversity. 

But  I  must  speak  of  my  feelings  as 
they  then  existed :  yet  vain  would  be 
the  attempt !  Those  only  who  have  se- 
cretly nursed — so  secretly,  perhaps,  that 
even  by  themselves  the  latent  evil  may 
not  be  suspected — those,  I  say,  who  have 
indulged  the  most  deeply-rooted,  the 
most  deadly,  the  most  incompatible  of 
all  human  vices  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  — I  mean  the  passion  of  pride — 
that  passion  which,  in  a  countless  va- 
riety of  forms,  spreads  error  and  confu- 
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sion  through  the  world — that  passion 
which  the  very  first  words  of  the  Saviour, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  by  impli- 
cation condemns— those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  this 
passion,  can  alone  sympathize  with  the 
emotions  that  accompanied  the  perusal 
of  the  following  letter,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  day,  I  received 
from  Mr.  Woodville,  who,  in  pursuance 
of  his  intentions,  had  left  the  house 
without  seeing  me  again. 

"  When  I  selected  you  for  my  wife,  1 
was  no  stranger  to  many  of  the  im- 
perfections of  your  temper,  as  well  as 
of  your  opinions ;  but  I  considered 
them  as  the  result  of  youth,  and  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  which 
"  the  advantages  attendant  upon  your 
union  with  me  would  speedily  enable 
you  to  surmount,  I  also  gave  you 
"  credit  for  sufficient  understanding  to 
"  prize,  as  it  deserved,  the  favour  of  the 
a  world,  which  your  talents  and  accom- 
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plishments  rendered  it  comparatively 
an  easy  matter  for  you  to  secure.  I 
calculated,  not  only  upon  your  affec- 
tion, but  also  upon  your  gratitude, 
for  assisting  to  render  the  place  you 
had  already  gained  in  society,  still 
"  more  brilliant  and  advantageous.  I 
"  need  not  say  how  bitterly  I  have  been 
11  disappointed,  nor  with  what  regret  I 
"  discovered  the  mistake  which  a  too 
"  heedless  admiration  had  occasioned 
"  me  to  make.  But  to  dwell  upon  the 
"  past  will  only  increase  the  difficulties 
"  of  the  present :  I  proceed  to  what  if 
"  more  important.  I  believe  it  will  be 
infinitely  for  our  mutual  happiness  that 
we  agree  to  part.  I  am  glad  you 
were  the  first  to  suggest  it,  as  I  should 
be  sorry,  especially  at  this  juncture, 
"  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  measure 
"  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  you  in  the 
"  eyes  of  the  world.  Such  a  considera- 
tion, in  conformity  with  your  professed 
"  principles,  you  will,  of  course,  affect 
"  to  disdain  ;  but,   as  you  may  live  to 
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11  see  the  error  of  those  principles,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  impart  to  you  an  as- 
surance, that,  inclining  to  the  side  of 
charity,  by  believing  your  protesta- 
m  tions  rather  than  the  voice  of  public 
rumour,  1  am  disposed  to  view  the  in- 
discretion of  your  conduct  with  no 
stronger  sentiments  than  those  of  dis- 
approbation of  its  impropriety — a  dis- 
approbation which,  of  itself,  would 
probably  suffice  to  justify  my  separat- 
"  ing  from  you — but  which,  united  to 
your  own  desire  that  I  should  do  so, 
cannot  but  strongly  influence  me. 
"  I  am  going  for  a  short  time  to  Bath, 
at  which  place  you  may  address  me 
upon  such  matters  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  adjusted  between  us  ;  but 
"  I  conceive  it  better,  for  the  com- 
"  fort  of  us  both,  that  we  meet  no 
"  more.  Nevertheless,  you  may  rest 
"  assured  that  I  most  sincerely  wish  you 
«  well.  «  H.  W." 

I  thought  that  I  knew  him — I  believed 
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that  I  well  knew  the  character  of  the 
man  I  had  so  unhappily  married  ;  but 
the  surprise,  the  amazement — the  petri- 
fying amazement  with  which  I  read  this 
letter,  convinced  me  that  I  had  never 
thoroughly  understood  the  complete  in- 
sensibility, the  total  hardness  of  his  heart 
till  now.  How  shall  I  essay  to  describe 
what  passed  within  me  at  the  moment  I 
had  finished  the  perusal  of  this  cold- 
blooded effusion  of  barbarity  ? 

Why  should  I — ah  !  why  should  I  tell 
the  stupid,  childish,  ungovernable  im- 
pulses it  suggested  ?  Now,  to  follow 
him  to  Bath,  and  upbraid  him  with  his 
cruelty  ;  now,  to  write  and  wring  his 
soul  with  just  reproaches — condemn  him 
as  the  murderer  of  my  peace — a  man 
without  the  common  feelings  of  humanity 
— a  systematic,  sordid,  self-idolater,  who 
had  neither  thought  nor  care  if  the  whole 
world  perished  in  torture,  while  he  was 
unmolested,  and  his  scheme  of  comfort 
undisturbed  : — why  should  I  tell  of  this? 
But  I  must ;  for  it  led  the  way  to  other 
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circumstances.  I  will  be  brief,  however 
—for  I  would  fain,  fain  forget  that  ever 
such  things  were. 

I  tried,  but  could  not  write  to  him. 
A  burning  fire  seemed  to  consume  my 
senses ;  my  thoughts  were  all  confusion 
and  dismay.  I  believed  that  reason  was 
deserting  me,  or  that,  in  the  intensity 
of  my  mental  pain,  I  was  actually  draw- 
ing near  to  death.  I  attempted  a  prayer 
— but  I  had  no  words— no  tears.  I  lay 
down  upon  my  bed,  and  with  both  hands 
clasped  upon  my  throbbing  temples,  I 
was  still  for  a  time — but  it  was  a  short 
time. 

To   act ! — to  do  !     Something  to  do 

I  panted  after.    I  would  go  to  Bath 

What  for  ?  I  know  not.  To  revile  him, 
I  believe — to  disperse  some  of  the  fury 
of  my  resentment,  which  raged  within 
me  with  a  force  so  horrible,  that  I  could 
not  even  lift  a  prayerful  thought  in  op- 
position to  it. 

I  would  go — yes,  yes,  I  would  go ! 
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I  started  from  the  bed,  and  furiously 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Post-horses  directly  to  the  carriage, 
to  go  to  Bath  !" 

"  To  Bath,  ma'am  ?"  said  my  maid. 

"  Yes !  to  Bath,  woman  !  Why  do 
you  stand  muttering  there?  do  you  not 
understand  me?     To  Bath,  I  say  !" 

"  Really,  ma'am  !"  and  she  hesitated, 
"  had  I  not  better  send  Mr.  Dennis?" 

I  felt  ashamed  of  my  violence  ;  for  I 
was  yet  accessible  to  any  wound  upon 
the  side  of  my  pride.  I  leaned  my  head 
upon  my  hand — but  I  could  not  weep— 
I  moaned  again  with  anguish. 

"  You  seem  very  ill,  ma'am !"  and, 
even  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  poor 
girl  came  towards  me ;  "  had  you  not 
better  go  to  bed  ?"  she  said, 

"  To  bed?  What!  do  you  think  I 
could  sleep  ?"  and  1  shook  my  head  with 
aversion  at  the  vain  idea.  "  Send  Dennis ; 
I  will  talk  to  him  about  my  journey  ;" 
and  with  a  more  composed,   or,  I  should 
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rather  say,  a  less  wild  demeanour,  I  pre- 
pared to  talk  with  the  butler  about  set- 
ting off,  which  I  was  determined  to  do 
without  loss  of  time  ;  for  I  could  not 
rest — I  could  not  be  still — I  dared  not. 

Although  I  believe  he  considered  me 
as  deranged,  Mr.  Dennis  facilitated  my 
departure,  by  ordering  horses,  and  giv- 
ing directions  how  I  was  to  proceed. 

I  took  only  a  female  servant  withme, 
and  set  off;  but  before  the  close  of  the 
day,  I  was  unable  to  proceed — I  was 
compelled  to  stop  at  a  little  wretched 
inn,  where,  with  difficulty  I  procured  a 
bed,  and  from  which,  after  passing  a 
night  of  extreme  suffering,  I  was  the 
next  morning  incapable  of  rising. 

The  terror  of  dying  in  this  deplorable 
place  made  me  anxious  to  communicate 
my  unhappy  situation  to  some  one  who 
might  befriend  me.  But  to  whom  could 
I  address  myself? — my  mind  was  tor- 
tured, but  wholly  unsubdued — I  had 
not  a  thought  that  tended  to  peace  or 
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comfort.  My  pride — my  insulted  pride 
presented  but  one  raging  idea  of  torment 
to  my  soul ;  and  rather  than  have  written 
to  have  solicited  the  presence  of  him 
who  had  been  the  author  of  so  much 
misery  to  me,  I  would  have  died  the 
most  horrible  of  deaths  in  the  most  hor- 
rible of  situations. 

Not  once,  then,  did  I  turn  to  the 
remembrance  of  my  husband  with  any 
sentiments  but  those  the  most  bitter  and 
acrimonious. 

"  But  is  there  no  one,"  I  thought, 
"  no  one  who  would  come  to  me  ! — Miss 
Delmond  ! — oh,  if  she  did  but  know — " 
The  very  thought  of  her  brought  tears, 
refreshing,  welcome  tears ;  to  think  of 
her  was  to  think  of  peace — for  it  was  to 
think  of  a  Christian. 

"  Oh,  I  will  write  to  her ! — I  will !" 
and  I  began  to  prosecute  this  intention, 
but  without  avail! — mv  hand  trembled 
to  an  excess  which  rendered  fruitless 
every  attempt  I  made  to  hold  my  pen. 
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"  Then  all  is  over !"  I  exclaimed  ; 
"  and  I  must  die  in  solitude ! — the  Lord 
be  merciful  to  me  !" 

They  were  the  first  words  of  prayer 
that  I  had  been  able  to  utter,  and  as  if 
they  brought  with  them  consolation 
from  Heaven,  a  ray  of  comfort  beamed 
upon  me  as  I  pronounced  them. 

But  a  chaos  of  dark  imaginations  and 
terrible  passions  still  oppressed  me — 

"  Had  I  but  one  friend — one  human 
friend  !"  I  said  aloud,  "  but  to  be  thus 
deserted  is  so  hard  !" 

"  Can  I  not  write  for  you,  ma'am, 
to  my  master  ?"  said  my  servant,  as  she 
listened  to  the  sad  complainings  which 
almost  unconsciously  broke  from  me. 

"  No,  not  for  the  universe !"  I  said 
with  energy  \  "  I  would  not  have  you 
write  to  him — but  there  is  a  person—"  I 
paused. 

"  Oh,  if  there  is  any  one,  pray — pray, 
ma'am,  send  for  them,"  she  said,  with 
such  earnestness  of  entreaty  that  I  hesi- 
tated whether  or  not  to  commission  her 
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to  communicate  my  suffering  situation 
to  the  good  Miss  Delmond. 

It  seemed  so  selfish  to  be  thus  Jontr 
neglectful  of  her,  and  only  to  seek  her 
friendship  when  I  knew  not  how  to  do 
without  it,  that  I  felt  ashamed  of  ad- 
dressing her  ;  but  the  continued  entrea- 
ties of  my  maid,  united  to  my  own  wishes, 
at  last  prevailed. 

I  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dictate 
to  her  a  coherent  epistle ;  and,  finding 
it  impossible,  I  left  her  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  best  way  she  could — 
believing,  however,  that  it  signified 
little  what  she  said  or  what  she  did  to 
serve  me  :  for  so  acute  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  vehemence  were  the  bodily 
sufferings  which  now  distressed  me,  that 
I  scarcely  expected  to  live  till  the  arrival 
of  my  friend,  supposing  her  able  to  visit 
me. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


MISS    DELMOND    WRITES. 


It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  call  out  in 
earnest  for  help  against  one's  self,  and  yet  all  depends 
upon  it. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 


It  was  after  a  silence  of  many  months, 
during  which  time  I  had  heard  nothing  of 
Isabel,  that  I  was  one  morning  drawn  to 
the  more  than  usual  remembrance  of  her 
(for  never  did  a  day  pass  over  me  with- 
out a  thought  of  her)  by  receiving  a 
strange  and  scarcely  intelligible  epistle, 
from  some  one  whose  name  I  knew  not, 
informing  me  that  my  unfortunate  friend 
was  dying  at  an  obscure  inn  on  the  Bath 
road,  and  entreating  me  to  come  to  her 
with  all  speed,  if  I  wished  to  see  her 
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alive.  Need  I  say  that,  with  all  expe- 
dition, I  obeyed  this  request  ?  I  lost  not 
an  instant — I  paused  neither  night  nor 
day,  till  I  reached  the  spot  which  the 
letter  specified  as  her  present  abode. 

So  alarming  was  the  account  I  had 
received,  that  I  scarcely  expected  to 
find  her  living.  I  hardly  ventured  to 
utter  her  name,  lest  I  should  learn  that 
it  was  no  longer  to  be  numbered  amongst 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world. 
But  a  young  woman,  who  seemed  to  be 
expecting  my  arrival,  greeted  me  with 
the  intelligence  that  her  mistress,  though 
still  very  ill,  was  better  and  more  com- 
posed than  when  she  wrote  to  me. 

I  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  thankful- 
ness, and  unequal  then  to  speak  any  fur- 
ther,! desired  to  be  shewn  into  any  apart- 
ment but  that  which  contained  her,  that  I 
might  compose  my  disturbed  spirits,  and 
gain  strength  for  an  interview  which, 
without  being  at  all  prepared  for  what  I 
was  to  hear,  I  expected  would  be  suffi- 
ciently distressing. 
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I  requested  she  might  be  prepared  for 
the  sight  of  me,  and,  when  I  believed  I 
could  see  her  as  I  wished,  I  desired  to 
be  conducted  to  her  chamber.  I  thought 
I  could  have  maintained  some  calmness, 
but  those  who  could  have  looked  upon 
Isabel  at  that  moment  with  a  heart  that 
was  not  almost  ready  to  break  with  pity, 
must  have  possessed  much  stronger  nerves 
than  mine. 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  in 
a  broken-down  bed,  with  tattered  hang- 
ings of  the  meanest  kind,  with  few  of 
the  necessaries  and  none  of  the  comforts 
of  life  about  her,  lay  that  creature  whom 
I  had  once  known  so  gay,  so  brilliant, 
delighting  and  delightful.  There  she  lay, 
subdued  and  silent,  save  when  a  deep 
and  heavy  sob  betokened  the  intense  sor- 
row that  was  preying  on  her  heart. 

In  low  and  faltering  accents  she  pro- 
nounced my  name. 

"  Good  Miss  Delmond  !"  she  said, 
and  extended  her  hand ;  but,  as  if  un- 
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willing  that  I  should  look  upon  her 
altered  face,  she  hid  it  in  her  pillow. 

11  Look  at  me,  Isabel !"  I  said,  as  I 
clasped  my  arms  around  her  as  she  lay  ; 
"  I  come  to  smile  upon  you,  love ;  look 
at  me!" 

She  raised  her  streaming  eyes,  but 
only  for  an  instant  j  an  hysteric  burst  of 
passionate  grief  seemed  to  rend  her 
heart  asunder,  at  the  many,  many  recol- 
lections which  the  sight  of  me  revived. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  speak  to 
me  with  any  composure.  Her  first  en- 
deavour was  to  inform  me  of  her  situa- 
tion, which  as  yet  was  a  complete  enig- 
ma to  me.  With  all  the  disadvantages 
of  excited  feeling,  to  a  degree  which 
scarcely  left  her  the  power  to  be  in- 
telligible, her  rapid  and  impassioned 
eloquence  soon  made  me  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  state  of  the  case. 

She  had  spoke  with  fervour  indeed, 
but  not  with  fury,  till  she  touched 
upon  the  letter  of  Mr.  Woodville  ;    then 
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came  the  storm,  which  swept  before  it 
religion,  reason,  every  elevating — every 
sane  and  sober  principle. 

"  Read  that,"  she  said,  as  she  put 
the  letter  into  my  hands,  "  and  never 
tell  me  again  that  1  want  to  be  humbled." 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead 
as  she  spoke,  and  remained  in  that  atti- 
tude while  I  went  through  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Woodville's  epistle,  which  struck 
me  as  being  hard,  selfish,  and  unfeeling ; 
but  not  more  so  than  I  should  have  ex- 
pected from  a  veteran  in  the  service  of 
the  world,  who  repented  doing  a  foolish 
thing,  and  was  glad  by  any  means  that 
would  not  compromise  his  character  with 
society,  to  obviate  the  consequences  of 
his  mistake.  That  such  a  man  should 
speedily  discover  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  uniting  himself  with  a  wo- 
man of  Isabel's  untameable  spirit  and 
indisciplined  feelings,  I  could  easily  ima- 
gine ;  and,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
through  life  to  consult  only  his  own  ease, 
I  saw  nothing  in  his  method  of  proceed- 
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ingin  the  present  instance,  but  what  was 
natural,  and  to  be  expected  from  a  per- 
son who  had  no  higher  principle  of  ac- 
tion than  that  sort  of  philosophy  which 
cruided  him  to  seek  his  own  comfort  in 
the  shortest  possible  way. 

As  such  were  my  real  sentiments,  I 
did  not  sympathize  in  her  vehement  re- 
proaches of  I  lis  conduct  quite  so  readily, 
perhaps,  as  she  expected  ;  for,  not  imme- 
diately obtaining  any  distinct  reply  from 
me, — 

"  I  see,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  see  that 
you,  too,  condemn  me  !  Well,  then,  there 
is  no  friendship — there's  no  such  thing  !" 

"  Yes,  Isabel,"  I  said,  4<  there  is  ;  and 
I  am  come  to  prove  that  I  feel  it  for  you 
—  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  it,  nor 
ever  shall  !" 

"  I  know  you  will  not,"  and  she 
looked  at  me  with  affecting  tenderness. 
"  Oh,  forgive  me,  dear  friend  I — n  her 
tears  impeded  her  words,  and  she  could 
only  add,  u  my  mind  is  bewildered — I 
know  not  well  what  I  say  [" 
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I  soothed  her  with  the  kindest  words  I 
could  utter ;  but  she  was  hardly  to  be 
comforted. 

"  My  mind,"  she  continually  repeat- 
ed, "  my  unhappy  mind ! — I  know  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  If  you  knew — if 
you  could  form  a  thought  of  the  raging 
storm  which  is  here !" 

She  took  my  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
pressed  it  upon  her  burning  forehead, 
the  very  touch  of  which  seemed  like  fire. 

"  Be  calm,  dear  Isabel !  be  calm  !"  I 
said. 

"  Teach  me  \"  she  replied,  with  quick- 
ness j  "  shew  me  how  to  be  calm,  for  I 
have  lost  all  means  of  peace  ;  I  can  do 
nothing  but  lament ! — nothing  !" 

"  Yes,  you  can  pray,"  I  said,  "  you 
can  fly  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy  with  your 
sorrows  and  your  sins." 

"  What !  with  a  soul  polluted  with 
fierce  passions,  revenge  »nd  scorn,  and 
anger !"  she  replied  ;  "  alas  !  I  dare  not 
pray  !"  and  she  seemed  to  shudder  at 
the  bare  idea. 
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"  It  is  for  that  very  cause  that  I  im- 
plore you  to  hasten  to  the  presence  of 
your  God !"  I  said — "  it  is  for  shelter 
from  these  stormy  passions — these  terri- 
ble emotions,  that  I  bid  you  seek  that 
heavenly  refuge  ! — Go,  with  all  your 
sins,  with  all  your  sufferings — take  them 
to  God,  and  say  unto  Him  :  '  Oh,  my 
Father!  Thou  sees t  the  creature  Thou 
hast  made — Thou  seest  all  her  infirmi- 
ties— all  her  griefs  ! — have  pity  upon 
her,  and  lead  her  in  the  way !  Calm — 
calm  the  fever  of  her  soul,  and  turn  to 
its  only  proper  source  that  active  prin- 
ciple, that  undying  imagination  which 
is  the  fountain  of  her  errors  and  her 
afflictions.  Lord !  upon  Thee,  and 
upon  the  fulness  of  Thy  perfections, 
let  her  roving,  restless  thoughts  be 
fixed  ;  and  to  Thy  service  and  to  Thy 
cause,  be  every  hour  of  her  future  life 
devoted  !'  " 

So  deeply  were  we  both  impressed — 
so  powerfully  affected,  that  ere  I  ceased, 
the  words  I  uttered  were  not  alone  the 
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dictates  of  advice  to  her ;  but  genuine 
supplication,  in  which  I  poured  out  the 
feelings  of  my  own  heart,  and  in  which 
the  unhappy  Isabel  most  fervently  united. 
We  continued  yet  longer  this  salutary 
exercise — salutary,  I  may  truly  say,  to 
us  both — to  me,  as  imparting  strength 
for  the  arduous  task  I  came  to  under- 
take— to  her,  as  tending  to  dissipate,  in 
floods  of  penitential  tears,  in  broken  eja- 
culations of  deep  humility,  the  head- 
strong pride  of  arrogant  and  rebellious 
nature.  At  length  she  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  sunk  into  silence,  reclining  her 
head,  and  gradually  falling  into  a  calm 
and  sweet  sleep — the  first  refreshing 
slumber,  as  her  maid  informed  me,  that 
she  had  yet  enjoyed  since  she  left 
London. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


MISS    DELMOND,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


Bow,  stubborn  knees,  and  heart  with  string?  of  steel .' 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe. 

All  may  be  well ! 

HamUt. 


From  this  hour  the  health  of  Isabel 
mended,  though  the  sickness  at  her 
heart  did  not  so  readily  yield  to  the  re- 
medies I  applied  to  it.  Yet  was  I  not 
discouraged,  for  I  knew  there  must  be 
much  to  struggle  with,  much  to  endure, 
and  much  to  resist,  before  the  wound 
that  had  been  given  to  a  spirit  which 
had  never  till  now  experienced  any  real 
subjugation,  could  be  expected  to  heal. 

With  many  right  notions  of  religion, 
and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  its 
doctrines,  she  had  never  felt  that  ge- 
uine  brokenness  of  heart  which,  inclin- 
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ing  its  possessor  to  walk  closely  in  the 
path  of  Him  who  has  left  us  an  ensample 
that  we  should  follow  his  steps,  esteems 
reproach  and  insult  but  as  feathers  in 
the  scale,  so  that  he  may  be  counted 
worthy  of  being  the  disciple  of  Jesus. 

This  was  a  triumph  over  human  infir- 
mity which  Isabel  had  not  hitherto  been 
called  upon  to  attempt ;  but  the  time 
was  come  when  she  was  no  longer  to 
rest  in  mere  notions.  Her  labours  in 
the  cause  were  no  longer  to  be  confined 
to  lopping  off  the  branches  of  evil  habits 
— the  axe  was  now  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree.  How  tenaciously,  how  proudly  the 
stubbornness  of  human  nature  main- 
tained every  inch  of  the  ground  it  was 
called  upon  to  abandon,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  discourse  ;  which,  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  steadily  and  ration- 
ally to  discuss  the  state  of  her  affairs, 
took  place  between  us.  She  suggested 
herself  the  necessity  of  her  writing  to 
Mr.  Woodville  ;  it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  mentioned  him  since  she  shewed  me 
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his  letter.  It  seemed  as  if  she  really 
dared  not — as  if  tolerable  composure  was 
only  preserved  in  her  mind  by  entirely 
abstaining  from  this  agitating  theme. 
But  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  mise- 
rable place  in  which  she  had  been  ob- 
liged to  take  up  her  abode,  was  also 
an  additional  reason  for  introducing  the 
subject ;  which  she  did  by  asking  me, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  "  if  1  had  any 
idea  what  was  to  become  of  her  ?" 

After  such  an  opening,  I  did  not  with- 
hold a  wish  that  I  had  nourished  ever 
since  I  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  not 
advisable  for  her  to  attempt  any  recon- 
ciliation with  Mr.  Woodville,  which  was 
to  be  grounded  upon  the  supposition  of 
their  living  together  again.  I  said,  and 
with  truth,  that  I  fervently  hoped  she 
would  return  to  her  native  place,  and 
reside  for  the  future  at  D . 

"  At  D 1"  she  said,  almost  shud- 
dering as  she  spoke,  "  at  D ,  where  I 

am  so  well  known,  and  where  so  many  per- 
sons would  triumph  in  my  misfortunes  !~* 
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No,  dear  Miss  Uelmond !  much  as  I  should 
rejoice  to  be  near  you,  and  well  assured 
as  I  am  that  it  would  be  my  only  earthly 
comfort,  I  could  never  go  there.  Think 
of — "  (and  she  then  named  persons  who 
were  certainly  not  her  friends) — "  Think 
how  they  would  exult  over  me  ! — '  This, 
then,  is  the  end  of  her  pride  and  preten- 
sion,' they  would  say,  *  is  this  all  that 
her  religion  has  done  for  her  ?'  Do  you 
not  believe,  Miss  Delmond,  that  this 
would  surely  be  the  case  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  give  it  a  thought," 
I  replied. 

"  But  I  do,"  she  said ;  ('I  am  not 
yet  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  world 
to  be  proof  against  its  contempt,  espe- 
cially its  deserved  contempt." 

"  Not  yet,  perhaps,"  I  said  ;  "  but 
you  may  be." 

"  I  doubt  it — I  much  doubt  it,"  she 
replied,  with  deep  dejection ;  "  my 
emotions  are  so  keen  —  so  painfully 
keen." 

"  I  admit  all  this,"  said  I  ;  "  I  admit 
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that  your's  is  a  situation  of  most  peculiar 
trial  and  difficulty,  not  only  because 
your  feelings  are  of  this  intense  descrip- 
tion, but  because  the  pursuits  of  your 
whole  life  have  been  of  a  kind  to  aug- 
ment their  vehemence.  You  have  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement,  and  in 
a  state  of  mental  intoxication,  and  the 
growing  sober  is  dreadful.  To  restrict 
the  sallies  of  imagination,  to  turn  from 
the  contemplation  of  visionary  happi- 
ness, and  fix  the  mind  upon  real,  rug- 
ged, sober  truth,  must  involve  you  in 
great  trouble — painful  sacrifices — infinite 
struggles.  But  do  not  say  that  it  de- 
mands any  effort  to  which  you  are  un- 
equal, provided  you  seek  Divine  aid  to 
guide  and  sustain  those  efforts.  Do  not, 
for  instance,  say  that  you  could  not 
support  the  derision  and  sneers  of  such 

persons  at   D ,    as   you   suppose  it 

so  probable  are  your  enemies ;  for  of 
what  importance  would  be  the  utmost 
stretch  of  their  hostilities  to  a  penitent 
woman,  who,  in  the  view  she  ought  to 
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take  of  her  sins,  would  consider  the 
contumely  of  her  fellow  creatures  (more 
especially  if  it  were  in  any  measure  de- 
served) as  but  a  part  of  her  just  punish- 
ment, but  a  part  of  the  humiliation  she 
deserves  to  feel,  and  desires  to  testify  ; 
and  believe  me,  Isabel,  there  seldom  is 
found  a  heart  so  hard,  as  not  eventually 
to  be  softened  by  steady,  consistent, 
and  genuine  contrition.  It  is  a  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
divinity  upon  it ;  it  is  the  only  dispo- 
sition in  which  we  can  hope  to  hold 
communion  with  God  ;  for  under  what 
other  plea  can  we  approach  Him — but  as 
sinners  ;  and  what,  I  would  ask  of  any 
reasonable  person,  ought  to  be  the  frame* 
of  mind  of  such  beings — what  but  hu- 
mility— deep,  sincere,  submissive  humi- 
lity." 

"  I  thought  tli at  I  was  humbled 
enough,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  find  I  was 
mistaken.  Ah,  when —  when  shall  I  ar- 
rive at  any  knowledge  of  myself?" 

"  That  you  can  perceive  and  lament 
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your  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
corruption  of  your  nature,  is  a  material 
step,  dear  Isabel,  towards  its  ameliora- 
tion ;  for  it  is  this  consciousness  of  in- 
dwelling sin,  which  alone  brings  us  low 
before  Him,  who  can  make  clean  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  step  so  neces- 
sary— so  indispensible,  is,  I  fear,  but 
seldom  taken  even  by  those  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians ;  for  how 
few  persons  are  there  who  bewail  with 
sincerity  the  stubbornness  of  their  pride 
— the  rebellion  and  arrogance  of  their 
hearts,  or  any  of  that  internal  resistance 
to  a  divine  principle,  which,  be  the 
natural  temptations  as  few  as  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  human  being,  will  still,  if 
they  are  in  earnest  in  their  religion,  de- 
mand their  continual  watchfulness  and 
frequent  lamentation. " 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  cease  to  lament 
over  my  imperfect  warfare  with  myself!" 
she  said,  with  an  earnestness  that  testified 
her    sincerity.     "  Not   a    day — not  an 
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hour  passes  over  me  that  I  do  not  be- 
wail, in  bitterness  of  heart,  the  strength 
of  my  pride,  and  the  overbearing  force 
with  which  it  overwhelms  me.  Oh,  Miss 
Delmond  !  it  is  that  which  makes  this 
blow  so  heavy  !  so  very  heavy — to  think 
that  a  man,  for  whose  sake  I  strove 
against  the  affections  of  my  nature,  that 
I  might  not  even  by  a  wandering  thought 
dishonour  the  integrity  of  his  wife  ;  that 
man,  to  treat  me  thus !  oh,  it  is  too 
hard— too  cruel !  But  never— never  will 
I  see  his  face  again — I  will  hold  no  com- 
munion with  him  directly  or  indirectly 
— I  will  starve  in  the  streets  ere —  " 

"Hush — hush,  Isabel/'  I  said;  "is 
this  your  sorrow — this  your  repentance  ! 
this  your  regret  I" 

She  sobbed  for  a  long  time  with  ex- 
treme anguish,  evidently  resisting,  with 
an  effort  that  seemed  to  convulse  her, 
the  perpetual  risings  of  internal  passion. 

"  A  little  moment  — "  at  length,  with 
difficulty,  she  articulated,  "  have  pa- 
tience with  me !" 
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"  I  do  have  patience  with  you,  my 
dear,"  I  said  ;  "  I  know  what  you  have 
to  contend  with.  But,  Isabel,  you  too 
must  have  patience.  These  fierce  work- 
ings of  resentment  are  a  part,  and  a 
principal  part  of  your  trial.  The  injury 
that  Mr.  Woodville  has  done  you  is 
nothing." 

"  Nothing !"  and  she  lifted  up  her 
hands  and  eyes. 

"  No,  nothing,"  I  repeated,  "  com- 
pared with  the  injury  you  are  heaping 
upon  yourself,  and  upon  the  cause  of 
religion,  by  indulging  such  intemperate 
bursts  of  feeling,  and  thus  augmenting 
your  sorrows,  by  carving  out  matter  of 
repentance  and  remorse,  when  you  re- 
flect upon  the  unsanctifying  use  you 
have  made  of  them.  Leave  Mr.  Wood- 
ville to  his  fate  ;  he  will  ultimately  meet 
with  what  he  deserves,  be  it  good  or  bad 
—  and  to  his  own  master  he  will  stand 
or  fall.  Vengeance  is  not  yours,  but 
penitence  is — prayer  is — forgiveness  is  ; 
forgive  him,   then,  Isabel,  as  you   hope 
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yourself  to  be  forgiven  ;  and  away  with 
these  fiend-like  emotions — these  ran- 
corous passions,  away  with  them  to  their 
author  and  instigator,  the  enemy  of 
souls  ;  and  woo  to  your  bosom,  by  prayer 
and  supplication,  the  presence  of  a  hea- 
venly guest — the  spirit  of  grace,  which 
never  is  denied  to  those  who  ask  for  it." 
She  spoke  not  in  reply,  but  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  took  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips  ;  then  for  a  mo- 
ment lifting  up  to  heaven  her  tearful 
eyes,  she  withdrew  from  my  presence, 
and  I  saw  her  no  more  for  several 
hours.  I  did  not  interrupt  her  soli- 
tude, m  the  hope  that  it  was  devoted 
to  the  best  of  purposes,  nor  was  I  mis- 
taken; for  although,  when  we  met  again, 
her  face  was  swollen  with  weeping,  and 
her  bosom  heaved  with  sighs,  there  was 
a  tranquillity  in  her  tone  of  speaking, 
which  betokened  a  subdued  and  chasten- 
ed mind.  She  was  silent  a  few  moments 
after  she  entered  the  room,  but  at  length 
she  thus  addressed  me: — 
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"  I  am  going  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ville,"  she  said  ;  "  but,  fear  not,  I  will 
be  tranquil — I  have  laboured  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  prayer  to  sacrifice  all  intem- 
perate feelings — all  rebellious  passions. 
I  have  written  to  him,"  she  continued. 
<c  I  thought  I  never  could  have  done 
this — certainly  not — as  I  have  done  it. 
But  I  have  been  strengthened." 

"  The  words  are  few  that  1  have  said," 
she  continued,  extending  the  letter  to 
me  5  "  I  hope  they  are  such  as  it  be- 
comes me  to  address  to  him.  1  have 
endeavoured  to  forget  the  insulted  wife, 
the  proud  and  haughty  woman,  and  to 
think  of  nothing  but  a  Christian  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God,  who  wishes  to  bend 
in  lowly  submission  to  the  calamity  with 
which  she  is  visited.  Read  it,"  she  said, 
perceiving  me  to  hesitate  ;  for  I  was 
abstracted  in  considering  the  extreme 
facility  with  wrhich,  under  right  teach- 
ing, this  creature's  character  might  have 
been  formed  for  happiness — so  accessible 
to  reason,  so  open  to  conviction  was  her 
mind. 
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"  There  is  but  little,  indeed,  to  read," 
she  continued,  while  I  was  still  musing ; 
"  but,  slight  as  it  is,  no  words  can  de- 
scribe what  it  has  cost  me  to  produce — 
what  anguish !  what  struggle  !  But  strug- 
gle must  henceforth  be  my  portion.  I 
have  simplified  all  I  have  to  pass  through 
into  two  words  -  suffering  and  patience. 
May  the  last  but  be  given  to  me,  and  it 
will  suffice ! — oh  !  may  it  but  be  given 
to  me  !"  and  she  clasped  her  hands  with 
energy  together. 

I  spoke  not,  but  concealed  what  was 
passing  within  me  by  casting  my  eyes 
over  her  letter.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  submit  to  your  wishes,  Mr.Wood- 
ville,  and  shall  retire  with  a  dear,  in- 
valuable  friend,    to  my  native  town 

"  of  D ,  where  I  trust  again  to  find 

"  the  peace  and  happiness  1  once  expe- 
"  rienced  there.  In  a  trial  of  extreme 
"  severity,  it  is  some  consolation  to  me  to 
"  find  that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
"  lieve  that  I  never  offended  in  a  higher 
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"  degree  than  that  of  impropriety  against 
M  the  character  which  ought  to  mark 
"  the  lady  you  selected  as  your  wife. 

M  If  you  could  have  read  my  heart, 
"  you  would  not,  perhaps,  have  taxed 
"  me  even  with  the  fault  of  impropriety. 
"  But  I  rest  not  my  justification  upon 
"  any  human  means :  there  is  One  that 
"  justifieth,  and  only  one.  To  that 
"  blessed  Being  I  return.  May  he  re- 
"  ceive  back  his  prodigal  —  wounded, 
"  indeed,  and  weary  —  but,  oh  !  how 
"  thankful,  how  unspeakably  thankful, 
u  to  gain  the  shelter  of  her  Father's 
"  house. 

"  To  that  mansion,  to  which  I,  blind 
"  and  presumptuous  as  I  was,  once 
"  hoped  to  be  the  humble  means  of 
"  guiding  you,  when,  alas  !  I  wanted 
"  guidance  myself — to  that  divine  abode 
"  I  earnestly  pray  that  you  may  yet  be 
"  led !  They  are  not  mere  words  of 
"  course  that  1  utter,  Mr.  AVoodville, 
"  though  as  such  they  will  sound  in  your 
"  ears:  they  are  the  dictates  of  a  heart 
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"  brought  by  affliction  into  sweet  com- 
munion with  thatSpirit  of  Peace, which 
pours  a  heavenly  comfort  on  my  sou], 

"  and  which  bids  me,  in  the  language  of 

"  truth  itself  declare,  that  I  forgive  and 

"  wish  you  well." 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


MISS    DELMOND,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.     With  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd, 
My  panting  side  was  charg'd,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 

Cowper. 


"  Again  do  you  take  me  back,  dear 
friend,"  said  Isabel,  as  we  were  travel- 
ling together  towards  the  town  of  D ; 

"  I  thought,  when  last  I  returned  to  this 
place  with  you,  that  I  was  seeking  an 
asylum  which  I  should  never  more  desire 
to  quit.     Ah  !  had  I  never  quitted  it  !" 

She  hid  her  face  in  extreme  agitation, 
nor  could  I,  for  a  long  time,  succeed  in 
my  endeavours  to  compose  her.  But  by 
degrees  she  became  tranquil,  and,  though 
dejected,    she  spoke  firmly  and  reason- 
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ably.  She  led  the  discourse  to  her  past 
history,  and  traced  with  much  candour 
the  greater  part  of  her  misfortunes  to 
her  own  misconduct,  and  to  the  want  of 
early  discipline  over  her  mind. 

"  My  imagination,  Miss  Delmond," 
she  said — "  my  imagination  it  was,  that 
destroyed  me,  by  cheating  me  with  vi- 
sions, and  exciting  me  to  fix  my  ardent 
affections  upon  a  mere  phantom  of  my 
own  creation.  Ah  !  now  I  can  see — now 
I  can  understand.  And  what  a  delusion 
has  been  my  life  !  To  think  that  for 
such  a  being  as  Leslie *"  She  trem- 
bled as  she  pronounced  his  name.  "  But 
I  must  not  speak  of  him — only  that  he 
is  so  involved  in  every  event  of  my  life, 
I  know  not  how  to  revert  to  any  with- 
out alluding  to  him.  But,  I  thank  God, 
I  know  him  now— the  mask  is  fallen  off, 
and  I  know  him  now." 

"  And  how  many,  dear  Isabel,  have 
lived  like  you,  to  behold  the  angel  of  light 
their  imagination  had  pictured,  trans- 
formed into  a  being  from  whom  their 
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whole  souls  recoiled  ?  Yet,  alas  !  for 
such  beings  what  sacrifices  have  often  been 
made !  Fathers,  mothers,  the  dearest 
and  best  of  friends,  have  advised,  and 
commanded,  and  intreated  in  vain.  Alas  ! 
that  it  should  be  left  for  severe  affliction 
to  be  the  only  effectual  monitor !  But 
it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  so." 

"  It  must!"  she  replied  with  solemn 
earnestness — "  it  must !  My  portion  of 
affliction  was  not  filled  up  —  my  lesson 
was  not  complete,  although  I  thought  it 
was,  when  last  we  travelled  this  road. 
But  now  I  think  it  is — I  think  it  is  L" 

She  spoke  with  a  hesitating  distrust  of 
herself,  which  imparted  more  assurance 
of  her  stability  than  I  should  have  de- 
rived from  the  most  confident  asser- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Delmond  !"  she  continued, 
"  what  a  life  has  mine  been  !  what  a 
strange  life  I  That  I,  with  such  affec- 
tions— with  such  a  capacity  to  love,  and, 
as  I  once  thought,  to  inspire  love — poor, 
vain,  presumptuous  creature  that  I  was ! 
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that    I    should    be    cast    off   by  every 
one  !" 

I  looked  at  her  with  the  tenderest 
pity.  She  seemed  to  feel  and  under- 
stand my  sympathy,  and  to  correct  her 
tone  of  utter  despondency. 

"  Except  by  you,  dearest,  best  of 
friends — except  by  you  !"  she  said,  and 
pressed  my  hand  to  her  heart. 

"  But  that  I  should  be  thus  desolate 
— that  none,  as  it  were,  will  suffer  me 
to  love  them — this  seems  hard  !" 

The  tears  were  starting  to  her  eyes, 
but  she  repelled  them.  I  wished  to 
speak  of  one  by  whom  I  too  well  knew 
how  fondly  she  had  been  beloved  ;  but  I 
feared  to  disturb  her  but  just  restored 
composure  and  most  imperfectly  reco- 
vered health. 

Yet,  when  I  found  the  sobs  of  anguish 
would  prevail,  as  she  continued  to  muse 
in  silence  upon  the  idea  of  her  own  deso- 
lation, which  her  vivid  imagination  had 
as  usual  increased  to  an  unreal  magni- 
tude, I  could  no  longer  refrain. 
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"  There  was  once,  Isabel, "  I  said — 
"  there  was  once  a  man  who  loved 
you." 

She  turned  away  still  further  from  my 
observation  a  face  that  was  already  suffi- 
ciently concealed.  She  even  groaned 
under  the  pangs  of  remembrance  which 
these  few  words  excited. 

"  Ah !  that  man  !"  she  said—"  that 
blessed  man  !" 

"  He  is  blessed !"  I  replied — "  now, 
I  trust,  completely  blessed  ;  for  he  is 
in  the  bosom  of  his  heavenly  Father." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
upon  me  with  a  heart-searching  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  surprise. 

"  Manvers  gone  !"  she  said  ;  "  Man- 
vers " 

She  seemed  afraid  to  utter  the  word, 
"  dead/"  neither  could  I — but  by  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  with  a  mournful  movement 
of  my  head,  I  confirmed  her  surmise. 

We  both  wept  unconstrained,  for  our 
hearts  were  full,  but  not  with  sorrow  un- 
alloyed by  hope.    Who  could  mourn  for 
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Edgar  Manvers,  and  not  experience  a 
triumphant  joy  mingling  with  human 
grief?" 

"  Dead !"  she  repeated  more  than 
once,  "  and  I  knew  it  not!  Dead! 
whilst  I  was  filling  up  the  measure  of 
my  folly ! — whilst  I  was  running  the  ca- 
reer of  worldliness !  Dead !  and  I  had 
never  heard  it !" 

"  Alas  !  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  the  course 
of  such  a  character  as  Edgar's  steals 
along  unheard  and  ^unobserved  amidst 
the  clamour  of  this  earthly  scene.  The 
hero  perishes  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
furious  war  announce  his  exit,  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ;  but  the 
soldier  of  Christ  pursues  his  not  less 
severe  and  painful  toils  in  solitude  and 
silence.  Few  applaud,  and  still  fewer 
participate  in  the  event  of  his  labours; 
for  he  fights  for  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
of  this  world — in  which,  therefore,  the 
children  of  this  world,  feeling  no  inte- 
rest, express  no  sympathy.   Ridicule  and 
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scorn  is  from  them  too  often  the  meed 
of  his  exertions  :  but  he  serves  a  Master 
in  Heaven,  who  will  in  no  wise  suffer 
him  to  lose  his  reward. 

"  See,  Isabel !"  and  I  took  from  mv 
pocket-book  a  letter  which  had  been  sent 
me  by  a  surviving  friend  of  my  dear 
Edgar's  ;  "  see  what  are  the  last  hopes 
of  such  a  warrior  I" 

She  asked  me  to  read  it  to  her,  for 
her  tears  prevented  her. 

Though  not  less  buffering,  I  was  less 
violently  agitated  than  she  was,  and 
was  able,  with  faltering  but  still  intelli- 
gible accents,  to  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  last  page  my  poor  nephew 
was  able  to  insert  in  his  journal  : — 

"  *  In  great  pain,'  he  writes,  ?  and 
'  bodily  languor,  but  strong  in  the  faith, 
'  and  powerfully  sustained  by  the  Spirit 

*  of  mv  Saviour.   Oh,  for  that  hour  when 

*  1  shall  behold  Him  as  He  is !  when  the 
'  veil  of  mortality  will  fall  off,  and  I 
1  shall  see  Him  at  my  right  hand  V  " 

I  passed  over  much  more  that  he  had 
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written,  to  hasten  to  an  allusion  which  I 
hoped  might  strengthen,  even  if  it  did 
most  painfully  affect  her,  with  the  sweet 
testimony  that  in  death,  as  well  as  in 
life,  he  had  not  ceased  to  remember  her. 
"  *  Farewell,  dear  friends !'  he  says, 
'  farewell !  I   must  visit  you  no   more, 

*  But  lament  me  not.  Rejoicing  in  hope, 
'  your  Edgar  departs  —  thinking  and 
'  praying  for  you,  whilst  power  to  pray 
1  is  given  him.     And  you,   my  beloved, 

*  dear  Isabel — 
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"  Oh  !  cease,"  she  cried  ;  "  for  pity's 
sake,  no  more!"  and  casting  herself  as 
she  spoke,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  upon  my 
bosom,  she  became  almost  convulsed 
with  sorrow.  I  comforted  her  with  sin- 
cere affection,  and  by  degrees  she  be- 
came sufficiently  tranquil  to  desire  to  hear 
the  close  of  his  parting  address  to  her. 

But  little  remained  beyond  what  she 
had  already  heard.  He  seemed  to  shrink 
and  tremble  at  the  idea  of  mingling  with 
his  sacred  aspirations  any  human  thought, 
however  dear,  however  fervent ! 
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"  '  Dear  Isabel,'  he  says,  *  farewell ! 
1  The  bitterest  pang  of  all  was  overcome 
'  when  last  I  said  adieu  to  you  ;  then 

*  nature  pressed  upon   me,   and  united 

*  her  frail  human  regrets  to  those  of  an 
1  immortal  kind.  But  Nature  is  no  more 
'  triumphant ;  she  only  prompts  one  tri 

'  butary  sigh  as  I  remember  you — and 
i  that  sigh,  Isabel,  is  all  for  you.  Oh  ! 
'  may  you  no  longer  ask  in  vain  the  way 
'  to  peace !  but,  taught  of  Him  who 
'  alone  can  lead  his  people  to  his  hea- 

*  verily  city,  may  we  meet  there,  and 
'  there  rejoice  together  in  our  Father's 

*  presence,  to  all  eternity !'  " 

"  God  grant  it  1"  she  exclaimed  with 
fervour  ;  and  with  not  less  energy  I  said, 
"  Amen !"  and  both  of  us  were  again, 
for  a  long  interval,  absorbed  in  thoughts 
too  deep  for  words. 

At  length  she  spoke  : — 

"  How  infatuated  must  I  have  been," 
she  said,  "  that,  seeing  and  perfectly 
understanding  the  worth  of  that  man, 
and  as  clearly  perceiving  the  weakness 
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of  the  persons  and  things  against  which 
he  warned  me,  I  should  yet  rush  upon 
the  pursuit  of  them  with  a  perversity 
which  tacitly  proclaimed,  '  I  enlist  my- 
self on  the  side  of  folly — I  love  it,  and  1 
will  belong  to  it !'  " 

i  "  Ah,  Isabel!"  I  said,  "  and  has  not 
that  been  the  language  of  the  worldly  for 
thousands  of  years  ?  '  Depart  from  us 
—we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways,'  were  words  that  found  utterance 
in  the  mouth  of  fools  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  The  fact  is  simply  this  : 
Religion  enforces  self-denial — self  denial 
implies  suffering — and  suffering  of  any 
kind  is  opposed  by  the  strong  propen- 
sities of  human  nature.  Do  you  think, 
then,  that  a  principle  founded  upon  such 
a  basis  will  meet  with  no  resistance  ? 
Doubtless  it  will — from  within  and  from 
without :  from  within  more  especially, 
from  the  heart,  which  is  in  league  with 
its  worst  adversaries.  '  I  fear,'  says  good 
Mr.  Adam,  *  and  there  is  nothing  I 
have  so  much  reason  to  fear,  as  myself.'  " 
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"  Oh  !  nothing — nothing  I"  she  re- 
plied with  extreme  energy  :  "self!  hate- 
ful, engrossing,  tormenting  self!  when 
will  it  be  shaken  off?  when  will  it  be  ab- 
sorbed in  some  higher  state  of  being  ?" 

"  When  '  death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory  !'  "  I  said  :  "  yet  even  now, 
while  the  incumbrance  of  mortality  is 
upon  him,  the  Christian  commences  an 
emancipation  from  his  fleshly  bondage. 
A  negation  of  self  is  the  very  essence  of 
Gospel  morality." 

"  Ah !  how  different  a  morality  has 
been  mine !"  she  said ;  "  even  while  I 
thought  I  was  a  disciple  of  the  meek 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  I  see  that  I 
knew  nothing ;  and  now  how  severe, 
how  painful  is  the  task  !  It  will  have 
vent  —the  pride  and  strength  of  pas- 
sion, oh !  Miss  Delmond — it  will  have 
vent !" 

"  Then  let  it  be  in  prayer,  Isabel,"  I 
said  y  "  there  let  it  find  a  vent — there 
let  it  lie  subdued  and  prostrate,  humbled 
to  the  dust." 
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Ah  !  be  it  so,"  she  said,  "  be  it  so  ! 
Unite  your  supplications  with  mine,  dear, 
good  Miss  Delmond !  for  I  have  need  of 
them." 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


MISS    DELMOND,    IN    CONTINUATION. 


This  king  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 
When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 
When  shall  I  die  ? — when  shall  I  live  for  ever  ? 

YOUNG. 


From  this  period  the  MS.  of  Isabel 
had  more  the  character  of  a  journal  than 
of  a  regular  narrative.  She  appears  to 
have  abandoned  any  connected  plan  of 
writing,  probably  from  the  interruption 
which  a  state  of  almost  continued  ill- 
health  occasioned  to  all  her  occupa- 
tions. 

Of  her  latter  years,  indeed,  but  little 
remains  to  be  told  ;  they  were   passed 

entirely  at  D ,  which  place  she  never 

quitted  after  her  separation  from  her 
husband,  whom   she  saw  no  more.     It 
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was  not  difficult  for  a  person  of  Mr. 
Woodville's  devotion  to  the  world,  insen- 
sibility to  the  charms  of  social  and  do- 
mestic affection,  and  determined  enmity 
to  all  impassioned  feelings,  to  reconcile 
himself  with  perfect  ease  to  the  loss  of  a 
wife  whose  character  and  pursuits  were 
so  opposite  to  his  own,  and  so  much  inter- 
fered with  his  comfort.  But  it  was  not 
so  with  Isabel.  That  her  suggestion  to 
quit  him  was  the  result  of  a  momentary 
impulse  of  impatience  and  irritation,  the 
anguish  which  succeeded  his  adoption 
of  such  a  suggestion  sufficiently  mani- 
fested. I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  it 
possible  that  she  entertained  any  very 
ardent  attachment  for  a  person  of  a  dis- 
position so  selfish  and  unlovely  as  the 
man  she  had  the  misfortune  to  marry ; 
but  that  her  sentiments  were  disposed 
to  be  favourable  to  him — that  it  was  her 
earnest  desire  to  be  useful  and  valuable 
to  him — and  that  she  was  infinitely  too 
much  interested  in  him  to  support  with 
indifference  the  disappointment  he  had 
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cast  upon  her  views  and  hopes  of  pro- 
moting his  happiness,  the  sufferings  she 
endured  for  a  long  period  after  she  quit- 
ted him  rendered  it  useless  for  her  to 
attempt  to  disguise. 

So  faithfully  is  the  state  of  her  mind 
at  this  time  portrayed  in  her  journal, 
that  I  am  induced  to  transcribe  from  it 
a  few  extracts,  as  conveying  some  idea 
of  the  internal  conflict  she  was  ordained 
to  undergo.  I  am  at  no  loss  to  suppose 
that  the  temptation  to  which  she  alludes 
was  some  desire  of  resenting  the  silent 
neglect  and  contempt  of  her  husband, 
who,  from  the  period  of  their  separation, 
never  addressed  to  her  the  slightest  episto- 
lary communication.  Such  conduct  might 
be  wise — but  it  was  difficult  for  a  high- 
spirited  woman  to  submit  to  it  meekly. 
That  it  constituted  her  heaviest  trial  I 
well  knew,  though  she  but  seldom  men- 
tioned it  —  seldom,  while  its  pressure 
was  recent  and  keen — and  latterly,  when 
time  had  softened  it,  never.  It  was  only 
in  solitude  that  she  seems  to   have  thus 
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attempted  to  dissipate  the  overcharged 
fulness  of  her  heart. 

"  For  three  months,"  she  writes,  "  that 

I  have  now  been  settled   at   D ,  I 

have  been  in  a  state  of  mind  the  most 
harassing  and  pitiable— tempted  most 
sorely  to  indulge  implacable  passions, 
and  thus  to  bring  upon  myself  conse- 
quences, which  I  seem  as  surely  to  fore- 
see and  shudder  at,  as  if  the  voice  of 
God  had  audibly  spoken  and  pointed 
them  out  to  me.  Impatience  is  at  the 
root  of  all  this.  I  am  certainly  tried 
very  severely  ;  but  I  feel  sure,  from  the 
dictates  of  common-sense,  independently 
of  religion,  that  time  alone  would  be- 
friend me,  and  reconcile  me  to  my  fate, 
had  I  no  better  specific.  But  I  am  like 
a  thwarted,  angry  child :  I  chafe — I 
rage — I  fret ;  I  do  any  thing  but  sit 
down  calmly,  endeavouring  by  patience 
to  sanctify  this  light  affliction,  which  I 
know  is  but  for  a  moment,  God  par- 
don me  my  violence  !  Oh  !  when — when 
will  he  speak  peace  to  my  poor  distressed 
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soul  ?  when  will  he  say  to  these  storms 
and  tempests  of  passion,  '  peace  !  be 
still  ?'  I  was  much  struck  just  now,  in 
reading  the  following  passage  in  Cecil's 
'  Remains/ 

"  '  The  blessed  man  is  he  who  is 
under  education  in  God's  school,  where 
he  endures  chastisement,  and  by  chas- 
tisement is  instructed.  The  foolish 
creature  is  bewitched  sometimes  with 
the  enchantments  and  sorceries  of  life. 
He  begins  to  lose  the  lively  sense  of 
that  something,  which  is  superior  to 
the  glory  of  the  world.  His  grovelling 
soul  begins  to  say,  *  Is  not  this  fine  ? 
is  not  that  charming?  is  not  that  worth 
a  sigh  ?'  He  must  go  to  the  Word  of 
God  to  know  what  a  thing  is  worth  ; 
he  must  be  taught  there  to  call  things 
by  their  proper  names.  If  he  have 
lost  this  habit,  when  his  heart  puts 
these  questions  he  will  answer  like  a 
fool,  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  times. 
He  will  forget  that  God  puts  his  chil- 
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*  dren  in  possession  of  these  things  as 
'  mere  stewards,  and  that  the  possession 
\  of  them  increases  their  responsibility. 

*  He  will  sit  down,  and  plan  and  scheme 

*  to  obtain  possession  of  things,  which 

*  he  forgets  are  to  be  burnt  and  de- 
'  stroyed.  But  God  dashes  the  fond 
'  scheme  in  pieces  ;  he  disappoints  the 

*  project,    and,  with  the    chastisement, 

*  he  sends  instruction  ;  for  he  knows 
'  that  the  silly  creature,  if  left  to  him- 

*  self,  would  begin,  like  the  spider  whose 
'  web  has  been  swept  away,  to  spin  it 
f  over  again. 

"  *  And  then  the  man  sees  that  Job 

*  is  blessed — not  when   God  gives  him 

*  sons   and  daughters,    and    flocks  and 

*  herds,  and  power  and  honour — but 
'  when  he  takes   all  these    away ;    not 

*  when  the  schemes  of  his  heart  are  in- 

*  dulged,  but   when  they   are    crossed 

*  and  disappointed.' 

"  Still  again  I  find  my  own  case  in  the 
language  of  this  eloquent  Cecil : — *  A 

*  stubborn    and    rebellious    mind,'     he 
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says,  '  in  a  Christian,  must  be  kept  low 

*  by    dark    and    trying     dispensations. 

*  The  language  of  God  to  such  a  one, 
'  in  His  providence,  is  generally  of  this 

*  kind  :  I  will  not  wholly  hide  myself — 
'  I  will  be  seen  by  thee!  But  thou 
'  shalt  never  meet  me  except  in  a  dark 
'   night  and  in  a  storm.* 

"  Ah  !  this  is  true — to  me  most  true  ! 
It  is  in  the  darkness  of  affliction  that  I 
have  ever  met  my  God.  But  though 
it  be  a  dark,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  a 
salutary  state — more  especially  for  me. 
For  though  I  cannot  say,  that  while  un- 
der its  dominion  I  derive  much  joy  from 
the  idea  of  being  in  the  hands  of  God, 
yet  the  conviction  is  so  complete  that 
He  is  dealing  with  me  thus  severely  for 
my  good,  that  it  brings  me  to  Him  in 
much  nearer  communion  than  I  ever 
can  be  brought  by  a  state  of  prosperity. 
I  then,  indeed,  pray,  and  fancy  that  I 
have  joy  in  devotion ;  but  I  believe, 
that  very  often  this  joy  has  another 
source.     I  find  all  things  pleasant ;  and 
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I  mistake  good  humour  with  existing 
circumstances,  for  the  result  of  gratitude 
to  God.  In  sorrow  there  is  no  delusion 
on  this  point.  How  dark  then  are  our 
views!  how  distant  our  comfort!  We 
then  see  how  far  our  hearts  have  been 
from  the  truth — in  the  resistance,  the 
struggle,  the  impatience,  with  which  we 
submit  to  the  trial  that  is  laid  upon  us. 
Oh,  to  be  quiet — to  be  docile,  inactive, 
silent,  under  the  rod  !  This  is  to  me  of 
ail  duties  the  most  difficult — the  most 
trying — to  wait !  to  sit  still  and  wait ! 
Oh,  it  is  a  trial  almost  beyond  endurance ! 
yet,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Grace 
I  am  labouring  to  do  it.  ■  We  often 
'  want/  says  Cecil,  *  to  know  too  much, 
1  and  too  soon.     We  want  the  light  of 

■  to-morrow — but  it  will  not  come  till 

■  to-morrow ;  and  then  a  slight  turn, 
'  perhaps,  will  throw  such  light  on  our 
1  path,  that  we  shall  be  astonished  we 
'  saw  not  our  way  before.'  — *  I  can  wait/ 
says  Lavater.  This  is  a  high  attain- 
ment.    We  must  labour,  therefore,  to  be 
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quiet  in  that  path  from  which  we  cannot 
recede  without  danger  and  evil. 

"  I,  then,  am  striving  for  this  high  at- 
tainment; I  am  labouring  to  be  still, 
and  to  submit  to  the  dispensations  of 
my  God  !  Oh,  that  I  may  but  succeed  ! 
Yet  through  what  sufferings,  what  pangs, 
what  struggles,  must  I  pass  to  this 
blessed  consummation  of  my  desire  !  Oh, 
what  a  prayer — what  a  comprehensive 
prayer  is  that,  '  Thy  will  be  done  !'  and 
what  human  suffering  are  we  perhaps 
praying  for,  when  we  sincerely  utter  it. 
Yet  is  it  not  so  ordained !  '  Through 
much  tribulation  ye  must  enter  upon 
life' — '  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life'— *  in  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.'  But 
what  does  He  add  to  support  His  faint- 
ing people  !  *  Be  of  good  cheer — I  have 
overcome  the  world  !'  Divine  and  only 
Comforter,  sustain  me  with  Thy  good 
Spirit,    and  I  will  not  shrink  !" 
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MISS    DELMOND,  IN  CONCLUSION. 


The  prayer  was  answered,  and,  as  far 
as  human  frailty  would  permit,  her  part 
was  obediently  and  steadily  performed. 
The  latter  period  of  her  life,  though 
one  of  continual  and  severe  suffering, 
was  her  eminently  shining  time.  Never 
did  I  see  a  more  subdued  and  heavenly 
frame  than  she  exhibited-  But  were  I 
to  trace  the  minute  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible shades,  by  which  the  force  and 
intensity  of  her  ardent  spirit  gradually 
melted  into  the  composed  resignation  of 
one  who  feels  that  her  lot  in  this  world 
is  decided,  and  desires  henceforth  to 
have  her  "  conversation  in  heaven,"  I 
could  swell  these  volumes  to  a  much 
greater  length.  But,  already  too  diffuse, 
I  hasten  to  conclude. 

I  must  abbreviate,  for  my  own  sake,  a 
scene  on  which,  though  years  have 
elapsed,    I  find    I  yet  cannot   bear   to 
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dwell.  Her  mortal  part  lies  mouldering 
in  the  grave — but  its  divine  companion, 
I  trust,  rejoices  in  the  mansions  of  eternal 
bliss. 

How  peacefully  she  departed  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  brief  com- 
munication, which,  on  the  event  of  her 
death,  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Woodville. 

"  It  devolves  upon  me,  Sir,  as  the 
"  confidential  friend  of  the  lamented 
"  Mrs.  Woodville,  to  communicate  to 
"  you  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  her 
"  decease. 

"  I  know  not  if  you  were  in  any  de- 
"  gree  aware  of  the  declining  state  of 
"  her  health  ;  if  not,  I  fear  the  tidings 
"  I  send  will  come  upon  you  with  in- 
"  creased  pain.  But  if  ever  such  an 
"  event  was  softened  down  to  the  sur- 
"  vivors,  by  being  made  the  means  of  a 
"  salutary  lesson,  as  well  as  a  comfort- 
"  ing  hope,  the  departure  of  my  dear 
"  Isabel  may  claim  that  distinction. 

"  The  fear  of  obtruding  upon  your 
"  notice,   circumstances,    in   which  the 
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habits  and  opinions  of  your  life 
would  probably  prevent  your  parti- 
cipating, forbids  my  speaking  in  de- 
"  tail  of  her  last  hours.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  ef- 
forts— the  unceasing,  uncomplaining 
efforts,  with  which  she  had  endea- 
voured to  prepare  for  them,  involving, 
as  they  did,  a  change  at  which  nature 
"  in  her  moments  of  weakness  must 
recoil — but  which  triumphant  grace 
enabled  Isabel  to  hail  as  the  signal  of 
"  rescue  and  deliverance. 

"  I  was  by  her  side,  and  heard  her  last 
"  articulate  accents — her  last  intelligible 
"  words.  They  were  such  as  a  Christian 
"  would  most  have  desired  to  hear ; 
not  a  burst  of  proud  confidence,  still 
less  the  language  of  despair — but  the 
H  breathings  of  a  sinner,  with  but  one 
<:  hope  on  which  to  rest — but  one  name 
"  on  which  to  call.  It  was  the  work  of 
"  redemption  on  which  she  trusted — it 
"  was  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  on 
"  which  she  called. 
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"  That  in  your  last  hour  this  sacred 
"  name  may  be  alike  found  precious,  is 
"  a  hope  which,  for  its  sincerity,  if  on 
"  no  other  ground,  I  trust,  Sir,  you 
"  will  accept, 

"  From  vour  well-wisher, 

Mary  Delmond." 


finis. 
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